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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


To His Excellency, Len Small, Governor of I[Ilinots: 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the Thirtieth 
Annual Report of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925. 


Most respectfully yours, 
. H. E. Youne, Secretary. 
Springfield, Illinois, July, 1925. 
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PARIS 
EDGAR COUNTY, ILLINOIS | 


WHICH ENTERTAINED THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, FEBRUARY 
18, 19 AND 20, 1925. 


Paris, the County Seat of Edgar County, is located 160 miles south of 
Chicago, 92 miles west of Indianapolis and 180 miles northeast of St. Louis, 
on the main line of the C. C. C. & St. L. R. R., the Cairo Division of the 
Cc. Cc. C. & St. L. R. R., the Vandalia Division of the Pennsylvania Lines, and 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction System. It is in the heart 
of one of the richest agricultural districts in the State of Illinois and has a 
population of 8,200. . 

Paris has three National banks and one State bank with total resources 
of $5,230,500.00; three Building and Loan Associations with total resources 
of $2,217,323.00; a modern High School, erected at a cost of $250,000.00; five 
yrace schools; one parochial school; one business college; twelve churches; 
a public library; three theaters; two Daily Newspapers; four hotels, includ- 
ing the new thoroughly modern 75-room Hotel France; a city hospital; a 
home for dependent children; 25 miles of paved streets; a street car system; 
two public parks, with children’s playground; a motorized fire department, 
and a municipal water works plant valued at $300,000.00. 

The principal industries are: Merkle Broom Company (the largest in 
the world); McGuire-Cummings Car Factory; U. O. Colson Company (larg- 
est manufacturers of advertising specialties in America); Paris Glove Com- 
pany; Paris Broom Company; Stepp & Anderson, manufacturers of thermos 
poultry fountains; two packing plants, and one wholesale grocery commis- 
sion house. 

Edgar County is noted for its agriculture, improved live stock and divers- 
ified crops. It leads in tuberculosis eradication, being the first accredited 
county in Illinois. Its five live stock shipping associations marketed 
- $303,000.00 worth of live stock in 1924, and its poultry associations operate 
a cooperative hatchery for the benefit of members. 

Edgar County has over seventy-five miles of brick and concrete pave- 
ment, connecting with Terre Haute, St. Louis, Danville and Chicago; three 
hundred miles of gravel and stone roads, and more than forty miles of oiled 
highways. 

Edgar County has an active Farm Bureau with a membership of over 
six hundred, and a live County Farmers’ Institute with an average annual 
attendance of over 2,000. The Paris Chamber of Commerce has over three 
hundred active members. These three organizations have co-operated in 
bringing the State Institute to Paris, and earnestly and cordially invite the 
general public, throughout the State, to attend its Session. Paris and Edgar 
County are prepared to extend a sincere welcome to all visitors. 


LOCAL INSTITUTE COMMITTEES. 


EXECUTIVE. 


C. R. Boland, Chairman; Rev. John Codd; Enos Waters; John O. Hon- 
nold; Chester Smittcamp. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


H. Zeis Gumm, Chairman; Arlie Huston; Joe McDivitt; James Scott; 
Clinton Delap. 
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PUBLICITY. 
Enos Waters, Chairman; Karl O’Hair; Fred Gumm. 
RECEPTION. 


Will Dennis, Chairman; Walter Hodge; Joe Pear; Jacob Fisher; John 
O. Honnold; A. V. Schermerhorn; Ross Wright; Roy Bandy; O. H. Beatty; 
Paul Bell; Lester Burton; Maurice Farnham; John Kimble; Charles Kruse; 
C. E. Lane; G. S. Levings; R. A. Mattingly; W. S. O’Hair; Robert Pifer; M. 
L. Rittenhouse; Clarence Smith; A. L. Stanfield; Howard Tweedy; C. D. 
Smith; Enos Waters; W. C. Slemmons; Richard Lacy; Loie Honnold; Edwin 
Goble; Walter Tucker; W. H. Colwell; George Roll; Karl O’Hair; R. 8S. 
Lloyd; Walter Hoenig; Joe Bauer; Charles Jay; Ashley Young; Henry 
O’Bannon; Asa Greathouse; Charles Jury; Harlan Swango; John Vorhees; 
W. S. Logan; Lloyd Arthur; Adin Baber; P. L. Stoneburner; Henry Wood- 
yard; Ed. Frazier; Lloyd. Lamb; Rae Colson; Harlan See; Paxton Link; 
Frank Paige; Frank T. O’Hair; Dr. J. E. Adams; James Jones; Ed. Knight; 
W. T. Scott; B. Y. Bergen; Leo Headley; Henry Gilbert; Calvin McAdams; 
Harrison Pinnell; Owen Elledge; Powell Shoaff; J. G. Whittick; Art Seass; 
J. H. Reed; J. E. Sanner; Art Risser; I. B. Clape. 


LOCAL HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE COMMITTEES. 
EXECUTIVE. 


Mrs. E. H. Perisho, Chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Gumm; Mrs. Franklin 
Adams; Miss Matilda Wright; Mrs. A. E. Wood. : 


ENTERTAIN MENT. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gumm, Chairman; Miss Willela Fairgrief; Miss Nell 
Bristol; Mrs. O. R. Jones; Mrs. E. H. Perisho; Mrs. James Scott. 


INFORMATION. 


Miss Jennie Gumm, Chairman; Mrs. John Toflinger; Mrs. B. Y. Bergen; 
Mrs. Don Hamilton; Mrs. Clarence Chi reh; Mrs. Frank Sunkel. 


PUBLICITY. 


Mrs. Franklin Adams, Chairman; Mrs. Simon Risser; Miss Betty Gumm; 
Mrs. W. T. Scott; Mrs. Frank Paige; Mrs. I. N. Cooley; Mrs. Vesta Twyman; 
Miss Dora Mays; Mrs. John O. Honnold; Mrs. Luella Mann; Miss Edna 
Mason. : 


RECEPTION. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Gumm, Chairman; Mrs. Bess Howard; Mrs. Lulu Hus- 
ton; Mrs. John O. Honnold; Mrs. Faye Helton; Mrs. Frank Adams; Miss 
Marie Adams; Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols; Mrs. Don Hamilton; Mrs. Chester 
Boland; Mrs. J. E.:Adams; Mrs. W. T. Scott; Mrs. I. N. Cooley; Mrs. Ray 
Delap; Mrs. James Marrs; Mrs. William Thiel; Mrs. Ray Colson; Mrs. O. F. 
Shutzbaugh; Mrs. Joseph McDivitt; Mrs. Lena Jones; Mrs. Charles 
Bussart; Mrs. Ora Bussart; Mrs. E. G. Conn; Mrs. Mary Green; Mrs. Esther 
Gilbert; Mrs. John Coady; Mrs. Robert Boyd; Mrs. Rosa Ferguson; Mrs. 
John Roll; Mrs..Frank Sunkel; Mrs. Helen Flanery; Mrs. Robert Pifer; 
Mrs. Dora Culbertson; Mrs. Bernice Perisho; Mrs. David Easter; Mrs. Stella 
Kerrick; Mrs. Alice Sturgell; Mrs. Lillian Headley; Mrs. Frank Moss; Mrs. 
Stella Kimble; Mrs. Mae Perisho; Mrs. Roy Fisher; Mrs. H. Zeis Gumm; 
Mrs. Harry Bell; Mrs. Art Seass; Mrs. Fred Shoaff; Mrs. Powell Shoaff; 
Mrs. Esther Bauer; Mrs. Harvey Gross; Mrs. Ray Rambo; Miss Sarah Hinds; 
Mrs. Wm. Lewis; Mrs. Stella Hinkle; Mrs. Dessie Conley; Miss Lelia Aitken. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
STATE INSTITUTE MEETING. 


Paris, Illinois, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 18, 
19 and 20, 1925. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


February 18, 9 o’Clock A. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: The Convention will please come to order. We 
will open the session with a “Community Sing” lead by Rev. A. A. Gordanier. 


RRR ETE EET Gam RA TL OU Oe Reet on GESTS was oe ate a tiga eke ooo 8 wis deb ae bares week ewe Ensemble 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will now have the invocation by Dr. E. L. 
Lord. 


igerea Cth tee es Pan Ss nce taste hike he lw xe e ee bee ek Rev. E. L. Lord 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: The next number on the program is a violin 
solo by Mr. Raymond Morris. 


Violin Solo ‘ ota tec raken ent ta ate Ree Ac ae re te Pee nate Soe Raymond Morris. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: As the next speaker, I have the privilege of 
introducing to you Mr. John O. Honnold, the President of the Edgar 
County Farm Bureau. Mr. Honnold: 


MR. JOHN O. HONNOLD: Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLI- 
NOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: 


I esteem it a great pleasure and honor to we leone the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute to our beautiful little city of Paris and community for this, your 
Thirtieth Annual Meeting. As President of the Edgar County Farm Bureau, 
I wish to speak for our entire membership a most hearty welcome to the 
great institution which has, in reality, been the parent to the Farm Bureau 
movement. I wish also to include all other interests and organizations of 
our community, especially our County Farmers’ Institute, the Paris Chamber 
of Commerce and the county press as earnestly greeting you. 

The State Farmers’ Institute held its first meeting in 1896, the same 
year in which our Edgar County Farmers’ Institute was organized. Our lo- 
cal institute has made steady progress from that small beginning until its 
now complex organization. The present high standard of agriculture and 
the livestock industry in Edgar County is to a large extent due to the edu- 
cation of our farmers and towns people through the Farmers’ Institute 
during the past thirty years. What our County Institute has meant to us 
locally, the State Institute has a corresponding value throughout our great 
State of Illinois. 

As I look into your smiling faces this morning at the beginning of this 
Institute, I am first impressed with the most intelligent looking audience 
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of business men ever assembled in Paris, and no doubt the speaker this very 
moment across the street before the Department of Household Science is 
telling our good wives a similar compliment, and I am sure it will be ap- 
preciated by them much more than you have indicated to me. Secondly, 
I can see back of your smiles a determined and inquiring mind as to the 
best methods of continuing to feed and clothe the people of the world, and 
at the same time leave behind a fertile soil and a healthy, honest, indus- 
trious and Christian young manhood and womanhood as worthy stewards. 
And, not until we have accomplished all these will we have served the 
sacred trust which God has commissioned unto us as tillers of the soil. 
In order to accomplish this great task we need to have come to our assistance 
our Department of Agriculture, Experiment Station, Agricultural College, 
Farmers’ Institute, Farm Organization, Agricultural Press and many other 
agencies. The old saying that we shall cause two blades of grass to grow 
where one has grown is not sufficient today. We now have in addition the 
two great unsolved problems of regulating the supply, and of marketing the 
products of the farm. For what shall it profit a man if he gain a largs 
crop and knows not what to do with it? 

In these few remarks I must refrain from getting into too deep subject 
matter for the excellefit program which has been prepared by our State - 
Officers, selecting the best talent in several states, who are specialists in 
their respective lines, and who will bring to us the messages of agriculture 
and right living. And, bless your souls, the farmers are not the only ones 
to derive a benefit from this great Institute, for the merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers and ministers may share in the 
benefits. Especially, I hope that every minister in reach of Paris might 
attend this Institute. I commend the work of the University of Illinois 
in its recent efforts of holding Agricultural conferences over the state for 
the ministers. 

In conclusion, I assure you that during your stay in Paris, all we have 
we gladly share with you. Especially do we invite you to visit our Farm 
Bureau offices. It will be a great pleasure for our farm advisor, Mr. Enos 
Waters, to tell you how we put big things across and to show you through 
the different departments and take you to the basement to inspect the ten- 
thousand egg incubator throbbing with its burden of life. We will be more 
than pleased to take you by automobile to view our schools, churches, busi- 
ness enterprises, factories, and a drive on our paved roads in any direction 
into the most fertile agricultural section of Illinois, to inspect our farms 
with their flocks and herds. 

And, best of all, we want you to mingle with our people that we may 
know each other better, for the real purpose of the Institute might be 
summed up in these words: the greatest good we can do is to cultivate 
ourselves and develop our powers in order that we may be of greater service 
to humanity. 4 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: In behalf of the Institute, I want to thank the 
people of Paris for their hearty welcome, and I may say also that irrespec- 
tive of all that Mr. Honnold has said in his greeting, we have experienced 
the hearty feeling of welcome since we have been here. As soon as we got 
off of the train we were assured that we were a welcome group of people. 


I wish to take this moment to announce some committees that should 
take prompt action. The Credentials Committee will consist of the follow- 
ing: Frank S. Haynes, chairman, J. L. Hufford and H. G. Easterly. All 
delegates should present their credentials to this committee as early as pos- 
sible and before the meeting of delegates at five o’clock this afternoon. 

The Committee on Resolutions will consist of the following: A. N. Ab- 
bott, chairman, George F. Tullock, William Webb, E. W. Burroughs, Fred L. 
Petty, E. G. Theim and Frank S. Haynes. Any resolutions to be brought 
before the convention should first be presented to this committee. 

At the noon hour the Board of Directors of the Hopkins Memorial Asso- 
ciation are requested to meet at the dining room of the Hotel France. The 
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following members will please report: Mr. Mann, Mr. Easterly, Mr. Hay- 
den, Mr. Logan, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Abbott and Prof. Mumford. 

It has been the custom of the Farmers’ Institute to devote the first half 
day to the subject of Soil Fertility and for this morning the plan of presen- 
tation is to first discuss what is known as “The [Illinois System” of soil 
fertility. This subject will be presented by Dr. L. H. Smith, who was for 
many years associated with Dr. Hopkins in his work of the study of the 
soils in this state. Dr. Smith now has charge of the publications of the 
reports of the Soil Survey, and of the matters pertaining to the investigation 
of soils. 

His talk will be followed by a symposium, which will consist of the ex- 
periences of some of the practical farmers in this state. The speakers taking 
part in this Symposium are: C. EK. Hopkins, who has had charge of the 
Hopkihs farm in Marion County, Mr. J. R. Midyette of Ewing, in the south- 
ern part of the state, Mr. Martin H. Schoeffer of Hoyleton, Washington 
county, and Mr. W. L. Mills, of McNabb, Putnam county. 

I will now ask Dr. Smith to come forward and open the session. 


THE ILLINOIS SYSTEM OF PERMANENT SOIL FERTILITY IN THE 
LIGHT OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF INVESTIGATION. 


Dr. L. H. Smiru, University of Illinois. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: 

Recognizing the fact that it is the soil of Illinois that furnishes her 
foremost natural resource, the people of this state twenty-five years ago made 
provision for a systematic and comprehensive investigation of this resource. 

dt was in 1901 that the Forty-Second General Assembly granted the first 
generous appropriation for the investigation of the soils of Illinois by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

It was thru the leadership of the Illinois State Farmers’ Institute that 
this provision was made, and it is this organization that has sponsored, 
thru its Soils Advisory Committee, the continuance of the work through the 
years since that time. Thus, we celebrate, at 
this session of the State Farmers’ Institute, the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the launching of this 
great enterprise, the investigations of Illinois 
soils. It is therefore highly appropriate that some 
special consideration be given at this time to the 
subject before us. 

It was in the year 1900 that our revered Doc- 
tor Cyril G. Hopkins, then serving as chemist of 
the Experiment Station, was called to the chair 
of agronomy, when he began his great life work 
in the study of soils. 


PLAN OF THE SOILS INVESTIGATIONS. 


In taking up this investigation of the soils, 
three main lines of procedure were inaugurated; 
namely, the soil survey, laboratory experiments, 
(including greenhouse culture), and field experi- 
ments. 

In the soil survey the various kinds of soils 
; are classified and mapped in such a manner as 

Dr. L. H. Smith. to furnish a complete inventory of the soils of 

the state. When it is finished, every landowner in 
the state will have a description of the soil on his farm, will know approxi- 
mately its composition, and will have at hand information relating to its 
maintenance and improvement. With the fifty-six thousand square miles 
to cover, this was a gigantic undertaking. The work has progressed steadily, 
however, through the years, county by county, until about ninety-two 
counties have now been mapped. 
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Proportion of state mapped, 90%; proportion of 


state covered by analysis, 60%; proportion of state covered by publications, 


380%. 


PROGRESS OF THE SOIL SURVEY. 
; these darker colored areas are those that have been mapped, 


In this work samples representing each soil type are collected and sub- 
jected to chemical analysis, and well over half the state has been covered 
by this phase of the work. To date twenty-eight county soil reports have 

Thus the status of the soil survey at the present moment may be roughly 

I have a map here that will serve to visualize the general progress 
of the soil survey. These ten counties in white color are the ones remaining 
and the red colored counties are those for which the published reports have 


been published. 
summarized as follows: 


to be mapped 
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Fig. 1.—Map showing the progress of the soil survey of Illinois. 
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been issued. As soon as any county is platted, a copy of the map is placed 
in the hands of the Farm Advisor. 

In the first report of the Farmers’ Institute, after the soil investigations 
were started, fifteen experiment fields were reported as having been laid out. 
Some of these original fields are still being continud. Others have been dis- 
continued; altogether more than fifty have been operated. There are at 
the present time thirty-five soil experiment fields laid out in plots serving 
for investigation as well as for demonstration. These fields are so laid 
out and operated as to give information on practical and permanent sys- 
tems of farming, including matters relating to fertilizer requirements, 


proper systems of crop rotations, drainage, prevention of erosion, sub-soiling 
and dynamiting. 
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Fig. 2.—Map showing the location of soil experiment fields in Illinois. 


This map will serve to give-a general idea of the distribution over the 
state of the soil fields as they are at the present time. 


A SYSTEM OF PERMANENT SOIL FERTILITY. 


As the results of these investigations accumulated, there was gradually 
evolved a philosophy or doctrine of soil fertility intended to apply to the 
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more common soils of Illinois and to similar areas. This body of ideas, 
relating to the fertility of the soil was enunciated by Doctor Hopkins and 
it has come to be called the “Illinois System of Soil Fertility.” 

I have been asked to outline on this occasion the Illinois System of 
Soil Fertility and I assure you that this task is undertaken with due appre- 
ciation of the honor involved. In presenting the subject I shall attempt first 
to give as nearly as I am able to interpret it, Doctor Hopkins’ own con- 


ception of the matter, and I do this with no little misgiving, appreciating 


fully the difficulty of representing fairly and impartially the views and 
opinions of another. 


DOCTOR HOPKINS’ RELATION TO THE ILLINOIS SYSTEM. 


In speaking of the relation of Doctor Hopkins to the Illinois System, 
Doctor Robert Stewart has well expressed the matter in his Circular of IIli- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station, No. 245, in the following statement: 

“The great contribution made by the late Doctor Hopkins was the 
gathering together, studying, interpreting, classifying, and unifying of 
the known facts of agriculture, into a definite whole as practiced and 
taught by him in the ‘Illinois System of Permaent Soil Fertility.’ 

“Many of the facts upon which the Illinois System is based have 
been known for years, and even centuries, and have been developed by 
other men and other institutions, and in other times. It remained, 
however, for Doctor Hopkins to bring together and to unify these iso- 
lated facts into a definite workable system and by his own investiga- 
tions to demonstrate clearly that the system could be understood and 
used by the average farmer on his own fields with very profitable and 
satisfactory results. In his interpretation of the facts upon which the 
system is based, all mien have not agreed, and some even still do not 

' agree with him. But the system rests on the sure foundation of facts 
supported by an abundance of experimental data now available from the 
fields and laboratories operated under his direction.” 
. In the speaker’s opinion, the foregoing statement by Stewart is very 
fair in explaining the great heritage that Doctor Hopkins has left us. 

Twelve years ago at the Annual Convention of this organization Doctor 
Hopkins himself presented an address on the same subject which you will 
find in the reeords of the Institute. In the opening paragraph he says: 

“T have been invited to speak upon the Illinois System. of Perma- 
nent Fertility, but I wish to state in the beginning that in complying ~ 
with this request, I am speaking in a representative capacity. Many 
have contributed to the development of this system including both able. 
investigators in other states and countries, my own colleagues in the 
investigation of Illinois soils, and the truly scientific farmers of this 
state, some of whom have kept their own farm practice so close up to 
the work of the Experiment Station as to exert a great influence upon 
the adoption of permanent fertility.” 
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Thus we see that Doctor Hopkins himself laid no claim for originality 
of the fundamental principles upon which the idea of the Illinois System is 
based. 


THE WRITER'S INTERPRETATION OF THE ILLINOIS SYSTEM. 


As the speaker understands it, Doctor Hopkins’ dominant idea was to 
provide a system of soil fertility that would result in a permanent agri- 
culture. He recognized that the continual removal of crops from the land 
must finally lead to soil exhaustion unless the materials taken from the 
soil be restored. The common practice of applying commercial fertilizers 
returns to the soil some of the necessary elements, but not in amounts pro- 
portionate to the quantities removed by crops, thus producing the effect 
. of a stimulation of the soil rather than that of a sufficient supply of plant 
food. By restoring the elements to the soils somewhat in excess of the 
amounts in which they are removed by cropping and thru other natural 
processes, the soil is not only maintained in its natural fertility, but is 
- actually built up and made more productive. In order to accomplish this 
effect the elements must be secured in the most economic form, which 
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Fig. 4.—Oblong Experiment Field—Soil, gray soil loam on tight clay. Lime- 
stone (L) produces the large increase in yields. 


ordinarily calls for raw materials rather than those that are treated or 
manufactured. Thus in ordinary cropping systems, raw rock phosphate 
should be used and the natural biological process of the soil will make the 
phosphorus available. Nitrogen should be secured from the air through 
the growth of legume crops. Potassium is abundant in most normal soils 
and the problem of supplying this element is usually a matter of liberation 
from the minerals naturally present in the soil rather than the application 
of potassium salts. In order that these natural biological processes may 
function properly, the soil must be supplied with sufficient of basic material, 
and for this purpose natural crushed limestone serves best. 


This is an attempt at a very brief statement of the fundamental or 
guiding principles of Doctor Hopkins’ proposition of a Permanent System 
of Agriculture. There are hundreds of deviations in details, most of which 
are yet to be worked out. Such details will vary with different types of 
soil; they will vary with the kind of enterprise followed, whether grain 
farming, livestock farming, or fruit farming; they will vary with different 
economic situations, such, for example, as affect the accessibility and the 
cost of different forms of fertilizing materials. And so, while we may con- 
sider that the great idea of a permanent system of agriculture, and the 
fundamental principles for carrying it out are established, in reality the 
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work on this problem is only well begun. The foundation is laid, so to 
speak, but the great super-structure is yet to be erected before Illinois agri- 
culture as a whole shall be actually upon a permanent basis. 


‘SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH SOIL INVESTIGATIONS. 


In our constant strife to reduce all problems to the simplest formula, we 
are often prone to disregard complicating elements and there is danger in 
becoming dogmatic in our statements. If the problems of said management 
could all be reduced to a few simple formulas there would be no need of the 
years and years of patient study of conflicting results that we often have 
to deal with. It seems worth while to consider for a moment some of the 
difficulties peculiar to soil investigation which are sometimes not fully 
appreciated. 

In the first place, the soil is to be regarded as a dynamic, everchanging, 
exceedingly complex substance made up of organic and inorganic materials 
and teeming with life in the form of micro-organism. Because of these 
characteristics, the soil cannot be considered as a reservoir into which a 
given quantity of an element or elements of plant food can be poured with 
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Fig. 5.—Oquawka Experiment Field—Sand soil naturally very unproductive. 
Notice that limestone (L) more than doubles the yield. 


assurance that it will respond with a given increase in crop yield. Like- 
wise it cannot be expected to respond with perfect uniformity to a given 
set of management standards. To be productive a soil must be in such con- 
dition physically with respect to structure and moisture as to encourage 
root development; and in such condition chemically that injurious sub- 
stances are not present in harmful amounts, that a sufficient supply of the 
elements of plant food become available or usable during the growing sea- 
son, and that lime materials are present in sufficient abundance favorable 
for the growth of the higher plants and of the beneficial micro-organism. 
Good soil management under humid conditions involve the adoption of those 
tillage, cropping, and fertilizer treatment methods which will result in profit- 
able and permanent crop production on the soil type concernea. 

In the interpretation of field results all these complexities related to the 
fundamental nature of the soil are involved. Added to these complexities 
are the inevitable soil variations which occur in most fields. One plot may 
not be just like another and thus the response to the experimental treat- 
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ment is misinterpreted. In such a case many repetitions of the experiment 
are required. . 

Again, the seasonal effect of one year upon a given treatment may not 
be the same as that of another year. On the old Continuous-Corn plot on 
the Morrow plots the yield in 1916 was 11.2 bushels per acre, and the next 
year it was 40 bushels. Thus long years of trials are necessary before. 
- positive conclusions are warranted. 

But these natural complications are not enough; added to these per- 
plexities are those of man-made origin found in the ever changing economic 
conditions by which market prices are affected. For example, many farm- 
ers have enjoyed substantial profit in the use of rock phosphate purchased 
at $6.00 or $8.00 per ton and with corn selling at $1.00 and even $2.00 a 
bushel; but when the price of phosphate went up to $15.00 and corn sold 
at forty cents a bushel, it was a common observation that phosphate was 
not being extensively purchased. 

My purpose in bringing before you these problems with their com- 
plexities is not to discourage you in the prosecution of soil investigation 
or to shake your confidence in them, but rather to warn against hasty 
conclusions based upon scanty experience or superficial observation, and 
perhaps to explain the action of the experiment station man when some- 
times he seems to be stalling for time in answering the numerous legitimate 
questions that are put to him. 


RESULTS FROM EXPERIMENT FIELDS. 


In spite of these various difficulties, however, our soil experiment fields 
have furnished, and will continue to furnish as the years go by, much in- 
valuable information of reliable character. 

‘May we now turn to some typical results from several of these experi- 
ment fields which have a bearing upon our discussion of the Illinois System. 
In the limited time at our disposal I will attempt to show only a section of 
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Fig. 6.—Joliet Experiment Field—Soil, brown silt loam. The greatest increase 
from soil treatment here is effected by the application of phosphorus. 


the plots from each field including: (1) a check plot receiving no manurial 
treatment; (2) a residues plot where stalks and straw, and also legume 
crops are ‘plowed down to furnish organic matter and nitrogen; (3) a third 
plot to which limestone is added; (4) a plot which receives residues, lime- 
stone and phosphorus; and finally (5) the same as the preceeding, but with 
the addition of potassium. 

These fields are all under a systematic program of crop rotation, the 
one most frequently used consisting of wheat, corn, oats, and legumes. 
For the purpose of making these comparisons we have represented the value 
of the crops produced, upon the basis of per acre per year, and we have as- 
sumed values corresponding to the average market prices on December Ist, 
for the past ten years, with corn at $.78, wheat $1.45, oats $.48, rye $1.10, 
barley $.80 and hay at $16.03. 


< 
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The principal thing that I should like to bring out in this connection 
is that these fields show quite different responses to different treatment. 


SPECIAL NEED FOR ORGANIC MATTER AND NITROGEN. 


Let us first consider a group of fields which are especially responsive 
to the residues treatment which, of course, supplies organic matter and 
nitrogen. The Hartsburg field exhibits such a response. With no soil treat- 
ment the crop value is $33.11 per acre per year, but under the residuous 
system the value rises to $38.44. The limestone data shows no benefit of 
consequence and rock phosphate in addition to limestone has not given 
sufficient increase to cover the cost. The addition of potassium shows 
negative results. This striking increase by the simple addition of organic 
matter is also found in the results from the Minonk, Rockford and Union 
Grove fields. 
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Fig. 7.—Odin Experiment Field—Soil, gray silt loam on tight clay. While 
limestone (L) is needed first on this land, observe that potassium (K) has pro- 
duced a still larger increase. 


LIMESTONE THE FOREMOST REQUIREMENT. 


Let us now turn to southern Illinois where limestone is the foremost 
requirement. For a typical illustration we may use the results from the 
Oblong field. The use of limestone on this field has almost doubled the 
yield. Phosphate applied in addition to limestone has increased it to some 
extent, and potassium has raised the increase a limited amount. If time 
permitted, similar results might be shown from Newton, Ewing, Odin, Toledo, 
and other fields. 


In this connection might be mentioned the striking response from 
limestone on our sandy fields. At Oquawka we have a crop value of $9.19 
on the residuous plot, but on the adjacent plot, where limestone has been 
added, the value rises to $23.35. The short time experiments on the 
Palestine field exhibit a similar tendency. 


Considering briefly the effect of limestone on some of the fields lying 
outside of the acid region of southern Illinois we find at Mt. Morris a crop 
increase amounting to $6.50 per acre. In like manner striking -results have 
been produced from the limestone used on the Carlinville, Carthage and 
Urbana fields. On most of the fields, in fact, there has been some benefit 
from limestone altho there are a few instances of an actual loss on the 
limestone plots, as found on the Minonk, Hartsburg, and Rockford fields. 
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PHOSPHORUS HUNGER. 


Speaking next of the fields where the soil has responded to phosphorus 
in a striking manner we may mention the Joliet field where the phosphorus 
plots show an increase in the value of crop yields amounting to $8.60 per 
acre per year, thus yielding a very handsome profit with rock phosphate 
at its highest cost. Other fields especially responsive to phosphorus treat- 
ment are those at Galesburg and Sidell, where rock phosphate has been 
applied, at Bloomington and Antioch, where bone meal has been the source 
of phosphorus, and at Urbana, where both of these phosphorus carriers have 
been tested. 


BENEFIT FROM POTASSIUM. 


Potassium is an element required by peat soil, but we have found that 
the addition of potassium salts has produced a marked effect on certain 
fields not located on peat. Quite a marked result has been produced on 
the Odin field, by potassium sulfate and the plots at Union Grove show con- 
siderable benefit from the use of this material. Kainit has given good 
results at Ewing. 


NO EXHIBITION OF OUTSTANDING RESULTS. 


Another group of fields might be shown in which no certain treatment 
stands out in particular, but the results grade in step-like fashion from one 
plot to another. 


SCOPE OF THE ILLINOIS SYSTEM, 


Among the various ideas concerning the Illinois system of soil fertility, 
one of the prevalent notions is that the system prescribes the application 
to the soil of certain specific materials, and the omission of, or substitution 
for, any of these materials represents a violation of the system. 

It has been the purpose in presenting these results representing a few 
- typical cases to emphasize the fact that our soils differ tremendously in their 
response to various treatments, and to show that the building up of soil 


cannot be reduced to a single method of procedure. The deduction is, that -. 


a system of soil fertility must be comprehensive and deal with fundamental - 
principles. A workable system cannot be tied to a single simple formula, 
or a single method of procedure. With such complex problems to deal: with 
it is inevitable that progress is slow, and it is also probable that occasional 
mistakes will be made. 

In considering this problem a large stock of patience is required and 
above all, an open-minded attitude must be maintained even to the extent 
of sometimes changing an opinion. We should maintain in this matter the 
spirit of our great teacher, Dr. Hopkins, who in the closing words of an ad- 
dress given before this organization nine years ago, said: 

“We must always be open-minded and ready to change our opinion 
tomorrow, if justified by additional investigation, with accumulated, 
trustworthy data.” [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will now hear some of the experiences of 
the farmers, and I will call on Mr. Hopkins first. 


POORLAND FARM. 
C. E. Hopkins, Livingston County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSPITUTE: It 
is said that a certain gentleman was once invited to speak before the in- 
mates of Sing Sing Penitentiary, and he opened his remarks by saying 
“HMellow Citizens.” However, he saw his mistake right away, and changed 
his form of greeting to “Fellow Convicts.” That did not seem to be very 
satisfactory either, but he let it go and proceeded to say “I am glad to see 
so many of you here.” [Laughter.] 

I always try, in discussing any particular question, to avoid aptcitine 
it. I heard a story recently in line with the point in question. A man who 
was decidedly bow-legged and who was very much concerned about it, went 
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to see Professor Coue, the great auto-suggestion 
expert. Professor Coue told him that his trouble 
was largely imaginary. The Professor said to the 
gentleman: “YOU have been letting your imagi- 
nation run along wrong lines and the thing to do 
is to just reverse your imagination and I think 
you will get along all right.” He said further, 
“When you go home tonight and go to bed, just 
repeat over to yourself eighty times, these words 
‘Every day, in every way, my legs are straighter. 
Every day, in every way, my legs are getting 
straighter.” Well, after talking with the pro- 
fessor the gentleman became quite enthused over 
his suggestion. He went home and went to bed 
an hour or so before his usual time, but he forgot 
to stop repeating the sentence when he got to 
eighty; he really repeated this phrase one hun- 
drew and twenty times, and when he awoke in the 
morning he was actually knockneed. [Laughter.] 
Carl E. Hopkins I have been asked to discuss with you for a 
. 3 _ short time this morning the plan of work at Poor- 
land Farm, as outlined and directed by Dr. Hop- 
kins, together with thé results and accomplishments. I1 think it may be 
appropriate to speak first of the thought and purpose which prompted this 
undertaking. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE FARM. ‘ 


In his study of the soils of Illinois, Dr. Hopkins found an extensive 
area of.land, covering some twenty counties in the south-central part of 
the state, which was extremely low in productive power. This particular 
type of soil is commonly known as Gray Silt Loam on Tight Clay. 

After careful. and exhaustive investigation, Dr. Hopkins became con- 
vinced that these soils were susceptible to and capable of material improve- 
ment; that by restoring the fertility of these worn and impoverished soils, 
together with the adoption of practical rotations, consisting of the kind 
and variety of crops adapted to the soil and climatic conditions, this land 
could again be made to produce crops that would pay a reasonable return 
on the capital and labor invested. In a broader sense, he knew that a simi- 
lar, or even a more serious condition prevailed in other sections of the coun- 
try; that millions of acres of land had already been abandoned and were 
beyond self redemption. 

«It was because of these convictions and this knowledge that he pur- 
chased the tract of land, which later was named and has since been known 
as Poorland Farm. There is no doubt that the underlying purpose in this 
undertaking was to demonstrate that this land could be reclaimed and once 
more made to produce profitable crops. 

Dr. Hopkins was an optimist as regards Poorland Farm as he always 
was when conditions justified. In his little book “The Farm That Won’t 
’ Wear Out”, which many of you no doubt have read, we find him saying: 

“Intelligent optimism is admirable, but fact is better than fiction, 
and blind bigotry paraded as optimism is dangerous and condemnable. 
Some one has said that such a bigot is not an optimist but a ‘cheerful 
idiot.’ 

“To purchase rich, well-watered land at a low price and become 
wealthy by merely waiting until the land increases in value ten-fold, 
while making a living by taking fertility from the soil, has been easy — 
and common in the great agricultural states during the last half cen- 
tury. ; 

“But paradoxical as it may seem, land values have increased while 
fertility and productiveness have decreased, and, with shorter days for 
higher priced and less efficient farm labor, with more middlemen to 
absorb the profits between the producer and the consumer, it is now 
difficult indeed to buy land with borrowed money and pay for it from 
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subsequent farm profits. If continued soil depletion is practiced, ulti- 
mate failure is the only possible future for such investments.” 


But his faith in this undertaking was such that he, himself, without any 
hesitation or misgivings, went heavily into debt in making the purchase. 
And this faith he always retained. Never, for one moment during the years 
that followed, did he falter or waver. Dr. Hopkins had undertaken this 
work only after very careful and mature deliberation. He had considered 
and analyzed the whole matter from every possible angle and had estimated 
and anticipated the difficulties as well as the possibilities. He fully under- 
stood the needs of the soil and knew from the beginning that it would re- 
quire several years of time, together with much labor. and expense, in addi- 
tion to the purchase price of the land, before he could hope to realize any 
profit. 

From my conversations and correspondence with him, year after year, 
I am sure he was never disappointed with the results so far as the soil 
treatment was concerned; in fact he has said to me many times that the 
crops were better than he expected them to be. Of course, the weather 
man did throw a good many monkey wrenches into the gears which inter- 
fered greatly with our plans and affected the yields, but adverse weather 
conditions are not confined solely to southern Illinois; and, so far as I am 
able to judge, Dr. Hopkins was never discouraged and never regretted the 
venture or the sacrifices he was compelled to make. 


SOIL CONDITION AND CROPS. 


The original 316 acres of Poorland Farm.were purchased late in the 
fall of 1903 and before Christmas the first carloads of limestone and rock 
phosphate had been ordered. I am inclined to think now, after reading his 
correspondence and from certain things he told me, together with my own 
experience, that without doubt Dr. Hopkins’ most difficult and perplexing 
problem during these first years was trying to keep up the courage of his 
tenants, which is not at all surprising. He knew from the outset and said 
repeatedly that it was going to be a long time proposition and expected 
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little in the beginning. The tenants were looking for more immediate 
results and probably expected results which the conditions did not justify. 

Some of the land had been practically abandoned for several years prior 
to the beginning of Dr. Hopkins’ work. One 40-acre field had been seeded 
to wheat in the fall of 1903. 

Perhaps I should explain here for the benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted with southern Illinois conditions, that we do not use tile at Poor- 
land Farm because of the almost impervious subsoil, but are compelled 
to depend entirely upon surface drainage. And, drainage is a real and 
often a difficult problem, since our average annual rainfall is about 46 — 
inches, if I remember rightly. So we plow our fields in narrow lands, 
thus having a dead furrow and a corresponding back furrow at intervals 
of two rods. 

Going back to the wheat sown in the fall of 1903: well, it was almost 
a complete failure. They did harvest the back furrows,—where the soil 
had a double thickness, so to speak,—one swath of the grain binder every 
two rods. Another 40-acre field was in hay. It produced 14 loads,—abour 
one-third hay and two-thirds weeds. Assuming they were ton loads, the 
yield of actual hay was about 400 pounds per acre. 

My father, having visited the farm not long after the work was started, 
told me later of having seen the tenant load all of the shock corn from 
more than an acre of land on a single wagon bed and haul it to the barn. 
No, it is not at all surprising that the tenants became discouraged. 

My personal acquaintance with Poorland Farm began in 1908, when 
I became associated with my brother in its operation. I continued to - 
reside on the farm until 1917, and have been closely associated with the 
work there since that time, although for two years ‘the farm was under 
the direct management of Mr. Frank H. McKelvey, representing the Hop- 
kins Memorial Association. 

When Dr. Hopkins wrote me in 1907 and later came to see me about 
joining him in the operation of the farm, he had little to offer except possi- 
bilities and his own unfaltering faith. Even as late as 1910, as those of 
you who have read his book “The Story Of The Soil’, may recall, he 
causes Adelaide to say, quoting her husband, in a letter to her parents 
back in Virginia: 

“Every bushel of corn, oats and wheat that this old farm ‘has pro- 
duced during the last six years has been wholly at the expense of the 
meager stock of reserve nitrogen stlll left in the soil after 75 years of 
almost continuous effort to ‘work the land for all that’s in it. We 
have no right to expect really good crops until after the second rota- 
tion is completed, because the clover grown in the first rotation does 
not have a fair chance, the limestone not yet being well mixed with the 
soil, the phosphorus supply being inadequate, the inoculation being im- 
perfect, and no provision whatever having been made to supply decay- 
ing organic matter in advance of the first clover crop.” 

And it was not until after the second rotation was completed that we 
began to get satisfactory results in grain yields, although we did secure 
some very good clover yields during the second rotation. I quote again 
from Adelaide’s letter: 

“Field No. 4 produced aS much real hay last year as all the rest 
of the farm has produced since the work was started. The hay this 
year is worth as much for feed as all that has been harvested during 
the previous five years.” 


In other words, the crops were improving in quality as well as in 
quantity; and in this connection I might say that the cattle and horses 
always found the line in the pastures between the treated and untreated 
land and were almost never seen grazing on the checks. 


The original plan at Poorland Farm provided for a six year rotation con- 
sisting of corn, oats, wheat” and three years of hay and pasture, usually 
mixed timothy and clover, in order to build up a reserve of organic matter 
and humus. The plan also provided for the application of one ton of rock 
phosphate and two tons of ground limestone per acre each rotation. A 
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heavier application of limestone would, no doubt, have proved profitable 
at first, owing to the high acidity of the soil and the extreme deficiency of 
the element calcium, so necessary to clover, and additional car loads of 
limestone were applied whenever available time and labor permitted,— 
ten car loads having been applied in a single year. 


Two check strips, three rods wide and containing 1144 acres each, were 
left on each of the six 40-acre fields when the work began, and with one 
exception these checks still remain. One of these checks on each field has 
received no soil treatment during the entire twenty-one years except that 
farm manure has been applied in cases where the field itself received ma- 
nure. The other check has received limestone, but no phosphate, while the 
balance of the fields have received both limestone and phosphate. 


CROP RESULTS AT POORLAND. 


Now, as to results. Owing to the inconvenience and expense involved, — 
we have not attempted to keep records of yields every year. We have, how- 
ever, secured records at intervals, comparing the treated with the untreated 
portions of the fields. I might say in this connection that certain crops are 
better adapted to this section of the state than others. For example, our 
experience with corn and oats, except in occasional years, has not been as 
encouraging as with wheat. This is due primarily to the fact that these 
crops mature later than wheat; neither do they get as early a start in the 
spring, and consequently are more susceptible to drought and suffer from 
it to a much greater degree. However, we have produced some very satis- 
factory corn and oats crops, running as high as 40 to 50 bushels per acre. 
A portion of a field of oats in 1917 that was Sh very early yielded 75 
bushels per acre. 


However, for reasons already Sead. Southern Illinois is better adapted 
to wheat, grass, cattle and fruit. Our experience with wheat and clover 
during recent years has been very gratifying, adverse weather conditions 
considered. In 1913 the untreated land produced 11% bushels per acre; 
the limed check 15 bushels, while the combination of lime and phosphate 
produced 3514 bushels. The heaviest yield was in 1917 having been seeded 
in the fall of 1916 and harvested after I left the farm. The untreated land 
produced slightly less than 8 bushels per acre, 7.7 bushels, to be exact; the 
limed check yielded 21.3 bushels and the portion of the field having re- 
ceived both limestone and phosphate yielded 44.1 bushels, or an increase 
of 36.4 bushels per acre for the soil treatment. 


At that time this particular field had been under the system of treat- 
ment for 14 years. The treatment had cost, as an average, $2 per acre per 
year, or a total of $28. This one crop of wheat paid the entire cost of the 
soil treatment during the preceding 14 years and left a profit of $44 per 
acre. Furthermore, at least half of the limestone and probably 75 per cent 
or more of the phosphorus remained in the soil for the use offuture crops. 


For several years we have been observing the residual effect of this soil 
treatment, no phosphate having been applied since 1916, and only one car 
load of limestone since 1919. During this time the wheat yield ran as low 
as 19 bushels one year. Other years it has been 25 to 30 bushels. Last 
year it promised 30 to 35 bushels, until a few weeks before harvest, but 
owing to several severe rain and wind storms, it became badly lodged and 
rust developed to a degree seldom seen in that section. The actual yields 
were 2334 bushels on the best field, 14 bushels where limestone had been 
applied and 4 bushels on the untreated check. 


“We are having practically no trouble in growing clover, in fact much 
less trouble than is being experienced in the Corn Belt, as a general average. 
Our clover crops will average far superior to the clover in the Corn Belt 
and we have not had a clover failure for years. We are growing sweet 
clover quite extensively now and thing it is going to help to solve our tight 
sub-soil problem; at least, we think it will help the corn and other late 
maturing crops to withstand drought. Soy beans and cow peas have been 
grown to some extent and are among our more certain crops. 
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SYSTEM FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND. 


Let me say in conclusion, from my experience and observation 1 am be- 
coming more and more convinced as the years go by, as to the fundamental 
soundness of the Illinois System of Permanent Soil Fertility; in fact, even 
while I was engaged in the operation of Poorland Farm, I never had any 
doubt as to the practicability and effectiveness of the soil treatment, al- 
though I confess that I did use to become very much peeved and aggravated 
with the weather man, and I think with good and sufficient reason. For 
example: In 1914 from early April until late in August he gave us not to 
exceed 2 inches of rain. I planted corn that year in May which did not 
sprout until late in August. That was my best corn, the chinch bugs hav- 
ing taken the earlier planting. And in 1915, from the 20th day of May 
to the 21st day of August we had a total rainfall of 36 inches. I could talk 
for a long time about my experiences in 1915, but I prefer to forget them. 


We have also had our share of insect pests,—chinch bugs, army worms, 
and the like. The venture has not been all roses and sunshine; on the 
contrary, it has been a long, up-hill pull. We were not able to do many 
things we would like to have done. We felt that our first job was to feed 
the soil so it could produce crops, otherwise the whole project would have 
had to fail. We did not build a new house although we needed one. We 
did not have modern conveniences. We did not have an automobile in those 
days; in fact, we didn’t even have a Ford. We did build a new barn, and 
a good one. We erected two silos. We did an immense lot of fencing and 
we applied 66 car loads of limestone and 23 car loads of rock phosphate. 
And we have harvested three tons per acre of as fine a clover hay as ever 
grew; we have threshed five bushels of alsike clover seed per acre and we 
have grown wheat that yielded 44 bushels per acre, which is within 10 bush- 
els of Frank Mann’s eight year average on his $500 land with four tons of 
rock phosphate. 

I think I have taken all the time I should, but I just want to say in clos- 
ing, as I have said on previous occasions: I would not accept the average 
farm in Southern Illinois as a gift if I had to agree to live upon it, oper- 
ate it and try to make my living from it, if for any reason I was not able 
to-build it up by a system such as has been outlined here this morning. On 
the other hand, after having been in very close touch with this work for 
the past seventeen years and after having devoted five years to Farm Bureau 
work in one of the best counties in the state, in the heart of the corn belt, 
I am not at all sure but that southern Illinois land, at the price at which 
it can be purchased today, if properly handled, will prove to be a more prof- 
itable investment than the land in the Corn Belt at prevailing prices; I am 
not sure but what it will return a higher rate of interest on the investment. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 

Q. I would just like to ask Mr. Hopkins one question that arose in my 
mind, if in his opinion the improvement of the soil does not go a long ways 
to overcome the adverse climatic conditions? 


A. Yes, I think there is no doubt that as the work is continued and 
more organic matter and humus are incorporated into the soil, we Will have 
less difficulty from the severe droughts which we frequently have. That 
is one of our serious problems, the sub-soil being almost impervious. We 
do not have much of a reservoir for surplus moisture. The water can’t go 
down, and when it gets dry there is not very much to come up, and so our 
crops suffer; however, if we can grow these deep-rooted legumes and in- 
corporate more organic matter into the soil to a greater depth, I feel that 
it will be of great benefit, especially in times of drought. 


Q. And when you have that you can have tile drainage too, can’t you? 


A. Tile can possibly be used to advantage then. It is neither practical 
nor profitable at the present time. I thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: MI will next call on Mr. Midyette for a few 
remarks. 
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ILLINOIS SYSTEM GIVES RESULTS. 
J. R. Mipyerre, Franklin County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS: JI don’t know as I have very much to tell 
you. Mr. Hopkins has about made my speech. I farm the same type of soil, 
or, very near the same type of soil that Poorland farm has. I was there 
last summer when they had the meeting there and it differs from my soil 
in only one way, it don’t have quite as good drainage as I have. Most of 
my land is well drained; it lies rolling enough to drain, but I found that 
Poorland farm is not so fortunate. 

Let me take you back to the year 1908 at which time I moved onto 
the 120 acres of land that I now own in Franklin County. In 1906 we bought 
this farm, eighty acres lying there and forty here (Illustrating) on two 


Mr. Midyette holding single sweet 
clover plant. 


public highways. The town of Ewing is one-half mile south of here. This 
is what we call the Home eighty as we bought that first. The coal com- 
pany had taken our other land, so on the 6th day of November, 1906, we 
purchased the 80 acres at $42 an acre, and this forty acres which they said 
was a “pretty” one, for $35 an acre. The old man living in that part of 
the county encouraged me very much. They said I would starve to death. 
One said “Yes, your work mares are fat now, but they will never be that 
way any more,” 


Cou. 


When we made our payments on this land, we lacked $1,200 of having 
enough money to pay for it, and we had no house and we had no barn 
whatever. I built a barn that fall that cost me $800. I expected to make 
this my home for the rest of my days, and we put a barn 50 feet square 
that cost us $800. Of course, I had to borrow the money to pay for it. 
We had no house fit to live in, but we did live in it that winter and a part 
of the next summer, and in August we commenced to build a new residence. 
My carpenter told me it would be about $700 with what old stuff we could 
use out of the other building, but when the bills finally all came in they 
amounted to over $1,500. That winter I had some good young mules and 
horses, and I sold enough of them to pay off about half of what I had bor- 
rowed, or a little more, leaving something over $2,000 left to pay. 

This land was more fertile than Dr. Hopkins’ land was. We could 
raise 20 bushels of corn in a good season and we could raise 15 bushels of 
oats and we could raise from a ton to a ton and a half of timothy and 


Spreading limestone. 


sometimes half a ton of red top hay, but we could raise no clover whatever,— 
clover would not grow. I spent some money for clover seed, and I found 
that I might as well have poured it into the fire as seed it on that land. 


We worked for four years, my family and I, and we got no further up 
the hill. We paid our taxes and our interest, and that is all we could do. 
We just lived. Don’t think for one minute that we didn’t have plenty to 
eat, because my wife always found plenty to eat around the farm. 


I am going to tell you now about this old forty, the forty that the old 
men there said “was no account whatever, it never raised anything and 
never will raise anything.” As I said, we got very badly in debt and I 
borrowed more money to buy limestone when I saw what the experiment 
station was doing. I figured that if they could increase crop yields with 
limestone as much as they did, if they could double the yields and triple 
them, that I could do so too. So I went and borrowed more money from the 
banker at Ewing. The man across the road had the mortgage and he 
always said he wanted to get the farm. I had to give him a mortgage on 


the entire hundred and twenty acres and after I had paid all but four 


hundred dollars, he wanted that land. 
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YIELDS MORE THAN TREBLED. 


Now, I will give you the yields, and if you wish, you may put them 
down. Field No. 9 containing 18.2 acres was limed in 1913, in the spring, 
two and one-half tons per acre after which it was planted to corn and it 
raised 14 bushels to the acre. 

In 1914 this same field was seeded to oats, and whereas it had only been 
yielding 10 bushels of oats. You see as Mr. Hopkins has said, that you have 
to get around to the second rotation before you begin to get a very large in- 
-crease. I seeded clover on those oats and failed to get any clover, and 
in 1914 plowed it for wheat and put on about two tons more of limestone. 
In 1915 we raised 17.bushels of wheat. One year it was in wheat before 
it was treated, and it made 3 bushels per acre. Timothy was seeded with 
the wheat in the fall and the clover was seeded in the spring of 1915, and 
in 1916 it produced 3 ton of clover and timothy per acre. 

‘That timothy stood about this high to a man and the clover was just 
about up to the top of the timothy. It raised 3 tons of hay to the acre, 


Spreading manure in sweet clover to plow under for corn. 


the best we could tell, as we only weighed a limited number of loads and 
figured it from that. That is the way we got the yield. We didn’t weigh 
every load because it was not baled, but put in the barn loose. 

In 1917 it was still in clover and timothy and raised two tons and a 
half to the acre of hay. There was no more lime put on. It was manured 
on the clover stubble in the winter of 1916. In 1918 it was in clover and 
timothy and raised two and a half tons to the acre. In 1919 it was in 
corn and raised 45 bushels to the acre. For three years it was in clover and 
timothy and raised eight tons of hay to the acre. In 1919 we also had 
45 bushels of corn to the acre, and in 1920 it was in corn again, but was 
manured with 10 or 12 loads to the acre and raised 42 bushels. In 1921, 
without any more treatment it raised 26 bushels of oats to the acre instead 
of raising ten as it had before. In 1922 it was in sweet clover. This sweet 
clover was sown with the oats. We commenced about the 17th day of April 
to seed those oats and finished the 23rd. It rained during the time we were 
putting them in, and I aimed to pasture the cows in this field that year. 
We had about 20 head of cows at that time, and I aimed to turn them in 
about the first of April, but it was so very wet that I waited on account 
of tramping down the soil until about the 1st of May. The sweet clover 
was then something like waist high, and believe me, later it was a hard 
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Sweet clover before plowing under. 


job to find those cows in that field. We didn’t have an aeroplane, but three 
of us had to hunt for these cows every morning in that 18 acre patch and 
then sometimes we would fail to find them and we would have to go back 
to the barn and get the horses and go after them. Almost any place in that 
field you couldn’t see a cow ten feet away from you to save your life. It 
was just as thick as it could stand. 


FIFTY TWO BUSHELS OF CORN—-THREE AND ONE HALF OF CLOVER. 


We intended to plow that under in August and seed it to wheat, but 
before we had a chance to. do that, the crop died. Any of you who have 
raised sweet clover know that when the top of the plant is dead the root 


Plowing under sweet clover for corn. 


is gone. We did plow it in the spring of 1923 and planted it to corn, but « 
the trouble was we planted it a little too early for our country and we failed 

to get a good stand. We re-disced it and planted it again the second time 

and then raised 52 bushels of corn to the acre, 
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Cutting sweet clover for hay. 


This last year, 1924, it was seeded to soy beans the first week in June 
and harvested the first week in September, and we got 214 tons of hay, 
where we cut it for hay, and in the three acres where we cut it for seed, 
we got about 18 or 19 bushels of beans per acre. 

Q. ‘Is that figure per acre? 

A. Yes, sir, 18 to 19 bushels per acre from that patch. We kept this 
for seed and the cows ate the straw. 

The other half of the “‘pretty forty’, as they called it, is the 18.8 acres 
here, and I will give no record of that back of 1917, because it may be too 
tedious to listen to figures all the time. 

Q. You have applied no phosphate to this land, have you? 

: A. This field here has never had any phosphate except about 225 pounds 
of bone meal has’ been applied to it per acre. That is all the phosphorus it 
has ever had, but the north side has had a little over 20 tons of phosphorus. 

In 1917 this field was in corn and raised 44 bushels per acre. As near 
as I can tell you, about the same amount of limestone and about the same 


Alfalfa on Midyette farm. 
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amount of manure has been hauled to it and one crop of sweet clover has 
been plowed under on it. In 1917 it raised 44 bushels of corn; in 1918 it 
raised 36 bushels of oats; in 1919 this field raised 58 tons of clover hay. 
Now that is going some. It was baled in the field and we knew exactly how 
much we had. It made 58 tons of hay off of 18.8 acres of ground, or over 
314 tons per acre. 

In 1919 it was seeded to wheat and 1920 made 18 bushels of wheat, and 
in 1921 it was in clover again and raised two tons of clover hay to the acre. 
In 1922 it was again in wheat and raised 25 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
‘In 1923 it was in corn and raised 48 bushels. In 1924 it was in oats and 
raised 471% bushels to the acre. 

Now, I want to say that using the formula of the Illinois System, or Dr. 
Hopkins’ system, whichever you please to call it, consisting of limestone 
and manure and phosphate and legume crops, such as sweet clover plowed 
down, farm land in southern Illinois will not need tile drainage for a num- 
ber of years to come, unless it is on very flat ground. Last spring after 
we were through plowing we had the wettest season that we had for quite 
a while and it seemed that the land never got wet at all. Almost any day 
we could go on and work it, and we did work it and planted soy beans be- 


fore we ever broke a furrow for corn. As a word of advice I would say if 


you farmers would only raise sweet clover for a green manure crop, it would 
aid very materially in your drainage problem. 

That is all I have to say unless there are some questions. 

Q. Which field did you sow oats on the other day? 

A. I sowed oats on field nine; this is the south field. = 

Q. Could you have done that had it not had sweet clover on previously? 

A. I don’t think we could. I think the sweet clover has helped to dry 
the land out. Now it takes more water. 

Q. Tell us about that $400 that went back on the place? 

A. Well, I asked the banker if he would take my note, and he said 
“No.” “I would, if it was not like it is.’ That was at Ewing. Well, I knew 
I could go to Benton, or any other banker, but I hated to do it. This was 
in December. So I finally went back to this banker and he said “Well, I 
will make you the mortgage” and then I told him “I want you to be in here 
the first day of January, because I expect to settle with you forever’, but 
it went over until the 4th day of February before I did that, and no man 
has ever held a mortgage on it since. This is one of the oldest farms in 
Franklin County. It has been cultivated for over one hundred years and 
made this year something over 40 bushels of corn to the acre. 


Virginia’s for seed—18 bushels per acre. 
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Maybe this would interest Mr. Mann. Last Sunday I went out on this 
field, and not having a spade or a shovel with me, I simply pulled these 
sweet clover roots up by hand. I would like to ask the question if there 
are two kinds of sweet clover? They say there are two kinds of alfalfa, 
the common and the grimm. Now, these two samples grew not over three 
feet apart, these roots. 

Q. When did you pull those roots? 

A. Last Sunday evening. I should have had a spade with which to 
dig them up. This one pulled up soil and all with it. I guess it had about 
eight or ten pounds of soil with it. 

Q. Do they turn when they strike the hard sub-soil or do they still go 
down? 

A. Well, I have followed them down two and three feet and I never 
found the end. : 

Q. That ought to help drain your farm then. 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is sweet clover better plowed under green or is it better to wait 
until it gets dry? 


Winter oats—May 17. 


A. Well, I expect there are others who are more able to answer that 
than I am. However, I think sweet clover is good plowed under any time. 
The University of Illinois, I think, are making some experiments in refer- 
ence to plowing it under. Personally I would like to have it get as large and 
as tall as possble, because I think the one thing that we are more short of 
than anything else is humus matter, or organic matter, in our soil, and I 
would like to see as much of it go under as possible. 

Q. How much seed do you sow to the acre? 

A. About ten pounds of sweet clover. 

If there are no more questions, that is all. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: So far we have heard almost entirely from 
southern Illinois. Now, we have with us a man from considerably up north 
who will address us, Mr. W. L. Mills. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE AND LIMESTONE. 


W. L. Mixzs, Putnam County, Illinois. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW FARMERS: It seems to me you have heard 
about all you may care to hear on this phosphate and limestone question and 
I will promise to not keep you long. ¥ 
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The experiments I have carried out or, rather, the plan I have adopted, 
has been largely on an eighty acre farm. We began applying phosphate in 
1908 at the rate of 1,300 pounds per acre. I applied it all over the culti- 
vated land of this eighty at that time, about 20 acres was in blue grass pas- 
ture. In the first place. we are not troubled greatly with stiff sub-soil in 
our locality. W have what might be considered good corn belt land. We 
need drainage, of course, and the larger part of the land in this locality is 
fairly well tiled. We also had a good supply of native fertility to start 
with, but it has been cultivated for perhaps 65 or 70 years, and very many 
of the farms, in fact all of them, that have not been treated in some manner 
by using phosphate or lime or growing sweet clover, are beginning to show 
a great deal of deterioration. 

In 1908 we put 40 tons of rock phosphate on 60 acres. In 1914 over 
this same land we put on another 40 tons, and in 1921 we put 35 tons on 
30 acres. Of course I am not yet expecting much result from this latter 
application. In 1910 I put on two tons of limestone per acre. 

This farm, when we bought it, had been rented under the robber sys- 
tem usually practiced in Illinois and other states, and a great deal of it 
was infested with cockle burrs and other noxious weeds, and did not pro- 
duce very well, but for the last six years it has averaged 80 bushels of corn 
per acre and has produced several 80 bushel crops of oats, with an average 
above 70 bushels per acre. We have been growing sweet clover since 1912 
and find it a very valuable adjunct to the corn crop, or any other crop 
we grow. : 

I would not farm if I could not grow sweet clover, because that is one 
of the best crops we have. Of course, we don’t have the problems that they 
have in southern Illinois. In 1908 phosphate cost $6.90 per ton. In 1914 
we paid $7.50 per ton; in 1918 $8.50 per ton. In all we have expended $18.46 
per acre besides the hauling. My home is something over a mile from the 
station so that our problem of hauling has been very much less than it would 
be to many farmers. For us it cost about 75 cents per ton, but counting the 
cash outlay alone it amounts to $18.40 per acre for both the lime and the 
phosphate, in these applications. 

As to the corn crop this year in that locality: the larger number of the 
farmers have used more or less limestone and some have used phosphate. 
The crop this year will not exceed 40 bushels per acre on the average; but 
if I gain 35 bushels per acre this year and counting the corn at $1.00 per 
bushel, I would have within a very few cents of twice as much money per 
acre for this crop alone, as was put into both lime and phosphate in all the 
applications made. On the other hand, I attribute part of that to the sweet 
clover; in fact, a good deal of it. I have had in parts of the field over 100 
bushels corn per acre. 

Q. Could you have grown sweet clover with the lime and phosphate? 

A. I think not, because where it is not applied they have trouble in 
growing clover of any kind. 

A very large number of the farms are showing acidity by the soil test, 
but itis very hard to get farmers to believe that they ought to spend any 
money for building up the soils. Their fathers didn’t do it. Of course, it 
takes a system of education to counteract the old theory to which so many 
of them adhere. 

In regard to the sweet clover, on my oat field in 1924 sweet clover was 
sowed in April; I cut over two tons of sweet clover hay per acre after the 
oats was taken off this first fall after the seeding last spring. Of course, 
I have always gotten pasture the first fall after seeding but never cut it 
before for hay. Being rather short of hay last fall, and there was such an 
immense crop I concluded to cut some of it this year. 


This was a year when a good corn crop paid. If you can raise 35 or 
40 bushels more on the treated land than on the untreated, it appeals to the 
farmers as a good practice. 


Soon after I began using sulphate and lime we bought another 80 acres 
of land and applied limestone on that, but have never put any phosphate 
on it. One fall we turned under a crop of sweet clover that was sown in 
the spring before and sowed it to wheat. We sometimes hear that is not a 
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very good thing to do, that we can not keep the clover down. In this case 
the clover bothered us but very little but the man did an excellent job of 
plowing. In fact, he put an extra point on the outer end of the plow lathe 
with a little curve to it so that the plants would all be cut. We harvested 
47 bushels of wheat per acre from this, and that was 10 bushels per acre 
more than any other farmer had in our threshing run. The following year 
it was put to wheat again and raised 37 bushels per acre when the crop 
was not over 25 bushels to the acre on the average on that locality. 

Q. Do you have any trouble with your grain lodging? 

A. I never have. Of course, I can see where that could sometimes 
happen, but sweet clover helps to hold it up. 

Q. Do you get the desired results when you plow under green sweet 
clover in the fall? 

A. Well, no, I really don’t favor that plan for the reason that as soon 
as you plow under a green crop, decomposition begins and you lose much 
nitrogen that you should have in the crop in the spring. Decomposition is 
especially rapid in sweet clover when turned under green and weather is 
warm and moist. This spring I expect to plow 25 acres seed in in the spring 
of 1924 and put it to corn. 

Q. How long would you let your sweet clover grow before you plow it 
under? 

A. I usually wait until the second year. I have always followed 
a system of rotation, as follows: oats, seed to sweet clover, the following 
year use for pasture or cut for hay. The great trouble I have is to have 
enough stock to keep the clover down when pasturing. 

Q. How tall do you let it get or do you plow it under as soon as pos- 
sible? 

A. It is pretty hard to put a fixed rule on that, because your sweet or 
red clover will take up the moisture from the soil very rapidly, and second- 
ly, there is a possibility the plowing may be delayed so long, that the mois- 
ture content is so depleted that planning may be difficult. I would not plow 
it under until it was six to ten inches in heighth and then be prepared 
so that you can plow it quickly. Get your other work up as well as you 
can and plow it under and work it down just as quick as possible with the 
idea of retaining the moisture. A summer like this last summer will not 
give you any cause for worry. 

I am inclined to think, while I have cut it for seed many times myself, 
that we not grow seed in our locality with as much certainty of securing 
profitable yields as in Minnesota and other places where they have less 
moisture in the fall. We do not have the weather that is favorable for the 
proper production of seed, I think that it is not the thing that we should. 
strive most for in the sweet clover crop. . 


Q. Can you cut sweet clover for seed successfully with a binder? 


A. I am inclined to think that you lose too much of the seed by 
cutting with the binder by the old method. I believe that the new process 
is better as they are doing in some localities, where they do not cut the 
clover at all, but speed the reel up to about one hundred revolutions per 
minute. With a sloping canvas at the back ground to catch the seed and 
allow it to fall on the platform, in a box at the foot of the canvas and not 
using any working parts of the binder except your reel, simply reinforcing 
the guard bar in such a way that it can ride right over the standing clover 
as the reel beats the seed back. 


The greatest objection I find in using the side rake machine for cutting 
is in getting it through the thresher afterward. You can do it but you 
lose a great amount of the seed when you thresh it and it is a tedious job. 
We use a tarpaulin on our racks. We begin loading at the rear of the rack, 
loading to the height of 5 or 6 feet and avoid tramping and loading it out- 
side the limits of the rack. It must be taken from the ground and loaded 
very carefully. Then it is a hard proposition to get it through the machine. 
The average clover huller hopper won’t handle it. We usually run it 
through a grain separator and then through the huller afterwards, but 
that is quite expensive, 
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I do not know that I could say anything more on this subject that 
might be of value but would like to emphasize the fact that we got more 
out of this last’ year’s corn crop above the average in that locality to more 
than pay for all of the limestone and phosphate we put on altogether, be- 
sides getting the increased crops for all the years previous. 


Q. Has the phosphate enabled you to grow sweet clover on land that 
has not been limed? 


A. I would say in answer that the best way is to test your soil for 
acidity. There are a number of our farmers who walk out over their clover 
fields, unable to decide whether to leave it or plow it up. It should be a 
good clover crop or none at all. The expense for testing soil as to acidity 
is so small that a farmer cannot afford to raise the expense of seeding 
without first testing the soil. If it needs limestone, put it on, because it 
will re-pay a’hundred fold in a few years. I don’t want to farm without 
sweet clover. I thank you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: I think the farmer’s experience is the best. 
proof of the worth of the Illinois System of Permanent Agriculture. I will 
now ask Mr. Schoeffer to say a few words. 


SOIL BUILDING PAYS. 
MARTIN H. ScHOEFFER, Washington County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: To 
tell the truth, I feel out of place after hearing several of these splendid 
speakers who have had a lot more experience than I have had., I am living 
over in Washington County, a county without a 
farm advisor, and it seems like the Washington 
County farmers are getting things off hand from 
the others. In other words, I am expected to go. 
to this meeting to hear what the other farmers 
have to say about their results and then take that 
knowledge home with me as I have been doing 
for the last five years. 


Mr. Young insisted that I come here and tell 
what we are doing down in Washington County. 
I tried to make several excuses, but all he said 
was that he had made reservations for me at the 
Hotel France in Paris. I have taught school for 
four years, but I always taught my children that 
Paris was in France. I told him I would talk, 
provided I could, on the life of Dr. Hopkins and 
the results we obtained through his work rather 
than my own experiences, because we are just 
starting in on our second rotation. 

In 1912, as I remember, Dr. Hopkins was over 

Martin H. Schoeffer. at the Farmers’ Institute at Centralia. There 
several of the Washington County people heard 

him for the first time. They later secured Dr. Hopkins to speak at our 
County Institute at Nashville, and out of the number who heard him there 
were some that took the idea home and put it into practice in spite of all 
the laughing and of all the fun and jokes that were told about them. Now 
those people had success. The others just seemed to talk about it and did 


just exactly like the hired hand with the geese. You undoubtedly know — 


the story about the farmer who, before going to town, told the hired man 
to do the chores, and the farmer’s wife told him to be sure and take care 
of her geese. Well, he did as told him, but when it came to feeding the 
geese he didn’t know what to feed them. So he pitched down a fork of 
hay and the geese started to make some noise. So night came on and the 
farmer came home and he asked the hired man whether he had milked the 
cows and had done the chores. He said he had. Then the wife asked the 
hired hand whether he had fed the geese, and he said “yes”. “Well, what 
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did you feed them” she asked. “Well”, he said, “I was in the loft and I 
threw them down a fork of hay.” .So the farmer asked him whether they 
ate and he said, “Well, Boss, I don’t know but they were talking about it.” 

That same thing was true down there. They were talking about it and 
not taking action until 1913 and 1914. Professor Logan of the University 
of Illinois, working for the Experiment Station, made a canvass of the 
county and introduced limestone to the farmers, and for the first time we 
got one-third of a car. My father did not risk a car, but he bought a third 
of one. That was our first lime application, made in the fall of 1913. Mr. 
Logan did wonderfully well, selling large quantities of limestone. Previous 
to this time very little had been used in our county. 

In the year 1914 it was again tried and a number of farmers failed to 
get results; the clover dried out and they didn’t have a crop, and some of 
them got to thinking that after all it was not the thing, but the original 
fellows kept hard at work. They were getting 30 bushels of wheat to the 
acre where the others were getting 7 and 8 and 9, and occasionally 10 
bushels. They had been raising wheat 4, 5 and 6 years in succession, with- 
out rotation. Once in a while they would slip in a crop of oats. You all 
know that Washington County is a great wheat county, but we have over- 
done it, that is all; we have raised too much wheat. If we had raised 
something else we would have been better off today. 

Then for several years there was very little limestone used. They saw 
the results the other farmers were getting and some gradually woke up to 
the fact that they better try it again. They were getting their limestone 
from Menard, from the state penitentiary, but the railroad went bankrupt 
along about 1918 and they couldn’t get any limestone for a couple of years. 
The people then wanted limestone, but they couldn’t get it. Then it was 
too late, and they saw_where they had made their mistake; they were sorry, 
but that didn’t help. So in the course of about a year and a half a new 
company was organized and started to do business and then again came 
in a stream of limestone. 


Limestone cars being unloaded from the Schoeffer farm switch. 


It is said of one farmer that he wouldn’t have any limestone on the 
farm if they hauled it there for nothing. Now he hauls three and four 
cars a year. However, several of the farmers got together and they gave 
the railroad company a strip of land to put in a spur in two different places 
in our county. We have one on our own farm and we are getting limestone 
now. This switch on our farm is patronized by about fifteen farmers. We 
have unloaded over 1,400 tons of limestone in two years and have twenty 
cars on order for 1925. It is a serious question whether we can get it. On 
the other hand, take Hoyleton for instance, you can hardly see it on the 
map, and they received over 80 car loads last fall, which was only 60 per 
cent of the limestone that the farmers had ordered. Less than 60 per cent 
of the orders were filled, 
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Last year one of the pioneers of the system had eight acres, and what 
do you think he raised? Forty-four bushels of wheat per acre. Now, that 
was better wheat than he had ever raised and much better than he ever 
expected to raise. The result was apparent, and the farmers are now more 
interested in limestone than ever before. In other parts of our county they 
are not using limestone as they should. 


RESULTS ON DU BOIS EXPERIMENT FIELD. 


On the DuBois Experiment Field in our county the University Experi- 
ment Station has conducted twelve years of field tests which show the value 
of soil fertilization under the Hopkins system. The soil on this experiment 
station field is the gray silt loam on tight clay which is very common type 
of soil in Washington County. The soil treatment has included the use 
of lime and crop residues, lime and phosphorus, lime and potassium, the 
crop residues being used with each of the fertilizers and with the various 
combinations. The results as shown in crop yields have been very strik- 
ing, especially when the value of the crops per acre over the entire twelve 
year period are considered. Check plots receiving no soil treatment what- 
ever have, of course, been maintained in the field, which gives the basis of 
comparison with all the plots to which fertilizers have been applied. It is 
interesting to note these results as given by the Experiment Station in their 
soil reports. Briefly they may be summarized as follows: 

The value of the twelve crops on the untreated land amounted to only 
$58.02, whereas the value of the increase produced by lime and phosphorus 
was $68.58. The use of lime and phosphorus has resulted in an increase 
greater than the crop produced by the unaided land. Raising the crop 
values from $58.02 to $126.60, counting corn at 35 cents a bushel, oats at 30 
cents, wheat at 70 cents, hay at $6.00 a ton, clover seed at $6.00 a bushel, and 


soybeans at $1.00 a bushel. These prices are below the ten-year average... 


In addition to the increase in crop yields, a very marked improvement in 
quality of the crops has also been noted. 

The results on this experiment station field in Washington County for 
a period of twelve years show a crop value of only $58.02 for the unferti- 
lized land, and an increased value for the use of lime alone $26.12, or 45 
per cent increase; for nitrogen and organic matter over lime $20.41, or 24 
per cent increase; for phosphorus as a further addition $52.03, or 50 per 
cent increase; for potassium as a final addition $24.63, or 16 per cent in- 
crease. The total increase in crop value over the untreated land for these 
twelve years was $123.19, or 212 per cent. 

What better results catv.a farmer want, and where can any one find an 
investment which will prove as. profitable as in the proper fertilization of 
this common type of soil of which Washington and other southern [llinois 
counties have sO many acres. . 

There is one thing that I am sorry about and that is that the Hopkins 
Memorial Association has not been able to raise the money to buy Poor- 
land Farm. I visited that farm and on the check strip I counted seven or 
eight shocks of wheat, you could hardly see them, and on the treated strip, 
they were so thick I could hardly count them, but as I remember I counted 
47 or 48 shocks on the strip that was treated with lime, phosphate and 
manure. I don’t think we have any better demonstration farm in the United 
States, and I do feel that it would mean a great deal for us if we could get 
this project over and save for the future on this great farm. 

I have come to the conclusion that with the proper amount of calcium 
applied in the form of limestone and raising clover to get the humus, we 
will be in first class shape for production. Humus is one thing that our 
soil needs very much. We find that we have enough potassium in the soil 
if we only get the humus in the soil to liberate it. Phosphate is very limit- 
ing and must be supplied, of course, there are always some farmers who 
don’t get results, but that is due to the fact that they don’t make proper 
application. The system of most of the farmers is faulty. Some of them 
put these applications on the stubble and then put the clover on top of 
that and expect wonders to happen. Others again don’t apply anything. 

Now, gentlemen, we have come to this conclusion on our own farm and 
that is, that the system as we have used it has brought us in, in the four or 
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five years, ten dollars. That is to say, for every dollar invested in lime- 
stone it has brought back about ten dollars in profits, when followed with 
clover, preferable sweet clover. 

One mistake that we have made throughout the county as a whole is 
that the farmers have not inoculated their clover; they have not raised 
sweet clover, and it was only until this spring that several hundred bushels 
were sown in our community. 

Last fall at the Farmers’ Institute Professor Logan spoke to the farm- 
ers about it although some twelve or thirteen years ago they looked at him 
skeptical; some thought he was trying to slip something over, but now they 
extended him their hands for selling them limestone. He also told them 
of the advantage of sweet clover, and you can’t imagine the success we had 
throughout the last Institute in getting the farmers to use sweet clover and 
soy beans and the like. 

I think we will have more legumes out this spring than we had the 
last five or six years combined, if we can only get sufficient limestone. Phos: 
phate is not used to any extent, but about 10 cars will be used next fall. 

In conclusion let me say that I am confident that in the future Wash- 
ington County will come along with the other counties and the Farmers’ 
Institute, if it will carry on as it has done in Washington County, will carry 
it to every part of the county. I am confident also and I hope that in the 
future we will have a Farm Advisor like most of the other counties are 
enjoying because you don’t imagine what a disadvantage we are having in 
our county. The only thing that we do get there is through the school and 
through the Institute. The Institute is the sole factor, practically to bring 
about this work which Mr. Hopkins started and we are not going to let it 
die down. I hope sincerely that everyone will go to work and help try to 
save for us Poorland farm. I thank you. [Applause.] 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


February 18, 1925, 1:30 o’Clock P. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers, Institute, Presiding. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: The first number on the program will be a song 
by the Kansas Quartet. 


LUIS Oa are cca css oe oka Gees Messrs. Delap, McAdams, Morris, Boyer 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: Our first speaker this afternoon will be Dean 
H. W. Mumford of the University of Illinois, who will speak to us on the 
subject of “The Morrow Plots.” 


THE MORROW PLOTS. 
DEAN H. W.. MumForp, University of Illinois. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: I 
always dislike to have a program changed on my account, but I think an 
explanation is due me at least, if not you. I received a telegram from 
President Kinley of the University this morning saying that a subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee from Springfield will be at the University 
tonight and President Kinley requested that I be there to represent agri- 
culture, and I am obliged to leave early this afternoon in order to get home. 
I want to say this because it is a disappointment to me not to be able to 
spend a longer time with you here in this very interesting and valuable 
meeting. 

Lest 1 forget it, I wish also. to say in connection with this subject 
which I am about to discuss briefly with you, that there are half a dozen 
or more men at the University that could discuss this particular subject 
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as good if not more properly and more ably that I can discuss it, but it 
seemed to be the wish of the Institute authorities that I should discuss this 
subject. 


Before I begin I should like to read to you 
a newspaper extract that was published in the 
Prairie Farmer back in the year 1876, which will 
elicit somewhat the attitude of the farmers at that 
time concerning experiment station work at the 
University of Illinois. I am not sure whether the 
investigators referred to in this article referred 
to the Morrow plots or not. 

“Prairie Farmer, July 15, 1876. 

“Proposed Experiments At The Illinois In- 
dustrial University. 

“Though I do not live in your state, please 
allow me to crave space in your columns to ex- 
press my dissent as to the usefulness or practical 
bearing of the experiments which I notice it is 
proposed to try at the Illinois -Industrial Uni- 
versity or similar experiments elsewhere, on the 
agriculture of any of the United States. 

“Lawes and Gilbert’s tests were prolonged 
over many years, and were applied to a condition 
of things that are not likely to occur in this 

Dean H. W. Mumford.  ¢ountry, for the next half century most certainly 
and perhaps much longer even than that, if ever. 

“So widely extended are our areable lands, and so equal the price of 
their products, even when averaged for many years, that it is not at all 
probable that there can ever be any profit whatever in applying chemical 
manures in the manner proposed, to any farming lands in any of the west- 
ern states, particularly for corn. 

“The experience of John Johnson, of Geneva, New York, and other in- 
telligent farmers, prolonged for forty or more years, has conclusively shown 
that by draining, the use of clover and grass and proper rotation of crops 
from one field to another, on the same farm, the land can -be continually 
increased in fertility and productiveness, without any extra cost for buying 
manures, or applying them, or any increased farm labor. All that is re- 
quired is intelligence and skill, to direct the ordinary labor of the farm. 

“The five field course is usually the most approved system at the present 
time. A farm is divided into five equal portions, and some of these are put 
in grass, others in corn, wheat, barley, oats, or other small grain crops 
as the experience of the owner directs him. While one field is kept in grass 
for two, and occasionally more years, no other crop is repeated more than 
one season. Mr. Johnson has declared that by this course his land could 
actually be made too rich for wheat, though not for Indian corn. 

“It is very much to be regretted that these agricultural college pro- 
fessors have such meagre and narrow views of their duties as applied to 
American agriculture. If they looked at home more, and stopped their 
periodical visits to Europe, conferring more with themselves and the leading 
farmers and agricultural editors of the country, they could certainly find 
enough to do without attempting any of the expensive and fruitless re- 
searches applicable, if at all, only to a far different state of affairs than 
those existing here now, or ever likely to exist, even in the eastern states. 

“What root crops can be raised to withstand our severe winters, and 
alternate with corn, to give variety and relish to the diet of fattening ani- 
mals, such as steers, sheep and hogs? What is the actual cost of feeding ~ 
cattle on corn and corn fodder, or clover, or timothy hay? How many 
pounds of this sort of feed is required to put 100 pounds of flesh on a steer? 
What is the difference between feeding animals comfortably sheltered, and 


-. those exposed to winter storms, in actual dollars and cents? How many pigs 


can be profitably fed with cattle? How many cattle, properly sheltered, 
can one man feed? These, and many similar conundrums, can certainly 
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occupy the time of these theoretical teachers, without imitating European 
experiments. These are matters of every-day interest to farmers here, 
and through them, to the public generally.” 

. I think I have explained to you why I read this paper, because it was 
the opinion, at least of a good many people at that early age, that such ex- 
periments, aS we are about to discuss this afternoon, were useless, and that 
the time would never come when it would be necessary or even desirable to 
add anything to the soil other than the mere matter of properly following 
a system of crop rotation. 

At the outset I wish to acknowledge the very great assistance rendered 
by members of the Experiment Station staff, particularly in the Agronomy 
Department, without whose assistance it would have been impossible for 
me to present this paper. 


HISTORY OF MORROW PLOTS. 


The Morrow Plots were named after Professor George E. Morrow who 
was Professor of Agriculture. at the University of Illinois from 1878 to 1894. 
They consisted of three half acre plots located on the south campus of the 
University of Illinois, upon which were started three cropping systems. 
Plot 3 was to be devoted to continuous corn without soil treatment of any 
kind; Plot 4 a two-year rotation of corn and oats, and Plot 5 a three-year 
rotation of corn, oats and clover. In no case was artificial or commercial 
fertilizer of any kind to be used. These plans were later modified somewhat 
as will be subsequently explained. 

The early history of the Morrow Plots, like the early history of many 
other enterprises is more or less obscure. In the first place, we have been 
unable to date to determine the precise date upon which these plots were 
started. On page 327 of Bulletin 125 of the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station under the authorship of Dr. Hopkins, the assertion is made 
that the Morrow Plots were originally laid out in the year 1879. Dr. Hop- 
kins undoubtedly relied upon the Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees 
for 1879-80, on pages 203 and 332 of which reference was made to the 
Morrow Plots. There has recently come to the attention of the Agronomy 
Department, however, an earlier reference to what seems to be this same 
series of plots, in Experiment Station Bulletin No. 8 signed by Thomas F. 
Hunt. This bulletin reports the work for 1889 and in it the following state- 
ment appears under the caption Experiment No. 23, page 266, “Briefly, ten 
half-acre plats 5 x 16 rods have been cropped during the past fourteen years 
as follows.” Further down the page reference is made to corn being raised 
continuously for fourteen years. Fourteen years previous to 1889 would 
set the beginning of the experiment back to the year 1875 and thus make 


Fig. 1.—Dr. Hopkins on Morrow Plot No. 4 in July, 1905. 
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these plots four years older than we had hitherto supposed. In order to get 
some light upon this discrepancy Dr. L. H. Smith wrote to Dr. Thomas F. 
Hunt, formerly connected with the Agricultural Experiment Station at this 
early date, for any light he might throw upon the subject. Dr. Hunt re- 
plied as follows: 

“Without stopping to look into the matter, I hasten to reply that I 
feel confident on general principles that the plats were laid out some 
years before 1879. I was foreman of the Farm in the spring of 1881, 
which may be verified by looking at the list of officers in the catalog 
of that year, hence I would have been quite keen at that time concern- 
ing these plats which were much discussed. I think, therefore, that 
there is reason to assume that the statement which I made was cor- 
rect, although, of course, I have no means of verifying at the moment. 

“T am wondering whether the files of the Breeders’ Gazette between 
the years 1875 and 1880 might not throw some further light on this sub- 
ject. I recall that Professor Morrow wrote rather continuously for this 
Journal for a number of years. It might easily be that during that, 
time he made some reference to the organization and laying out of 
these plats.” 

Dr. Smith comments that: 

‘“‘We have been unable up to the present time to find any satisfactory 
evidence from the agricultural press of that day as suggested by Dr. 
Hunt. The most reasonable explanation for the discrepancy in dates 
that we can think of is to assume that the rotations may have been 
actually begun in 1875, and the action of the Board of Trustees some 
five years later was merely a measure taken officially authorizing the 
work.” 

This is the best information we can give to date as to the earliest 
history of the plots. However, we are still hoping to find more definite facts. 
Definite records of the yields from the various plots date from the 
year 1888 when the continuous corn plot yielded 54.3 bushels per acre, 
whereas in the two year rotation of corn and oats the corn yielded at the 
rate of 49.5 bushels per acre. In the three year rotation this was the year 


Fig. 2.—Morrow Plots 3 and 4 in August, 1924. 


for oats, and the yield was at the rate of 48.6 bushels per acre. It would 
appear from the subsequent yields that this must have been a very favorable 
year for corn production becausé as large a production of corn on the 
continuous plot was not recorded again for eight years and the yield has” 
been exceeded on the continuous corn plot without fertilizer only twice 
in the entire thirty-seven years. 

The land upon which these plots were located is typical of Central 
Illinois prairie soil. It is naturally well supplied with organic matter and 
nitrogen. It was believed that these constituents, namely, organic matter 
and nitrogen, did not need to be increased as to total amount, but that they 
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should be maintained. With such soils, authorities believe that the con- 
dition or character of the organic matter is of more importance than the 
total amount which is usually adequate. As the organic matter lies in 
the soil year after year, it becomes more resistant to bacterial decay, hence 
less active or capable of easy decomposition. 


EFFECT OF ROTATION ON SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 
noo PIORROW PLoTS UNTREATED SOIL 
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Chart I. 


Some idea of the relative productiveness of these plots in their earlier 
years may be gained by comparing their average yields trom 1888 to 1904 
with the average yields of the same crops for years within the same periods 
as reported by the United States Census, for Champaign County, Illinois 
and the United States. These yields are as follows: 


Corn, Oats, Clover, 
Bushels per Bushels per Tons per 
acre. acre acre. 
PMT CEOS LAT OS ce Gul OSes eh ee coe ne eter. gh teore 28.1 10.8 1.15* 
IS TCOGE LACES 8 LOGO. surat aerate eiaie en rata phalesa 29.4 Jeet 1.26* 
WIE CEC CU SLALES An OOO cto. sur tell caver stecachercteus''s Sie 28.1 12.4 1.30 
ETT Sepals Sg beet ee Peoor tee the tbl cne ota e teint ia ehalienore ae 36.1 16.2 oot 
DEI OLS LS SOM ion eke: Races ce Ome | Sed aay Pale Ga 36.8 15.9 1.39* 
UU ORS ee TSO teehee eae oa Me ee it ste ny. els oat ante 38.8 14.0 1520 
Or aati ale ie OUT) bya ei Ortontee oak ster ace hea acl onthe te 38.5 Birdie 1.09* 
Champhal Sma COUNTY. meLO Soa was a dine sot ccseie 36.1 40.2 1.47* 
CRAM PALS COU Y cu LOO tiewsle atk rstom ane aio eee 49.5 44,2 1.26 
Morrow Plots, 1889-1904, average 
CSOMNTIMUOUSs COLE er claee che vote -otere apele's loncvene 39.7 ee 
SON ANG OCBLSSLOLCALION fies so ae oieee ee eae 41.0 44.0 
WOLrliss OL LSeuClLOV.ewe)lr OLallOn ete aie cero ae 48.0 47.6 2.03 


* Includes all kinds of clover. 


It is evident even at this early period that the yield on the continuous 
corn plot was showing the effects of continuous cropping. 

No fertilizer of any kind was applied up to 1904. In 1904 each half acre 
plot was reduced in size and divided east and west into two equal strips. 
The north half continued to be cropped without fertilizer, while the south 
half in each instance was given an application of manure, limestone and 
phosphate. 


SOIL HANDLING METHODS. 


The north halves of the plots have been cropped in the respective ro- 
tations, removing all grain, straw, stalks and hay. Residues have not 
been returned either directly or in manure. 
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On the south half of Plot 3, in continuous corn, the stalks and grain 
have been harvested, and the equivalent amount of manure returned to the 
respective east and west ends. For some years, legume clover crops were 
seeded in the corn at the last cultivation, but the failures were so general 
that the practice was discontinued. 


EFFECT OF SOIL TREATMENT ON SOIL ORGANIC MATTER 
Morrow PLOTS — SURFACE SOIL 
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Charts: 


On the south half of Plot 4, in corn and oats rotation, the grain, straw 
and stalks of both crops were removed and the equivalent amount of manure 
returned, that is, the amount which could reasonably be expected to be 
produced by using the produce of the plot as feed and bedding, as explained 
in the paragraph on Manure Applications. In addition, beginning in 1912, 
catch crops were grown, being seeded in the oats and plowed down the 
following spring for corn. In 1912 this was a clover mixture, containing 
some sweet clover; in 1914, sweet clover 15 pounds and alsike 5 pounds 
per acre. The crop was mainly alsike. In 1916 a sweet clover and red 
clover mixture was seeded, red clover predominating in the crop plowed 


EFFECT OF ROTATION ON SOIL NITROGEN 
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Chart. III. 
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under the following spring. Since 1916 sweet clover alone has been used, 
and satisfactory growth has been secured in practically all cases. 

In the three year rotation, stalks, straw and grain were removed as 
well as clover hay, and manure returned as noted above. There is no place 
in this rotation for a catch crop, the clover sod being plowed down for corn. 


PLAN OF FERTILIZER APPLICATIONS. 


Manure has been applied to the south half of these plots since 1904. Un- 
til 1909 the applications were at the rate of 2 tons per acre per year; since 
1909 all manure applications have been in direct proportion to the crops 
removed from the respective plots (manure equal in weight to the air 
dry weight of the crops removed). In all cases, the manure is applied on 
each plot ahead of the corn crop, hence, manure is applied annually on 
Plot 3, once in 2 years on Plot 4, and once in 3 years on Plot 5. The 
total amounts applied to the respective plots since 1904 are as follows: 


MANURE. 
Tons per acre. 
| ia ae eee 
Pioet3: Flot 4. Plot 5; 
tue So ee LAE WEA 
SW. SH =5 W: SE. Sw. SE. 
Metal 1904-19244 4nelusive ce. s ole es 62.4 67.5 62.1 67.4 57.4 59.6 
Average amount per annum.......... a es Sy Bis eal 3.37 2.87 2.98 
LIMESTONE, 


In 1904, 1704 pounds per acre of ground limestone was applied to the 
south half of these plots and in 1919 a further application of five tons per 
acre made. The total limestone application to each of the treated plots in 
-20 years is thus 5.85 tons, which would cost, at average prices, approxi- 
mately $2.00 per ton or $11.70. The average annual acre cost is $.58. 


PHOSPHATE. 
From 1904 until 1918, bone meal was applied to the southeast one-fourth 
of the plots at the rate of 200 pounds per acre per year. In 1919, the an- 
nual acre rate was changed to 50 pounds. Rock phosphate was applied 
, to the southwest one-fourth of the plots in the ratio of 3 pounds of phos- 


EFFECT OF SOIL TREATMENT ON SOIL NITROGEN 
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Chart IV. 


phate to one pound of bone meal, or at the annual acre rate of 600 pounds. 
In 1919, the ratio was changed to 4 to 1 and enough additional phosphate 
was applied to bring the total application up to 4 times that of the total 
amount of bone meal which has been applied and subsequent applications 
of phosphate will be in that ratio or 200 per acre per year. 
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Prior to 1918, the phosphates were applied on Plots 3 and 4 once in 
two years ahead of the year in which corn appeared on Plot 4, and on Plot 
5 ahead of the corn crop, or once in three years. In 1918 it was decided to 
apply the phosphates on all three plots once in six years, ahead of the corn 
crop appearing simultaneously on all plots. 

The total rock phosphate application in 20 years, to the southwest quar- 
ters is 13,200 pounds per acre. That at $10.00 a ton, an average price for 
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Chart. Vi. 


the past decade would cost $66.00 or an average annual acre cost of $3.30. 
The bone meal application, 3,300 pounds per acre for the 20 years, at $40.00 
per ton, an average price, would cost the same per acre as the rock phos- 
phate. The comparative profitableness of the different treatments and rota- 
tions is covered in the discussion on relative net land values and cost of 
production. (Chart Nos. 15 and 16.) 

A little later we shall show by slides some of the chemical and biological 
changes which have taken place on the soil of the various plots. As to 
physical character no measurements of changes have been made. The plan 
of the experiment makes it impossible to make more than very limited in- 
vestigations in this direction. The plan of the experiment also precludes 
measurement of labor requirement on the respective plots. We cannot give 
an answer to this question that we are certain is correct. 

The following observations throw some light upon the effects which have 
been produced by different methods of soil management. On untreated con- 
tinuous corn land, the limiting factor is most probably lack of available 
plant food elements. This is indicated by the fact that M-L-P on the south 
half has increased the yield by 15 bushels annually as an average for the 
last twenty years. The 40.5 bushel yield on the treated half is still limited 
by something. This, so far aS we can determine, is the lack of the “vitaliz- 
ing’ influence of legumes. It may be in part available nitrogen and in 
part biological or physical shortcomings. 

The influences of the legume crop are distinctly shown in both the two- 
year and three-year rotations. This is particularly marked in the two-year 
rotation, which had no legume crop for the first ten years when it was 
otherwise fertilized. The corn during this ten year period averaged 53.7 
bushels per acre. Since 1914 sweet clover has been seeded in the oats and 
plowed down for corn, and during this last ten years the average corn yield 
has been 68.7 bushels, an increase of 15.0 bushels. 

On the fertilized halves of the two and three-year rotation plots, the 
yields are approaching the point at which climate is the limiting factor, but 
probably have not quite reached this point. 

One of the interesting questions that may be asked of the Morrow 
Plots is “Has there been a noticeable difference in the grade or quality of 
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the product produced on the different plots?’ One index of the quality 
of the corn produced on the different plots is the moisture content of the 
corn at husking time, indicating relative maturity. The moisture content 
of the corn and the ratio of shelled corn to ear corn have been determined 
and the following data are for the 1923 crop: 
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Chart VI. 
Per cent of Field weight of 
water-free ear corn at 
shelled corn husking time 
from ear required to 
corn at make one 
husking bushel of No. 1 
time. shelled corn. 
Continuous. Gorn—no treatmentiins.occicccussucscece 58.7% 84 
Cor, oats rotation-—no tréeatment.:..<. )..<s0ss.<s ace 60.2% 81 
COTATI COE Rare POH COC ce tay Bate oaks viel he ie tote a Chace 61.3% 80 
Cormmosen. rotation—trea ted 96 oa tace ack od en he Pelee ee 62.1% 78 


Where fertilizer has been applied the only apparent differences in be- 
havior of the halves of the plots traceable to the rotations practiced are 
those of crop yields. These differences are brought out in several of the 
charts prepared, such as those showing the trends of annual crop values. 
(Charts Nos. 9 to 14.) 


The following table from Chart 9 will emphasize this point: 
TREND FROM 1904 TO 1924. 


Rese UERALCOE TSS Wr CRIN T)prce ar aetna etrctes «mitt Ome ci SN es Ey we $26.52 $33.44 
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These figures clearly show that with similar soil treatment, better ro- 
tations have an increasing influence on the value of the crops produced. 

In order to interpret somewhat the results of the work on the Morrow 
Plots in terms of farm practice in Illinois it may be well to consider briefly 
the question of the proportion of Illinois crop land farmed under a good 
system of crop rotation. According to the 1920 census report, there was 
21,017,929 acres of land in crops during 1919. Of this land, 37.6 per cent 
was in corn, 20.4 per cent in oats, 19.5 per cent in wheat, 2.4 per cent in 
barley and rye, 13.9 per cent in non-legume forage, and 5.2 per cent in leg- 
umes classified and counts the timothy-clover acreage as one-half legumes. 
If these crops, in the proportions mentioned, were arranged for a rotation 
it would take approximately nineteen years to complete it. Seven of these 
years would be corn, four oats, four wheat, two non-legume forage, and one 
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legumes. Assuming that this proportion of legumes was used in a three- 
year rotation, in the order of corn—oats—clover, only about 15 per cent 
of the crop land of the state would be managed with such a rotation. As- 
suming that the legumes were grown in a four-year rotation, then the pro- 
portion of Illinois crop land growing such a rotation would be upwards of 
20 per cent. 

In Champaign County, the proportion would not be so large. The 2.4 
per cent of legumes in this county would maintain only about 7 per cent 
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of the crop acres in a 3-year rotation or 9 per cent in a 4-year rotation. 

This would show that at best in the state as a whole not over 10 per 
cent of the land is under a system of farming as good as that followed in 
the three-year rotation on the Morrow Plots, namely, corn, oats and clover. 
Let us now ask ourselves if, even under such a system of farming or under 
a system presumably practiced by not to exceed ten per cent of the farm- 
ers of Illinois, we are maintaining the fertility of our lands. 

As revealed by the Morrow Plots the chief objection to a three-year 
rotation without soil treatment is waning fertility. The loss in productive 
power is not so rapid as in the other rotations, but it is plainly evident. 
This is clearly brought out in Chart 1 showing the trend of annual crop 
values for the period 1888-1924. The trend value in 1888 is $30.76, while 
that for 1924 is only $25.78. 

The chief disadvantage of such a system of soil management is due to 
the gradual impoverishment of the soil without provision for replenish- 
ment. Acidity probably gradually develops and with increasing intensity, 
interferes with the normal growth of clover. Available plant nutrients are 
gradually exhausted. The physical, chemical and biological factors best 
suited for normal plant growth gradually get out of balance and thus in- 
fluence plant growth unfavorably. A return of a part of the clover crop 
at least would undoubtedly be of great benefit to the soil. 

: Charts 1 to 8 illustrate the effects upon the soil itself of crop rotation 
and fertilization with limestone, phosphate and manure, as revealed by 
chemical analysis of the soil. The analyses represent the surface seven 
inches of soil only. It is approximately the stratum turned by the plow. 
It is also the only portion noticeably affected by applied fertilizing mater- 
ials, but is by no means the depth drawn upon by the feeding roots of crop 
plants. 

No one of the three cropping systems on the Morrow Plots has main- 
tained the total organic matter of the soil without soil treatment. Chart 
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1 shows that the destruction of organic matter has been most rapid in the 
continuous corn plot, namely, 13,000 pounds in twenty years. The two 
rotations have lost about equal amounts of organic matter, 9,400 and 10,200 
pounds for the two and three year rotations respectively. 

The only treatment which has been applied to any of the Morrow Plots 
is manure, limestone and phosphate. Wherever this treatment has been 
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applied the depletion in organic matter of the soil noted in the preceding 
chart, has been either stopped or converted into a gain. In the continuous 
corn plot illustrated on the left of chart 2, the amount of organic matter 
has increased from 76,000 to 81,000 pounds per acre, a gain of 5,006 pounds 
in twenty years, 

In the three-year rotation illustrated on the right, the amount of or- 
ganic matter has undergone but little change, the amounts present being 
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101,000 and 99,000 pounds in 1904 and 1923 respectively. In both cases the 
treated soils contain more than the poorly managed soils to which nothing 
has been returned. 
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The case of nitrogen is quite similar to that of total organic matter. 
(Chart 3.) The soil of the continuous corn plot without treatment has 
suffered a loss of 1,070 pounds per acre during twenty years, or 25.7% 
of the amount present at the beginning of the period. The soil growing 
a two-year rotation of corn and oats, with all crops removed, has lost in 
the same time only 550 pounds, or 13.5% of the original amount in the sur- 
face soil, while the similar loss in the three-year rotation is 460 pounds 
or 10%. The treatment used has practically maintained the total nitrogen 
during the twenty-year period, as illustrated by Chart 4. 

Of equal importance with the total supply of nitrogen is the activity 
of the organic matter containing the nitrogen, or in other words, the bio- 
logical activity of the soil. This biological activity can be estimated with 
a fair degree of accuracy by determining the rate at which the soil, with 
its bacteria, can convert nitrogen into the nitrate, or available form from 
other forms, either from the organic-nitrogen of the soil itself, or from 
added materials. Charts 5 and 6 illustrate the results of two experiments 
designed to measure the “nitrifying power” of the soil. In the first, the 
soil alone was kept for four weeks under favorable conditions of moisture 
and temperature and in the soil from the continuous corn plot there was’ 
found but 43 pounds of nitrogen in the nitrate form, as compared to 75 
pounds in the soil from the three-year rotation plot. These are somewhat 
increased in the treated soil. This activity is accentuated if to the soil there 
is added a further quantity of nitrogen to be nitrified. This was done in 
the second experiment, sulfate of ammonia being added and the nitrate 
formation, as shown in Chart 6 was 64 pounds, 95 pounds and 160 pounds 
respectively in the continuous corn, the two-year and the three-year rota- 
tions, without soil treatment. The plots having received the manure-lime- 
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stone-phosphate treatment supported still greater activity as shown by the 
formation of 193, 300 and 289 pounds of nitrate nitrogen for the same 
three respective cropping systems, 

The two-year rotation appears slightly better than the three-year rota- 
tion. This is borne out by the crop yields, which, in the last ten years 
‘(since sweet clover was introduced as a green manure crop in the two- 
year rotation) have been slightly greater than in the three-year rotation. 

Soil phosphorus is used in cropping. Crop rotation alone does not pre- 
vent this loss. (See Chart 7.) This loss is not large; and the equally 
large supply of phosphorus in the sub-surface layers makes the question 
of exhaustion of this element not an imminent one. A question of equal 
or greater importance is brought out in the fact that the phosphorus re- 
moved by crops is the more available portion, so that the phosphorus which 
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can become available readily is being exhausted much more rapidly than 
the total supply. ; 

Bone meal and rock phosphate together with manure in the amounts 
used have more than maintained the soil phosphorus, regardless of the ro- 
tation followed, as Chart 8 shows. On other fields, where manure and 
crop residues have been used without minerals, the manure has been much 
more effective in making good the removals in crops harvested than have 
the crop residues. This is explained by the fact that phosphorus is con- 
centrated in the grains rather than in straw or stalks, and when the grain 
is fed instead of being sold, from half to two-thirds of the phosphorus in 
the grain is returned to the soil in manure. 


TRENDS. 


In order to compare results on the three cropping systems, the yields 
of the different crops have been converted to the “common denominator” 
of money values, using for these values, corn $.75, oats $.45 and clover 
$15.00. Direct comparisons on a basis of yields are not possible because 
there are no multiple series to provide for growing each crop every year. 

In Chart 9, the results from the three cropping systems are compared 
on the treated land. Not only are the returns greater in the two-crop sys- 
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Chart XI. 


tems than on continuous corn, and still greater in the three-year rotation, 
but these differences have been maintained consistently throughout the 
period. It is significant that in all three cropping systems, where the land 
is.treated, the trends are upward. 

When the untreated halves of these plots (Chart 10) are compared with 
respect to rotation effects, we observe a different result. At the beginning 
of the period, the continuous corn plot was producing the highest returns. 
Two factors are largely responsible for this. First, the land was not greatly 
exhausted by so long continuous cropping, so that yields were fair. Second, 
with these fair yields, and corn the more valuable of the two crops, being 
grown every year, the plot had the advantage of the two-year rotation plot, 
which grew a comparatively low priced oats crop every other year. At the 
close of the period under observation, the continuous corn plot occupies the 
lowest place. The lowered yields due to continuous cropping have more 
than offset the advantage which the continuous corn plot enjoyed at the 
beginning. Thus, the average annual crop values at the close of the period 
are, for the two-year rotation $4.19 higher than for continuous corn. The 
three-year rotation began higher than the two-year and has kept the lead 
according to the trend line. However, if only the yields in the last decade, 
since a sweet clover catch crop was introduced into the two year rotation, 
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be considered, this two-year rotation now has a slight advantage. This, how-. 
ever, is not sufficient to offset the advantage of the three-year rotation in 
the earlier years, hence the position of the trend lines. 

This chart furnishes one answer to the question “What are the objec- 
tions to a two or three-year rotation, without fertilization?’ These rota- 
tions, alone, check, but do not prevent declining yields. The average, pres- 
ent production, annually, is for the continuous corn, $8.60 lower than twenty 
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years ago, at the price values used. In the two-year rotation the similar 
decline is $7.85 and for the three-year rotation, $4.98. If this continues, the 
land will eventually become unprofitable. 

Charts 11, 12 and 138 all tell the same story. The treatment used: has 
in all three crop rotation systems as compared to no-treatment. 

(a) Maintained production at a significantly higher level; 

(b) Converted a downward trend in production into an upward trend. 
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This gap in production between treated and untreated land, was widest 
at the beginning in the two-year rotation and narrowest in the continuous 
corn plot, and the same ranking of the cropping systems is observed at the 
end of the period. However, the difference in the effect of treatments in 
the different systems is not great. The gap in production between treated 
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and untreated soils has widened a little more rapidly in the two-year rota- 
tion than in the other two. 

The corn yields, shown in Chart 14 for the continuous corn, and the 
corn-oats rotation, tell the same story as the crop values in the correspond- 
ing trend lines in Chart 10. 


RELATIVE NET VALUES OF LAND. 


The figures on Chart 15 represent the comparative relative net values 
of an acre of land under the various systems of soil management as prac- 
ticed on the Morrow Plots. The factors used in calculating these values 
are general averages secured in part from farm management studies. The 
labor costs used were $8.00, $3.00 and $3.00 an acre for corn,:oats and clover 
respectively. Harvesting and marketing costs were accounted for at the 
rate of 9 cents, 9 cents and $1.50 a bushel or ton for the respective crops. 
Soil depreciation or soil treatment costs were charged at the rate of 7 cents, 
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3 cents and $1.00 a bushel or ton for corn, oats, and clover hay respectively. 
Taxes at the rate of one per cent on the land valuation were allowed. The 
crops were valued at 75 cents, 45 cents and $15.00 a bushel or ton for corn, 
oats, and clover hay respectively. The net income was considered as the 
interest at five per cent resulting from the use of the land. The net value 
of the land is easily determined from this figure. 

These valuations are interesting as a means of gauging the relative 
value of an acre of land in various systems of soil management. Whether 
they can be applied to farms practicing similar systems of soil management 
is not so clear. A farm growing corn continuously would undoubtedly 
have to have a different organization than a farm with a more diversified 
system. Such an organization might be more or less expensive. Then again _ 
these figures cannot account for differences in efficiency of different farm- 
ers. On the whole, however, they are interesting in that they point out 
an important relationship of diversification and soil treatment to the 
business of farming. 


RELATIVE NET COST OF CROP PRODUCTION. 


The values on Chart 16 were calculated from the same crop yields and 
for the same factors as used in calculating the net value of land. In this 
instance the land in all systems of soil management was assumed to have 
the same value, namely $200 an acre. As in the case of:-the land values, 
these unit costs of production should be considered relative. 

These values:also show an interesting relationship of diversification and 
soil treatment to the business of farming. Small acre yields are produced 
at a higher unit cost than larger yields. High acre yields may be produced 
at a cost below the market price, while low acre yields may not be. 
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Summarizing, it seems to be there are three main considerations or 
points of view in considering the results of the investigations carried out 
on the Morrow Plots. These are: 

First: What has happened to the land? 

Second: What would have happened to a farmer owning and operating 
the land where these systems of farming were followed? 
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Third: What bearing do these results have upon public welfare? 

(a) Considering first the question of what has happened to land: we 
have a decline in yields on all untreated plots, particularly on the continu- 
ous corn and the corn and oats plots with a decidedly less decrease on the 
corn, oats and clover rotation plot. 

(b) That the soil treatment used has increased the yields of crops in 
every instance more than enough to cover the cost of treatment and that 
the more rational the rotation followed the better it paid to treat the land. 
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(c) That there has been a decrease in organic matter, nitrogen and 
phosphorus on all untreated plots, this decrease being more pronounced the 
more frequently corn was introduced into the cropping system. 

Second: The significance of these results to the farmer who followed 
these systems would be: 

(a) A material decrease in the income, noticeably smaller decrease 
on the corn, oats and clover system than the corn and oats or continuous 
corn plots where the land was untreated. So noticeable was this decrease 
that for the 38 years from 1888 to 1924 inclusive, there was an actual loss 
in cultivating the land either on a continuous corn or a corn and oats sys- 
tem. The corn, oats and clover ration untreated showed a slight profit. 

(b) Where soil treatment was applied, the land not only yielded a 
profit but the land increased in value $55.00 per acre, in case of Plot 3; 
$168.00, in case of Plot 4 and $251.00 per acre in case of Plot 5 as measured 
by the potential crop value producing capacity of the soil. In case of the 
no-treatment continuous corn and corn and oats the land decreased in value 
as measured by the same standard. 

(c) .For the farmer following any one of these no-treatment systems 
but particularly the ones represented on Plots 3 and 4, it was found that 
as the yields showed a tendency to decrease the cost per bushel of grain 
increased. 

(d) From the standpoint of farm management the farmer who grows 
continuous corn may care for 60 acres with his time, implements and horses 
not well used for half of the year. With corn and oats-he might handle 
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as much as 100 acres, while with a corn, oats and clover system he might 
handle satisfactorily as much as 120 acres. 

The public should understand that not to exceed twenty-five per cent 
of the farmers of the state, and I believe fifteen per cent would be nearer, 
actually practice a system of farming either as to rotation or soil treatment, 
that is not certainly depleting the fertility of our lands and impoverishing 
the people who live by the land, by intreasing the costs of production, while 
at the same time decreasing the possibility of keeping up the gross produc- 
tion. 

The public interest in the maintenance of soil fertility is greater than 
that of the farmer. The public is interested in an adequate and cheap sup- 
ply of food. This is not long possible on a waning fertility of the land. 

Q. Do you take the stalks off the land where you have a continuous 
corn crop every year, or do you plow that under? 

A. All corn stalks are removed. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say that next summer all of 
these plots will be in corn again. This occurs but once in six years and 
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visitors will have a good opportunity to see the effects of the various sys- 
tems of soil management upon the growing crop. 


Now, gentlemen, I have only begun to touch the edges of what we can 
learn from a study of these Morrow plots this afternoon. I thank you. 
[ Applause. ] 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: The next speaker on the program will be Mr. 
Frank I. Mann, whose subject will be, ‘‘Phosphate on Corn Quality.” 


PHOSPHATE ON CORN QUALITY. 
FRANK I. Mann, Iroquois County. . 


MR. FRANK I. MANN: Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: Those plants which have the faculty of storing large 
amounts of food materials in and about their true seeds, constitute our most 
valuable crops, because they supply a large pro- 
portion of human nourishment in a direct or in- 
direct form, and also compose the farmer’s prin- 
cipal market crops. Because of the great varia- 
tion in value of different lots of these various 
crops, the problem of quality is one of great im- 
portance to both producers and consumers. 

In considering quality of grains we should 
first determine the factors which constitute qual- 
ity. For highest quality and greatest value, 
there must be the largest amount of food mater- 
ials stored in the grain. This gives weight, and 
the market value of most of the grains is largely 
affected by their weight to a measured bulk. 
There is considerable difference in food value of 
wheat weighing 64 pounds per bushel and that 
weighing but 54 pounds. 

. Another factor in» quality depends on these 
food materials being in a composition such as 
will permit of their being kept for long periods 
without material injury. The grains are har- 
vested but once a year, and a supply must be 
stored to last a year or more. As plant sugars, these food materials cannot 
be long preserved without severe drying, because they readily decompose, 
and are liable to injury from bacteria and fungi which cause rots and molds. 
Accompanying the sugars, there is also a high water content in the grains 
which lowers their value and keeping qualities. When the food materials 
are largely stored in the grains as plant starches they are easily kept in 
storage, because in such case the moisture content is low and the starches 
are not so susceptible to attack of destructive organisms. Grains which 
are composed of a maximum of starches and a minimum of sugars, will also 
have a minimum of moisture, and may be kept in proper storage for long 
periods without serious injury. 


Another factor in giving high quality to grains, is the viability, or life 
principles embodied in them. These are essential to the perpetuation of 
the species, and the development of a new generation. Not only must an 
active germ come forth from the grain, under environments for growth, but 
there should be developments of life activities to enable the new plant to 
perform its various functions of reproduction. A plant has many functions 
to perform in its reproductive capacity, and most of these functions are more 
or less dependent on the life principles involved in the seed, which develop 
in the action of enzymes. It is due to the enzyme activities that the young 
plant is able to use the food stored in the grain for it, as well as much of 
the other work it has to do in forming a numerous progeny. Not only are 
these life and enzyme activities important to the plant for its development, 
but they are also important in the digestive utilization of the grain as food 
for man and animals. 


F. I. Mann. 
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QUALITY DEPENDENT ON MATURITY. 


These conditions of grain which give high quality are due to their ma- 
turity. Only when grains have reached a fully matured condition do they 
have the greatest amount of food value, which can be safely stored for long 
periods, and have the most nutritional.value. Hence, we may say, that the 
term quality, as usually used, is dependent on maturity, whether such 
grains are to be used as food, to be stored or used for seed purposes. 

What is maturity of grains? It is not easy to make a clear definition, 
nor to determine exact degrees of maturity. We-might call maturity a com- 
pletion of life processes of one ‘generation, but:it is often difficult to know 
whether such processes have been fully completed, or when arrested before 
completed. Perfect maturity is expressed by the grains in several ways. 
There is Maximum weight; they are full and plump as well as heavy. In 
corn the spaces at cob are well filled, and the kernels are tight and solid 
and the cob is rigid; there is a maximum conversion of sugars to starches 
or to stable forms of sugars; there is a reduction in the moisture content 
until it may reach as low as 15 per cent, and perfectly matured corn may 
be as dry as commercial No. 2 grade, when taken from the stalk; there is a 
maximum movement of food materials from the plant to the grain, which 
can be approximated by the eye; there is a ready separation of the grain 
from the plant making a clean break of the grain from the plant; there de- 
velops a sheen, luster or brightness to the grain, which may be seen even ‘in 
the hulls of small grain and in the cobs of corn, as well as the kernels. 
While these standards of maturity are more or less arbitrary and variable, 
they reach their maximum only with perfect maturity, and can be readily 
identified. 

There are a number of causes, acting directly and indirectly, which tend 
to prevent maturity. Seasonal conditions, early frosts, seasonal habits of 
strains, inherent tendencies, insufficient nutrition, unbalanced supply of plant 
food elements, poor seed, improper farm methods, premature harvesting, — 
drought, various plant diseases, etc. Practically all of these can be overcome 
to some extent. 

One of the greatest factors in getting maturity of grains, is for the plants 
to have a sufficient supply of plant food elements in a proper proportion. On 
most soils which have a high productive capacity, the most important plant 
tood element for consideration is phosphorus, for getting a proper proportion 
between the plant food elements. There are two reasons for this: one is, that 
the phosphorus supply in practically all soils is deficient for best results; and 
the other is the difficulty which plants have in securing this element, as com- 
pared to nitrogen. As arule, it is safe to consider that the growth of stalk 
and straw is evidence of the amount of nitrogen secured by the plants; and 
the amount of grain formed an evidence of the amount of phosphorus the 
plants secured, though, of course, some nitrogen is needed for the grain and 
some phophorus is needed for stalk and straw. On much of the better land 
plants can secure nitrogen enough for 100 to 200 bushels of corn per acre, as 
shown by the growth of stalks, but the phosphorus capacity is often only 
from 40 to 50 bushels, or 50 to 60 bushels. 

Just what would be an ideal ratio between these most important ele- 
ments, may not be easily determined, but the indications are that under such 
a condition, the crops would consist of equal weights of grain and’ straw or 
stalk. That is, a ton of grain with a ton of straw or stalks. Under such a 
balance of food elements there would be the greatest probability for a com- 
plete maturity of the grain. 


STUDY OF PLANT GROWTH. 


'To have a better understanding of the problem we should study the 
plants themselves and their actions. Take a corn plant for example: We 
plant a kernel of corn in the ground and it grows when conditions are favor- 
able. Through absorption of heat and moisture the, dormant life becomes 
active, and the insoluble food materials are rendered soluble by the.actions of 
various enzymes, and the new plant is nourished for a time by the food stored 
in the kernel for this purpose. These enzyme activities and the vigor of the 
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young plant is very much dependent on the matuirty of the seed which was 
planted. The roots soon spread in the soil and the leaves in the air, and the 
plant begins to take food from both soil and air, though it may continue to 
take nourishment from the seed for some time or until it is exhausted. Its 
development continues, with enlarging roots and tops until the time comes 
for it to close its vegetative growth. There are two periods in the growth of 
the grain plant; the vegetative and the reproductive. In the first are formed 
the leaf, stem and root; and in the second there is formed the grain. About 
the close of the vegetative period the sex cells are formed and mating takes 
place, whether the pollination be open or closed. With the mating of the sex 
cells there is formed the beginning of the progeny or new generation, and the 
plant is ready to enter the reproductive period, or the development of the 
seed and grain. During the vegetative period the food elements which come 
from the soil, which are to be used in forming the grain, are assembled and 
held in reserve until needed, to a large extent. Of the elements held in re- 
serve phosphorus is the most important for consideration, because it is likely 
to be the most deficient. If plants can secure only as much phosphorus as 
is needed for making its root, stem and leaf, so that none be held in reserve 
for grain, there will be little if any grain produced. When nitrogen is in 
excess of a proper ratio to phosphorus, there will be a rank growth of stalk 
or straw, and a greater use of phosphorus in making the vegetative growth, 
tending to leave less in reserve for use in forming grain. 

During the reproductive period the main work of the plant is to fix car- 
bon from the air, and convert it into sugars and starches and move them 
to the grain, while it is moving other elements also to the grain. The com- 
position of the grains shows about one per cent of the dry matter to be min- 
eral elements, including phosphorus; about two per cent of nitrogen, and 
about 97 per cent various forms of carbon compounds. This small per cent 
of soil elements enters largely into’ the development of the progeny, the 
true seed or embryo, and as the plant seems to be more interested in the de- 
- velopment of its true progeny than in storing the food supply, it largely 
ceases the storage of food materials in the grain whenever the movement 
of phosphorus ceases from the plant to the grain, and the grain may re- 
main unfinished. 

When nitrogen and phosphorus are held in reserve in proper balance 
in the plant, there is a normal development and a possibility of perfect 
maturity being reached. There must be a continuous movement of phos- 
phorus from the plant to the grain during its period of development if 
complete maturity is to be reached. If the movement of phosphorus ceases 
at any time, the development of the grain is arrested, and immaturity is 
the result. Such immature grain may dry out and make a low commercial 
grade, or it may be attacked by disease and have little value. The rate of 
development of the grain, or the rapidity with which the food materials are 
stored in the grain, is largely dependent on the rate of flow of phosphorus 
from the plant to the grain, and this is measured to a large extent by the 
amount held in reserve. 


PROPER BALANCE OF NITROGEN AND PHOSPHORUS. 


The plant needs about a certain ratio of nitrogen and phosphorus for - 
forming grain, and when nitrogen is in excess of phosphorus, some of the 
nitrogen will remain in the plant as excess to attrack diseases and cause 
other weaknesses. 

One of the greatest economic losses has been due to a lack of phosphorus 
to balance the nitrogen in the better soils of the state. With available 
nitrogen enough each year for from 100 to 200 bushels of corn per acre, but 
with phosphorus enough for only 50 to 60 bushels, the yields have been 
determined by the phosphorus capacity, with losses of the extra nitrogen. 
Not only a loss of nitrogen, but such excess has proven harmful in many 
ways, among them a low quality of grains due to their immaturity. 

For a proper grain production the grain plant has much work to do, in 
assembling the food elements from the soil and air, in forming the many 
different chemical compounds, in moving them where needed, and in the 
final development of the seed with its stored food materials. All of this 
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work must be done by comparatively few plant cells, and these are the 
active or living cells. The ability of these cells to perform their various 
active functions is due to the nuclei which only such cells contain. The 
rate at which the various functions of the plant are performed is dependent 
on these nuclei, and scientists have determined that the activity of the 
nuclei is greatly affected by the phosphorus supply. Hence, with a more 
abundant phosprohus supply the plants are able to do their various kinds 
of work in a shorter time. When there is a high nitrogen supply in the 
soil, an increase in the phosphorus supply causes the plants to grow more 
rapidly and close their vegetative growth in from one to two weeks earlier, 
as well as to shorten the reproductive period so that maturity may be 
reached from two to three weeks earlier. By shortening the time for both 
vegetative and reproductive functions, the action of phosphorus is valuable 
in tending to overcome several factors which tend to cause immaturity. 


PHOSPHORUS INFLUENCING FACTOR ON QUALITY. 


The action of phosphate treatments in hastening the growth and ma- 
turity of grain crops, has been constant and consistent in proportion to its 
use, with all grain crops, when nitrogen deficiency was not a factor to be 
considered. Only a few cases need be cited. The year 1917 was one of the 
most extreme ever known in the corn belt for immaturity of the corn crop. 
In that year a strip of practically virgin land, to which phosphate had not 
been applied, joined a field to which five tons of raw phosphate had been 
applied per acre, during the previous 16 years. The crop was corn. On 
the virgin land the corn did not close its vegetative growth and tassel until 
August Ist to 10th, and at husking time the corn was so immature it con- 
tained about half its weight as water. On the phosphated land there was 
practically no larger growth of stalks, but they tasseled about July 15th, 
and at husking time it gave a fair amount of quite well matured seed ears, 
and was all safe to crib, though complete maturity was not reached because 
of the early frost. 

There have been several years when oats on well phosphated land have 
matured sufficiently to weigh from 30 to 35 pounds per bushel, when oats 
on unphosphated land weighed but 25 to 27 pounds per bushel. It is usual 
for wheat on phosphated land to shoot and head several days earlier than 
on unphosphated land, and for maturity to be reached a week or ten days 
earlier. The harvest of wheat on unphosphated land is frequently post- 
posed for a week or so after the harvest on the phosphated land, waiting 
for the wheat to ripen. The unphosphated land does not have as much 
ability to grow and mature a twenty bushel wheat crop as the well phos- 
phated land to grow and mature a fifty bushel wheat crop. 

In considering the problem of getting plants to secure nitrogen and 
phosphorus in a proper balance for grain production, some attention must 
be given to their root forming habits. The nitrates in the soil become dis- 
solved in the soil moisture and may diffuse throughout the soil and enter 
the roots by osmosis. Hence, for the plant to secure nitrogen it is only 
necessary for the soil moisture to flow into the roots, without effort on the 
part of the plant, except to form the roots. Because of the tendency for 
dissolved phosphorus to revert to insoluble forms it does not get into the 
plant in such an easy way. For the most part, the phosphorus enters the 
roots which are in contact with the phosphorus bearing material, and may 
require some effort on the part of the plant. There is a tendency for grain 
plants to make a larger root system when there is a long nitrate supply, 
and a smaller root system when there is a high nitrate supply, though there 
are a number of factors which enter in the development of root systems. As 
_there is a tendency to form roots in inverse proportion to the nitrate sup- 
ply, and a tendency for phosphorus to be secured in direct proportion to the 
root formation, the problem of getting a proper balance into the plants is 
further complicated. . 


FUNCTION OF PLANT ROOTS. 


There are at least four functions to the roots of plants which form 
grain. One is to gather food from the soil. This is usually done in about 
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the proportion to the amount of root system. Another, is to supply mois- 
ture during the grain forming period. This is done largely in proportion 
to the depth and extensiveness of the root system. Another function is to 
brace the tops so as to hold them in an erect position so that the leaves 
can function better in taking carbon from the air. The brace roots are | 
usually formed somewhat in proportion as the feeding roots have been 
formed. Another function is to hold in reserve a large part of the phos- 
phorus which is to be used later in forming grain. This function is best 
met when the root systems are deep and extensive. Deep and extensive 
root systems are best secured by maintaining a high degree of fertility in 
the deeper soil which lies below the line of plowing. The same factors make 
a sub-soil fertile as will make a surface soil fertile, namely, limestone, phos- 
phorus, nitrogen and active organic matter. This can be accomplished by 
growing deep rotting clovers, and plowing under a good growth after they 
have reached a dormant period in the fall, after the plant food materials 
which have been taken from the soil have been stored in the roots in prep- 
aration for winter. Analysis of soils under such a condition indicate a large 
increase of nitrogen, phosphorus and active organic matter in the deeper 
soil, which has a high value in getting deep and extensive root systems, 
enabling the plants to reach better maturity as well as a higher production 
of grain. 

That is all I have to say unless there are some questions. I thank you. 
[Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The next speaker on the program is Mr. Webb, 
who will talk on the subject of “Variety Improvement.” 


VARIETY IMPROVEMENT. 
Wm. WEssB, Will County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: So 
far we have had an inspiring and instructive program today. It seems to 
me that this would be a good time to stop after listening to Dean Mumford’s 

excellent address as well as that of Mr. Mann. 


I have been asked, however, to point out and 
sum up what can be gained in dollars and cents 
by “Variety Improvement’, soil treatment and 
crop rotation. It can be obtained by using varie- 
ties that are disease-resisting and by planting 
them on soil that is well-balanced by soil treat- 
ment and by using the right kind of crop rota- 
tion. My text is so long and broad that it will 
be hard for you to tell whether or not I am keep- 
ing close to my subject. 


I think there are better times coming for the 
farmer. The best business men are beginning to 
realize that the farmer holds the key to world 

_ prosperity; that when the farmer is down, all 
other business will have to suffer sooner or later. 
I realize that we have been living in a fast age 
and are now going through a period of readjust- 
ment, and that we will soon be back home or to 
our own. To illustrate: there was once a minis- 

Wm. Webb. ter preaching to a large audience. He was hu- 

man like the rest of us. On some days he was 
optimistical, looking on the bright side of life; on other days he was pessi- 
mistical, seeing only the gloomy side of life. This day he was looking on 
the dark side of life. He was telling the audience that the American peo- 
ple were living in a fast age and that we were all amusement crazy. I too 
think there is some truth in such a statement. He said that the automobiles. 
are taking the people away from the churches instead of drawing them to 
worship. “Why”, he said, “the Ford automobiles are taking people to hell. 
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oy the thousands every day.” One good lady in the audience spoke up and 
said, ‘Amen’. The minister turned to her and said, “My good sister, why 
do you say ‘Amen’ when I tell you that the Ford automobiles are taking the 
people to hell by the thousands and thousands every day?” “Why, my dear 
pastor, it makes me feel good to hear you say that, because I know that 
wherever a Ford automobile can go, it is able to turn around and come 
back.” So, I think that we as farmers are coming back again. [Laughter.] 


~ 


SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA. 


We have in Illinois a great many different farm interests to look after 
and carry on successfully. We have quite a large district where dairying 
is the chief interest. Other localities have stock raising as their chief in- 
terest while still others have stock feeding. Then, we have our grain farm- 
ers, fruit farmers and others. The dairyman, the stock raiser and the stock 
feeder must raise or buy their feed, and it seems to me that it would be 
cheaper and better to produce as much of it as possible on the farm. In 
order to produce his feed on the farm, he should know that alfalfa would 
be the best and cheapest feed for hay since it can be fed profitably to all 
stock on the farm. He should know that alfalfa is slow in starting and 
needs a good seed bed of sweet soil, and that the seed should be inoculated 
to enable it to draw nitrogen from the air. Alfalfa, without inoculation, will 
not last long or make a large yield. Alfalfa, after it is well started, is the 
fastest growing plant we have. It makes three good crops in one season; 
that is, a crop every six weeks. If the farmer uses the right kind of im- 
proved seed on good soil, it will smother out Canadian Thistle in two sea- 
sons. Alfalfa on soil that is well balanced with phosphorus, will make 
a large yield year after year, but it will not last long on soil that is low 
in phosphorus. 

We find that on our Will County Experiment Field, on the plots which 
have no treatment, the alfalfa will die out in a few years; but the plots 
which are treated with lime and rock phosphate will remain in good con- 
dition for many years and produce from thirty to forty hundred pounds 
per acre more each year. We have a small field on our farm that has been 
in alfalfa for ten years and has produced over five tons per acre each year. 
This field is still in good condition. We applied 2,000 pounds of limestone 
per acre to this field ten years ago, 2,000 pounds of rock phosphate per acre 
five years ago. I undertook to dig up.some of these ten year old plants and 
after digging and digging I gave it up, thinking life too short for that job. 
The roots had evidently gone down through and were on their way back 
again. 

VARIETY CHARACTERS OF CLOVERS. 


To determine the value of the different clover roots and the depth they 
would penetrate into the sub-soil, we seeded last spring on the Will County 
Experiment Field with a nurse crop of oats, alfalfa, biennial sweet clover, 
annual sweet clover, mammoth clover, medium red clover and alsike clover. 
In the fall after they: had been growing five or six months we dug up a 
square of each variety and found that the alfalfa and the biennial sweet 
clover had gone down into the soil from 2 to 31%4 feet. The sweet clover had 
the largest roots, the mammoth clover roots were next in length, having 
gone down into the soil 18 inches or more, the medium red clover was next, 
having gone down 12 or 15 inches; but the annual sweet clover and the 
alsike had not gone down very far, and the roots were small and withered. 

We should know that biennial sweet clover makes one of our best pas- 
tures and must have sweet soil. We should know that after the soil has 
been made sweet with ground limestone it will not need any more lime until 
it becomes sour again, and we should also know that it will not become sour 
very soon if we use the right kind of crop rotation, which will also help to 
destroy insects, and kill many plant diseases in the soil. 

If we use the right varieties of sweet clover and keep it fed down close, 
it will make the best pasture. Clipping sweet clover sometimes kills it. 
Biennial sweet clover plowed under makes the best kind of green fertilizer 
for the corn crop. We find in the fall, on land that is not treated, that we 
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get 3,310 pounds per acre of sweet clover to plow under for green fertilizer. 
When we add lime we get 6,142 pounds per acre. When we add lime and 
rock phosphate we get 8,167 pounds per acre. In the spring we get nearly 
the same weight of top growth to plow under, plue the weight of roots in 
the ground. : 

Biennial sweet clover and alfalfa are deep rooting plants. They go down 
into the sub-soil aerating it, and draining it so that the corn roots may fol- 
low down deep into the sub-soil. They will then get some of their plant food 
from the sub-soil. - Being so deeply rooted the corn plants will not suffer 
from dry, hot weather. The soil will be well filled with live humus and be 
in good physical condition so that the corn plants will be able to stand 
both dry and wet weather. 


SMALL GRAINS AND CORN. 


In growing small grains like wheat, oats or barley, after we have found 
the best varieties to grow in our localities, by selection and then by testing, 
we should know that when the soil is well balanced with nitrogen and phos- 
phorus, we can grow 40 to 50 bushels of wheat per acre, 50 to 75 bushels of 
barley per acre, 70 to 100 bushels of oats per acre, and the straw will not go 
down as it will be strong and stiff. But if the soil is high in nitrogen and 
low in phosphorus the straw will be weak and go down and the grain will 
be light in weight, of a poor quality, and low in yield. 

Now, if we are going to grow corn for feed or the market, we should 
know many things about the corn plant. It is very hard to keep pure since 
it is an open pollinating plant, and will cross at a long distance; the silk 
is the female and the pollen is the male. We should know that a dull col- 
ored ear, composed of soft starch, is very susceptible to disease and is a 
low yielding ear of corn. An ear that is too smooth with small, shallow, 
flinty kernels and no indentations, is beginning to degenerate and will not 
give a high yield; while an ear of corn with a medium smooth indentation, 
bright luster, medium depth of kernel, horny composition, free from soft 
starch, medium space between rows, kernels full and plump at germ ends, 
and with a bright, clean, white shank should be free from disease and a high 
yielder of sound corn. By planting ears of this kind on individual rows to 
find the highest yielding ears and then planting a number of these high 
yielding ears together in the center of the field, we will be able to increase 
our yield from 5 to 10 bushels per acre or even more. By taking these best 
ears and testing them on the germinator and using only the ones that show 
to be free from disease in this test, and of strong vigor, we can again in- 
crease our yield of sound corn. 


LOOK TO THE CORN KERNEL. 


Again, we should know that the ear of corn is not the unit, but that 
the kernel on the ear is the unit. All of the kernels on the ear are from 
the same mother, but they may all be by different fathers. Thus, each kernel 
may have different breeding characteristics; some kernels may yield many 
more bushels per acre than others. - 

We find that by taking a good, sound utility type of corn, shelling off 
the kernels, and dropping them into a solution of salt and water or of nitrate 
of soda, which should have a density of about 125, that the high gravity ker- 
nels, the kernels that sink, will be sound and horny, and the ones that will 
float, the low gravity kernels, will be made up of a less horny composition. 
When we plant these two lots of kernels on rows, side by side, on good 
rich soil, free from corn root rot, we get from the high gravity kernels 
from 90 to 91 bushels per acre and from the low gravity kernels from 
87 to 88 bushels per acre, a difference of 3 or 4 bushels per acre. When 
we take a sample of rough dull colored corn, which is made up of soft, 
starchy kernels and divide them, planting the high and low gravity kernels 
in rows, side by side, we get 68 bushels per acre from the high gravity 
and 58 bushels per acre from the low gravity kernels. This is a difference 
of 10 bushels per acre between the low and the high gravity kernels; a dif- 
ference of 23 bushels per acre in yield between the two types of corn, 
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Then we find that it is possible, by making many careful selections otf 
strong vigorous plants from the field, to find plants that are more or less 
disease resistant, drought resistant, and less susceptible to wet and cold. 
Some types, some strains and some varieties of corn are much more disease 
resistant than others. Thus, some varieties will yield higher than others 
on diseased soil. 


In my experience of selecting seed corn from the field, which covers 
many years of work, an ear of corn on an ideal corn plant should be about 
mid-way on the stalk, with about as much length of stalk above the ear 
as below it. The ear should have a strong, medium length shank, hanging 
at about a 45 degree angle on the stalk, so that it will shed the water. The 
ear should be nicely covered with husks so as to protect it from external 
infection. The stalk should be large and strong with many broad green 
leaves. When the corn is approaching the dent stage the husks should 
begin to turn brown, and the stalk and leaves should be still green. The 
plants should have a large deep root system so that they can stand up as 
straight and as erect as an American soldier. An ideal corn plant should 
inspire the American farmer in such a way that he will think of the old 
familiar lines that I love to hear repeated: 


“That the rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold, 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland, her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the Great Republic, 
The glory of the west, 
Shall bear a stalk of tasseled corn, 
Of all our wealth the best.” 


Sir Daniel Hall of England told us while he was at Urbana that they 
had improved their varieties of wheat and built up their soils in such a 
way that for the last 80 or 100 years they have produced an average yield 
of 32 bushels per acre. 


I think Illinois in the past 10 or 20 years has made more real progress 
in all kinds of agriculture than has been made in the preceding 100 years. 
Twenty years ago no one thought it possible for one cow to produce 1,000 
pounds of butter fat in one year. Ten years ago there was but one cow that 
produced this amount of butter fat, and she produced 1,058 pounds in one 
year. Today there are 90 or more cows that have produced over 1,000 pounds 
of butter fat, each in one year, and more than 30 cows that have produced 
over 30,000 pounds of milk each in one year. 


At our State Corn Show, held in Urbana this winter, we did not have 
any outstanding samples of corn. They were nearly all good, and many of 
them were so near alike that it was hard to tell which were the best. This 
goes to show we are all progressing by the use of better varieties, care in 
selection, and more careful breeding. Testing our corn on the germinator 
will enable us to throw out the diseased corn, keeping nothing for seed 
but the disease-free corn. In this day and age I think nearly every farmer 
tests his seed corn before planting to determine whether it will germinate. 
Why not, in place of testing it in soil where you can not see the root growth, 
test it in an incubator or some thing of that sort, where you can watch the 
roots develop? This will enable you, not only to discard the seed that will 
not germinate, but also the seed that is affected by root-rot, such as diplodia 
infection, fusarium infection and scutellium rot, which, when planted, will 
greatly reduce the yield. 


VARIATION IN CORN YIELDS. 


Within the varieties of even close pollinated species, there are many 
variations. Different stocks of the same variety contain many different 
families; hence, the possibility of wide variation in the yielding ability of 
different stocks. 

Here is a table which you can peruse for your own information: 
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VARIATION IN YIELD AMONG COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF THE SAME 
VARIETY WITH RATHER POOR, THIN. SOIL. 


No. of Yield (bushels per-acre). 


No. of repli- -——————-__—__— 
stalks cate Probable 
Oats. Season. tested. plots. Lowest. Highest. Range. errors. 
CG) ]Readerustproourtereec 1919 12 4 59.0 71.9 12.9 ibs) 
@) Red-rustproofe 22.2.8 1920 8 10 25.9 36.0 10.19 Sb 
(3 )ie Red: rustproots. eee 1921 3 ~~ A Looe 29.4 Lbs 1.42 
(4) Kherson (60 days)... 1920 ee 10 28.9 ba 7 22.8 1.54 
(5) -Kherson (60 days).. 1921 31 4 25.3 ' 43.7 18.4 Say BV 
(6)-+ Kherson> -(60=days)<.— 41922 59 12 19.8 29.7 9.9 1.01 
(7T)<" Kcherson’ (60 2dayis) 3.923 58 8 34.4 Sieo real Bib 1.46 
Wheat. 
(8) “Pulcaster ese c es ee 1922 47 9 17.8 32.0 14.2 1.28 
(SJ ee Fileds ter =e ces ee 1923 50 9 - 9.0 26.4 17.4 » 0.96 
(£0) GsPoolé. Ret eee eee ee 1922 15 ) 20-4 29:7 9.6 1.07 
CLT) l-* Poole Se Ae ee 1923 15 9 14.6 Boal. 8.5 0.59 
Ci2) 7 Readaway yee eee 1922 14 9 21.8 ya 9.3 mE 
CTS) GERed sa yoru ere 1923 15 9 13.0 22.6 9.6 0.73 


Since it has been abundantly proven that there are marked differences 
in the yield and characteristics of different varieties and also that commer- 
cial stocks of the same variety differ, it becomes essential for the best suc- 
cess that those commercial stocks of the pure line selections having especial 
merit be preserved by some system of standardization or certification. 


CERTIFICATION OF GRAINS. 


The Illinois Crop Improvement Association has been certifying small 
grains for a number of years. This last year they took up the certification 
of corn, certifying several different varieties in eleven different- counties. 
They hope to carry on the work in a larger and broader way this year. We 
think that this is the best way for the farmer to get pure seeds. ~ 


Q. What is the practicability of classification of corn for gravity? Is 
that just for your special seed ears or do you recommend that as a practice 
for seed corn? 


A. Well, in the first place, it requires a deep study. Everybody can’t 
do it. It is like everything else; some individuals are a great deal better 
breeders than others. However, in that way, we find that some kernels 
are a great deal higher yielders than others. 


Q. As I understand it then, “gravity” is another way of getting at ma . 
turity? 

A. That is it. Maturity, yield; and disease resistance. 

Q. ‘And you can get. at maturity in another way too, can’t you? 


A. Oh yes. Now, with us in Will County, rock phosphate shows up 
wonderfully, and we use rock phosphate on our farm the same as they do 
on the Will County Experimental Field, and the same as Mr. Mann was 
telling us. I know, for instance, that when frost has affected corn in our 
locality, on farms where these substances were not used, our’s got by fine. 
The fields treated with rock phosphate matured much faster and were ripe 
ten days before the others. Another thing, on treated land the quality is 
so much better. 


Q. This is the most profitable crop then that you have been talking 
about? 


A. Well, that is a hard question to answer. I would not advise raising 
any one crop too much. Some of we farmers are better off in the northern 
part of the state than you in the southern part, because we carry on a 
better rotation, and we haven’t as much corn root rot in the northern part 
as you have in the southern and central part where you carry on a corn 
and oat rotation. 


Now I have a few figures that we will look at. I thank you. [Applause.] 
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RESULTS OF EAR-ROW TEST ON DISEASE-FREE SOIL. 


Disease-free seed. Diseased seed. 
Row No. Bu. per acre. Dow No. Bu. per acre. 
Thole 25 ee SE EER te Paes 66.10 Sig hee ctctn nae e eet ieke 80.06 
POE RR Ieee are OL a We 87.09 nie RE arty ert a ona a oe 59.19 
At ory eT ete Ei oe 86.40 AES eS et eh oe Be 64.41 
Bit mate eee Ne Ee os ad. eg 81.00 i ark rainy oer 4 an eh 70.30 
eet megan We tver ai otek: tote cae 75.51 Be Ct ae ES dan Oe Ty bese 64.62 
TIA 2 A ta ek Spree ete ae ea ee ae 82.10 De CME Rett cL anion, cre 63.37 
1 Sas pe RC aa ae 86.62 LB ba letteea ne ocho sotto leks 69.17 
TG MARU OS Ps oxi 4, Beast 86.32 LST Raid Mba: okay <Not a ioe 65.00 
Saarinen eta eer: 70.00 ROS 0 lo A oe hae Ae eas 55.15 
Te VS) a | Sees cae ae ca ea 72.00 YA lac, Se ce Seis pk Dice le Sai ent BT AR 55.15 
Deen Seat sires Gree) Brees 64.30 DO esc teed eee ae 57.23 
SHE ve Serene ee ee 15.33 DAT Se RRR ay Sa ae. Seen a 71.57 
PREVael Oe VY LEI. cs 5 Lebaron ec 78.56 A VATALO/VICIGe  & oes «ae cels 64.60 
RESULTS OF EAR-ROW TEST ON DISEASE-FREE SOIL. 
Disease-free seed. ; Diseased seed. 
Row No. Bu. per acre. Row No. Bu. per acre. 
Cpemnt ird oeee e  reic 61.94 (Ro Se ae hae pe om ye eae = By! 44,72 
See ce tn ee es 65.01 pee Ne RE iF ee At te Sem 52.11 
ELA) Mey as ee Soe cases Bales 67:62 DER Ea eA ret 6 bees 60.61 
EA esas pot ne > eg SERS aS 67.20 Tod dees es Sake at, oes 57.98 
g 1G OS ee ea Se eee 70.29 Dae ert ret arsed Oe cue he 72.04 
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PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will stand adjourned now until seven o’clock 
this evening. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION: 


February 18, 1925, 7:00 o’Clock P. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: For our opening number on the program we 
have with us Ford and Glenn, of WLS, the Sears-Roebuck Broadcasting Sta- 
tion, Chicago, who will entertain us with songs. However, before introduc- 
ing them, I want to present to you Mr. Edgar Bill, manager of WLS, who 
will speak to you for a few minutes. j 

MR. EDGAR BILL: Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE: It is a pleasure to come down here and have our boys sing 
a few numbers for you folks, because our station is primarily devoted to 
agriculture. The boys are going to sing for about twenty minutes, and then 
I am going to relieve them for four or five minutes in the middle of their 
songs and tell you in a few words about our agricultural activities. 

Now I will introduce to you Ford Rush and Glenn Rowell of our station. 
Before they finish I want them to sing some of their lullaby songs for the 
kiddies. : 

PSPS ES. ite Ae eae AE ane ROS ae TEAL PS Des Me belek ice Ford and Glenn 

MR. EDGAR BILL: May I ask. how many of you folks are radio fans? 
Will you hold up your hands? That is fine. 

Well, I want to tell you, it is a real pleasure to meet radio fans face 
to face. I don’t know whether you realize it or not, but all of the programs 
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of the radio stations go on in a little room 16 x 24 feet and there is no- 
body in there except the performers, and sometimes it does get pretty lone- 
some, and sometimes the artists wonder whether or not the folks at the 
other end are enjoying it. 


May I ask how many of you folks are farm people? All of you, I see. 
I want to tell that WLS is primarily devoted to agriculture and that we 
have and are going to have farm people on our programs. If you folks 
have any particular subject that you would like to have on radio programs 
we will be delighted to hear from you. Send us your suggestions. We look 
over every letter that we get and tabulate them and we then know how many 
mention Ford and Glenn and how many the farm speaker and how many 
the other features that we put on during the week. 


As you know, we have farm programs every noon between twelve and 
one, and farm programs three evenings a week, between eight and nine 
o’clock. And, we are interested in home makers too. We have a Home 
Maker’s Department, and we would be delighted to have your suggestions 
and your frank criticisms, because after all, the radio station is valuable to 
those who run it to the extent that it pleases its listeners. 


Now, I want to tell you one other thing: We are having a National 


Corn Show, and we invite all of you people to send in your corn to our corn 
show. We are offering $1,000 for the best ear of corn, and we are offering ~ 


Ford Rush and Glen Rowell—W. L. S.—Sears-Roebuck Broadcasting Station. 


$1,000 to the county organization, the County Farmers’ Institute, the County 
Farm Bureau, or any other farmers’ organization which sends in the most 
number of ears. Then we are offering a county prize of $5.00 for the county 
sending in fifty ears or more. We invite you all to send in your corn. 

The boys are now going to sing “Down On The Farm.” 


SONLS ta as sien eee vc ticrie ean erate stajersie acetate Ob a Lt Eee Ford and Glenn 
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PRESIDENT ALLEN: As you all know, it is the custom of our Farm- 
ers’ Institute to have the President deliver an address. President’s addresses 
are very variable things. Sometimes they address on one subject and some- 
time on another. Perhaps you will think that 
the theme I have chosen is not particularly fitted 
for this meeting, but I think it is one which af- 
fects every farmer in this state as well as every 
consumer of food. 

The outstanding agricultural problem of to- 
day seems to be that of marketing grain, at least 
it is the great problem now confronting the Illi- 
nois farmer. For the past six years the farmer, 
or his friends, have _been struggling with the 
solution and many plans have been suggested 
and several very elaborate schemes have been 
tried out but thus far nothing practical has been 
accomplished. However, I think we have made 
some progress. : 

I have read that President Coolidge, whether 
from his own experience matters not, has said 
in substance, that the grain marketing scheme 
which succeeds will begin in a small way and 
grow to larger proportions. Very likely the plan 

Ralph Allen. which eventually succeeds will start so small and 

inconspicuously that for a time it will not even 

attract public attention, and this will very likely be for its own benefit 
and protection. 


In the natural order of things it would seem most likely that the 
solution of grain marketing will be by those who have had many years 
of experience as their guide. And it is also very likely that very much 
the same experiences will happen to them in the larger grain markets as 
has happened to them in the smaller local markets. They will find the 
same principles in control and bringing about the same results. And, if this 
is so, the problem of gaining a farmers’s influence in the larger markets 
will prove to be not so very complicated after all. 


Several principles have been learned by farmers in their local grain 
trade. One of these is that the party which will pay the highest price for 
grain, fixes the price of grain in that market. Another is, that as long as 
the Farmers’ Companies make the price as it should be, that is, as high 
as the market demand will permit, there will be no lack of grain brought 
to the farmers’ companies, so that agreements, or contracts, binding farmers 
to sell their grain to their own companies are wholly unnecessary, and 
are only a source of controversy. Again, no matter what combinations 
may be made to prevent them, the buyers of grain will come freely to the 
source where they can find it, proving the old adage that the buyer seeks 
the supply. These principles seem very simple yet when properly consid- 
ered are far reaching in their influence. 


There has been a theory of late that if in marketing our grain we can 
dispose of the surplus that there will be little difficulty in taking care 
of the price of the balance; that it is the small surplus which defeats the 
bulls against the bears, and many plans are being devised for doing away 
with this troublesome surplus. There is something very elusive about sur- 
pluses, that is, in our calculation about them, or rather miscalculations. 
Suppose we have a surplus of wheat and a consequent drop in price and 
in our disappointment we shut off the supply to those who want it, there 
would arise a great cry for wheat and a rapid increase in price. But how 
about the troublesome surplus? Would that be diminished? Surely not, 
It would be increased by the amount the consumers went without eating. 
Suppose on the other hand with this surplus on our hands we encourage 
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the consumption of wheat by a lower price to the consumer so he will 
consume more or it will reach those who seldom use it or it will be used 
more lavishly or for new purposes, which is always the result of lower 
cost, it is soon found that the surplus is disposed of and may be quickly 
followed by a deficiency. This has happened repeatedly in market ex- 
perience and is this not realy the only sensible way of disposing of sur- 
pluses? 


If I were to have my way about it, I would abandon for good all schemes 
which artificially interfere with the free operation of the laws of supply and 
demand, whether these schemes are concocted by either the farmer or the 
grain gambler. This law is well worth studying. That the law of supply 
and demand regulates prices is generally admitted. A surplus of any com- 
modity on the market or even its existence depresses, while a shortage tends 
to enhance prices. But there seems to be limitations to the influence which 
the supply has in either direction in price changes. To illustrate: if we 
have a double crop of strawberries, will the price per quart be one-half the 
normal price? It may, but not for long, for those who never before could 
afford strawberries will commence eating them and because of their profu- 
sion the’ old consumers will buy more lavishly so that the excessive supply 
will easily be taken care of. The human race does not make its own choice 
of food. We live on such foods as we can get most economically, conse- 
quently the demand is greatest for the most abundant foods, or saying it in 
terms of the law, a supply creates a demand. 


Equally true there is the opposite clause in the law that a demand cre- 
ates a supply. If we violate this clause by artificially creating a demand 
by government interference or otherwise making more profitable prices 
than the surplus would permit, the producer will as naturally endeavor 
to supply that demand as though it was a natural one, so that the over- 
production will become greater than before and all the more confound the 
artificial interference. 


Can anything be done by farmers, or by government, to solve this mar- 
keting problem besides interference with the free action of the law of sup- 
ply and demand? I think a great deal can be done. First of all, we farm- 
ers can refrain from any interference or from asking the government to 
pass laws that will interfere with supply and demand, and we can also do 
our best and ask the government to do its best to restrain others from in- 
terfering. If we farmers do our part in this matter the question then is how 
can others be made to do their part? A great deal can be done by govern- 
ment regulation of the Board of Trade, remembering that that which is good 
in the Board of Trade should be preserved while that which is not good 
should be destroyed. 


‘But, laws alone will not suffice. The temptation as well as the oppor- 
tunity to violate the rules should be removed. This can be done by the 
farmers getting into the terminal markets themselves, getting in the same 
as any other party would get in. Not by trying to buy out all the grain com- 
panies now in the market, nor by attempting to corner all the grain by 
means of long term contracts with farmers, but by incorporating the same as 
any other corporation and commence buying and selling grain in the regular 
channels of trade. If we persue the policy of paying the highest prices for 
grain that the demand will sustain, we will then be the one who will deter- 
mine from day to day the market price paid to farmers. And, as we have 
found in our local trade, we will also find that by pursuing this policy, that 
the bulk of grain will be drawn to our house and then with paying the high 
price and receiving the volume of grain we will, as in our local business, 
find that we will have gained sufficient influence to correct the. evils of the 
trade. Locally we stopped the making of secret understandings between sup- 
posed competitive houses of what would be paid the farmer for his grain. 
We did it by keeping out of those secret conferences and by always paying 
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for grain all the market would stand. The same policy would effectually 
stop what is,.called price manipulation in the large markets, for with the 
farmers in the relative position as we are locally, there would be no chance 
to carry out-.such price agreements. 


Again, the advent of the farmer into the terminal market will be the 
greatest deterrent to speculation or gambling in grain, the buying and 
selling of grain in which there is no grain, for the opportunity of the grain 
gambler is lost when he loses the chance to influence the rise and fall of 
the grain market. The farmer in the large markets will have even greater 
opportunities than these, for the opportunity should come by which he will 
be able to see to it that every fluctuation of price paid the farmer will be re- 
flected in the prices paid by the consumers of his products, and in this way 
he will have the opportunity of taking up the bearish effect of market sur- 
pluses. The time seems ripe for the farmer to now enter the larger markets 
and the plan should be entrusted to those who have had long experience 
in the grain trade. 


I wish before closing to speak of one of the rather popular ways for 
government to help the farmer. I refer to the different plans for the forma- 
tion of a government grain exporting company which is presumed to dispose - 
of the surplus grain at a loss in order, by the help of a protective tariff, to 
secure a high price for grain domestically consumed. This is a proposition 
which is well worth the very sober consideration of the farmer whose grain 
is to be so sacrificed. Speaking as a farmer who raises grain and whvu is 
directly affected by such legislation, I cannot look favorably on such a plan 
of disposing of surplus grain. I do not want a part of my grain sacrificed for 
the benefit of the other part, for it is what all our grain sells for that de- 
termines the profit or loss. . 


I can see no benefit in losing money to our foreign customer in order 
to get more from our home customer. We might just as well let our home 
folks-in on the loss as the foreigner, letting them have the grain at what 
we finally get. I am not in love with the plan of the government doing 
my private business. Such a plan involves too many vicious features. It 
involves the idea of turning the sale of my grain, or a part of it, over to 
some one over whom I have no control, and regarding whom I have no 
selection, and worse yet, from whom I can have no redress in case of un- 
satisfactory service. No matter how dissatisfied I may be with the service 
rendered, I am still compelled to use the service. Furthermore, I do not 
care to turn the sale of my grain over to someone, the appointment of whom 
rests with the head of a political party and who is responsible not to me, 
but to the head of the party. Looking at it from a cold business point of 
view, the plan for a government exporting company seems preposterous. 
However, if the government cares to go into the grain exporting business on 
its own responsibility, that is, if we farmers are not called upon to bear the 
expense or losses, and will enter the market and buy our grain and pay 
for it spot cash on delivery the same as other buyers do, I would make no 
serious objections, though I think the government would show no great 
wisdom in doing Sso.. 


I want to say, however, that I have great faith in the good sense of my 
fellow countrymen. At the time that the grain exporting bills were before 
Congress I had faith they would not pass. I am trusting still in this good 
sense, that while many bills for the relief of agriculture will come before 
Congress, that only those of sterling worth will become law. 


I thank you. [Applause.] 


I now take great pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Lena S. Mann, 
President of the Household Science Department. 


goa 


MRS. LENA S. MANN: Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I am not going to 
take up your time in making any long introduction for the next speaker. I 
am sure you are going to be interested in her subject. Miss Sweeney comes 
to us from the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan, a rather unique institution. She is a 
nutrition specialist for that school, and she is 
going to talk to us about “Your Real Business’’, 
and I hope you men are going to be included 
in this subject as well. Sometimes we feel 
that men are not as much interested in home 
making as we are, yet we find in the aie ss 
of their hearts they really are. 

In this connection I am reminded of the 
stroy of the young man and the young woman 
who went to church and wished to be married 
before the minister was to preach his evening 
sermon. They sought out the minister and 
told him of their intentions, but he said that 
he did not have time to marry them then, but 
that if they would go to the back of the church, 
in a little side room, and wait there, he would 
perform the ceremony after the services. Well, 
after the minister had preached his sermon he 
told his congregation that he had a nice little 
surprise for them; that if they would remain 
seated he would give them a surprise. So, they 

all waited. The minister then raised his voice 

Mrs. Lena S. Mann. and said, “Will the young man and the young 

' woman who would like to get married please 
come forward?” Much to the minister’s surprise one young man came out 
followed by eleven young ladies. [Laughter.] 

Now, you men are going to be as interested as the eleven ladies here 
tonight. The subject is “Your Real Business” and it is going to be given 
us by Miss Mary E. Sweeney. . 


YOUR REAL BUSINESS. 
Miss Mary E. Sweeney, Merrill-Palmer School. 


What is “Your Real Business?” What is there in all the world that you 
give your tears, your sweat, your sacrifice and your life for? Is it for the 
earning of money? Is that the reason you are the farmers of Illinois? Is 
it that you may earn money, or is it that you 
may have the most normal home that America 
provides, that kind of home that is maintained 
and can be maintained on a farm where every- 
body shares an opportunity? I am glad that you 
have given me the privilege of talking tonight to 
people who still love the soil and the sunshine, 
who still believe in the blessedness of the out-of- 
doors; whose fine courage has kept the balance 
and the poise of America during these storm 
tossed years since the world’s war ended. I am 
glad that I can talk to you in terms of your own 
faithfulness and your own patriotism, because 
every one of us knows that had you been less 
self-effacing and thoughtful of all the world, we 
could not at present be quietly and calmly consid- 
ering the world’s questions as we are. And, I am 
also glad that you are giving me the privilege of . 
talking in terms of the most fundamental things 
of America, the American home and the American 
child. 

Miss Mary E. Sweeney. There used to be a time when we thought a 
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hospital was a dangerous place to go. We thought it was a place where 
no well kept home wound send its son. Now we realize that a well organ- 
ized hospital is a safe place for the care of those of our household who are 
sick. There was a time when all of the business of the world was done 
in the home, but we realize now that offices are more efficient for the trans- 
action of some businesses than homes. I have a feeling that when the first 
man went out from the home.to the first office that the home maker in that 
home felt she had lost a large share of her influence in his life. We also 
find that factories are better places to manufacture things than homes, 
although once we carried on all of our manufacturing in the home. 

You also know, the home is changing. Mothers are changing. Mothers 
are not exactly just what they used to be. They have changed; their politi- 
cal and social condition has changed, and the fact that they are interested 
in their community has given them a broader interest and a wider vision. 
They find that they can’t just stay at home. They go out with the family 
into the community. More than that: a large number of women are in- 
dustrial and such economic independence has given a broader interpretation 
to life. There was a time when we said that woman’s place is in the home. 
We still say woman’s place is in the home and in the community. Women 
have changed and mothers have changed; they have come to think in terms 
of their household and their community. There has come a new social 
order. All of us go out of our home for certain amusement, for certain types 
of enjoyment and for certain activities that we used to have in our homes. 
The theatre, the modern theatre, the movies and all the sports have taken 
men, women and children out of their homes. And, if you have seen this 
charming movie “Peter Pan” you know is a lot more interesting than a 
game.of checkers. You know also that the sports are better training in 
team play than croquet is. You realize that every man and woman must 
follow, in their real business, their children out into the community. Our 
homes have been in a state of mid-Victorian mindedness, but we are moving 
rapidly into the modern state. Have you heard that story of George and 
Martha Washington? They say that George and Martha Washington came 
back from heaven by way of San Francisco,—you might know I heard this 
story in California, they would not have them come any other way. They 
came home by way of San Francisco, and they crossed this midwest country 
with its marvelous agriculture on their way to Virginia, and when they 
reached the slope at Mt. Vernon, George turned to Martha and said, ‘Martha, 
I never can do farming in the same old way again. All of my implements 
have to be changed. Take the tool house; every tool in it has got to be 
thrown away.” Martha said, “Well, now, George, I am not troubled at all 
about that. There is not a-thing changed in the kitchen since we left, and 
all I have to do is to put on my little apron in about twenty minutes I will 
have supper ready for you.” 

I think we don’t generally realize that we are dealing, in our real busi- 
ness, with a modern minded child, and I am glad I can talk to you fathers 
and mothers about this modern minded child, because they are your real 
business; and, what you have made of them is a determination of your suc- 
cess. I am glad that I can talk to fathers, because fathers have almost 
forgotten that they are parents these days. So much of the strain, the eco- 
nomic strain and all the other things have taken the father away that he 
almost forgets. 

Do you know that now-a-days you have an electrically started, auto- 
motivated, radio-connected child in your home? Do you realize that it is 
going to take two parents to adequately even put that child to bed? A 
mother used to be able to do it, but now with the electric-starter model it 
is not possible at all. It takes all of the moral force of the father as well 
as the courage of the mother to put him to bed. Do you know that it is 
going to take both of you to teach him the right kind of food habits? Do 
you know that it is going to take both of you to teach him the right kind 
of mental habits and the right kind of moral habits? Do you realize that 
it takes in this day and generation fathers and mothers to give children 
the right attitude toward life? Do you realize that there is a great, big, 
wide gap made by invention and machinery and all the things that have 
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come into life between the yesterday when some of you were born and the 
today when your children are born? Didn’t you come, some of you, into a 
kerosene lighted world? Didn’t you come into a world where you got your 
first sensation of motion in one of those delightful old buggies, drawn by 
a family nag? Weren’t you put to sleep with one of those charming lulla- 
bys? Do you realize how different and how far away that is from the child - 
who was born yesterday, into whose eyes the first light that shone was that 
of a hundred candle power electric light and the first sound that it heard 
was that of a telephone, and the first sensation of motion that it had might 
have been a Ford car? Do you realize that that has made different impres- 
sions, different. stimule and induced complexes in that child’s mind? Do 
you realize that that is the child you are dealing with? 

Now, if I were to come out to your farm and you were to be kind enough 
to ask me to go over it, I would size you up as a farmer, wouldn’t I, by 
your flocks, your stock and your fences and your barn doors. If your barn 
doors were off the hinges and the gates were not all that they ought to be 
and the fences were down and your cattle and your hogs were the kind that 
were not very sleek looking and if you had been awful careless about the 
way you put away your farm machinery, you know what I would think about 
you. What would you say about a man who let his hogs have cholera? You 
would say, “Isn’t he trifling? Doesn’t he know how to prevent cholera? 
Can’t you teach him anything? Doesn’t he know what the Experiment 
Station. says about cholera?” 

Now, I wonder if I have a right and the rest of the world has a right 
to judge your real business by your homes and your children! They are 
the things that express your ideals, your hopes and the things that you 
believe are worth while in life. 

Suppose I would ask you, if you have been about your real business in 
taking care of the health of the children of the open country in Illinois, 
have you been about your business and has America been about her busi- 
ness when one in every three of the men that came up to enlist, to defend 
their country, was physically unfit to even be patriotic? This physical un- 
fitness, as concluded from the investigations carried on by the Children’s 
Bureau, the American Research Council and other scientists, was due to 
two outstanding causes, lack of medical attention and poor nutrition, and 
those children were probably made unfit for military service before they 
were six years of age. There are a number of children that come to us 
who are under five years of age and who are already beginning to crystalize 
out their habits of thinking? Do you know that children have already, 
under five years of age, begun to develop their habits of conduct? Do you 
know that children of two have well defined food habits? Do you realize 
that they have fears and inhibitions, and that all of these things appear 
in children before they are five? Do you know that there are children of 
three who, not through lack of love, not through lack of devotion, but 
through a lack of knowledge, must bear through a life time disabling in- 
fluence because those who loved them most did not know what a human 
body needed to make it strong and healthy? 

You must realize that we have in this group of children under five 
years of age the beginning of all the problems that appear later in life as 
crime. Do you realize that we have the misconduct problems that later 
appear as dishonesty? Do you realize that all of these things are in the 
making of mothers and fathers before the child is five years old? Do you 
realize that that is vour real business What does it matter if you leave 
a big farm, a wonderful bank account, if you haven’t left to the world a son 
or a daughter who will carry on all that is fine and all that is worth while 
in your life that you have left to them? 

Now, you men believe what the Experiment Station tells you about hogs, 
don’t you? You believe what the Experiment Station tells you and has 
proven about cattle, don’t you? You believe what the scientist has proven 
about the crop that you raise, don’t you? But, do you believe what science 
has proven about children? Are you willing to accept the science that has 
to do with the health, the habit formation, the mental development of chil- 
dren with the same assurance that you receive the science about your busi- 
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ness, your farming business? I appeal to you men! Are you fair? Could 
you feed your cattle on a ratio and of the kind that children eat three times 
a day and keep them alive? There is not a man of you that would try it. 

I was down in Kentucky, just across the river from Illinois a few years 


ago, and I went into a home where the children had every disease that I 


ever heard of except infantile paralysis and spinal meningitis, and I said 
to the mother ‘‘What in the world is the matter with your children?” ‘Well’, 
she said, “I don’t think there is any reason for it at all.” So EF said, “There 
is a reason. There is a reason for everything.” And she said, ‘Well, I 
can’t think of a thing.” So I asked her a few questions, and I finally said, 
“What do they carry to school in their lunch boxes?” Well, she finally said, 
“Come to think about it, they carry. sausage, biscuit, pie and such as that 
from hog killing time to spring chicken time, but I don’t see what that 
lunch has to do with disease,” she said. I said, “You don’t use the same 
method, do you, on that fine Jersey cow you have out there?” “Oh”, she 
said, “no, for she may die.” 

Now, you believe in silage, don’t you? In traveling over the state, I see 
clover crops everywhere. You people believe that your animals have to have 
a balanced diet. Now let me ask; are you seeing that the children who live 
in the open country in Illinois get anything like as well a balanced diet 
as your cattle do? 

I was very much interested in a neighbor who lived across the road from 
me. They had an epidemic of measles and the nurse asked me if I would not 
talk to them about their diet. Well, I don’t like to talk to my neighbors too 
much about diet as a basis for neighborhood conversation, but I decided I 
would do it anyhow. So I went to the lady and spoke to her about it. I 
said, “All of your children have measles, haven’t they?” “Yes,” she said.” 
I said, “Well, don’t you think if you had a bit more green food in your 
diet that the children would not be so susceptible to disease?” She said, 
“Honey, don’t you go to worrying about us. Everyone of them children is 
just like their paw.” Well, I said, “They don’t have to be, do they?” And 
she said, ‘Yes, I think it just got to be; tall, lean and lanky, and taint no 
use anybody worrying about it at all; they were just meant to be that way.” 
Then she turned around to me and she said, “I hear that you was supposed 
to know a lot about food?” And I said, ‘‘Well, I know some things about it.” 
Well, she said, “You don’t mind my being frank, do you?” So I said, “No, 
go ahead.” She said, “Well, I just want to say I don’t think you are much 
advertisement for your own ‘‘vittals”. [Laughter.] I didn’t stop to explain 
to her that I suffered from the difficulty of having a Packard engine on a 
Ford chassis, and the handicap of the engine on the frame brings about the 
condition I have. 

No I want to ask of you, how much do you think the diet of the people 
in the open country has to do with the tuberculosis that we have in the open 
country? I want to ask of you if you think that the children of Illinois 
deserve to be protected against rickets? Do you know that the scientific men 
in one of our great Universities who are examining a group of children find 
that 85 per cent of the children have had or now have rickets? Do you 
realize that you can prevent that in the children of the open country if you 
will see that they get milk and sunshine? Do you know that over in the 
state where I live, when we made a study of the children in the country, 
that only one child in five was getting milk to drink and two children in 
five were getting coffee to drink? We love our children just like you love - 
your children, and on the whole I guess we fairly balance up with you in 
mentality, and I think we are trying to find out the right thing, but we have 
failed to pass on our knowledge as we should to parents. 

You realize that it is your duty to protect your children, and that that 
is your real business. If you fail in feeding your hogs, your sheep and your 
cattle, it is only the pocket book that suffers, but if you fail in feeding your 
children, you have caused society to suffer. If you don’t give them a body 
that is able to do an honest days work and a brain that is able to think 
clearly about the problems of the day, then you have hurt society. You have 
perhaps hurt the world, and you in your real business have to answer 
to the world if you have not given it physically fit children. 
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I wonder how many farm men subscribe to a magazine that deals with 
children? I go into the average farm home and I find at least three maga- 
zines dealing with crops and stocks and general farming conditions, but I 
have not found yet a magazine on a farm reading table dealing with the 
feeding of children. I wonder if there are not discoveries that deal with 
children’s food and about their habit formation and about their character for- 
mation? And, I also wonder if there are not behaviour problems in some 
farm homes? I wonder how many mothers and fathers know how to meet 
the problem of adolescence? I wonder if it is not fair to even up in your 
interest, and in magazine reading, with the activities of your farm life, 
the concern that you have for your children. That should be your first 
objective. 

I am sorry I cannot discuss at any considerable length the second great 
objective in your business, and that is, to give your child an education in 
the country that will make him love the country. I want to know if there 
is any good reason why the country school cannot teach the cost of crop 
production? I want to know if there is any good reason why the country ~ 
high school cannot discuss occasionally the injurious effect of soil depletion? 
I wonder why, when they are studying mathematics, they don’t study farm 
finance? I wonder if there is any reason why we should not understand the 
principles that underlie rural sociology? City children need civics. Don’t 
country children need sociology. I wonder if there is any reason for not 
teaching children about the problems of rural health? Is there any rea- 
son why we should not teach them? MHasn’t the rural school a duty to per- 
form toward your home in teaching your child to love the beauty of his 
country lanes, to know the blessedness of seed time and the harvest, to see 
in winter the miracle that lies there, as well as in the springtime, long for a 
_ chance to smell the freshly broken’ furrow and feel the ground under 
his feet and do better and more efficient and more understandingly the things 
of his every day life. I wonder if there is any reason why country schools 
cannot implant in the minds and souls and hearts of country boys and girls 
a satisfaction with the things of every day life on the farm? I wonder if it 
is not possible for you, in your thinking of your real business, to interpret 
that there might possibly be a wiser expenditure of the family income on the 
farm? JI wonder if farm fathers and farm mothers might not sometime, 
somehow, find time to play with their children, to help their children and 
to go out into the world with their children? 

I wonder sometimes, when I see the farm homes, if a few more labor 
saving devices in them might not want to make the children stay there and 
make life more satisfied and contented? I wonder if there is not going to 
have to be a better division of the farm income between the home and the 
farm? Isn’t it after all going to be 50-50? I wish down deep in my heart 
that the family cooking stove could go out every time the family or the 
automobile goes out. There would be a good many more efficient cooking 
stoves if we took them out oftener where the public might see them. I have 
heard a good many mothers say, “Well, you know, we have a new automo- 
bile, but what I actually needed was a new cooking stove.” Now, you use 
your cooking stove three times a day, 365 days in a year for twenty or 
more years, and you know if only the cooking stove could get out of the 
kitchen and go to a picnic, or if it only could go somewhere where people 
could look inside of it and see its condition, tell its age and show its service 
record. 

It is also true that sometime we are going to think a Httle bit more of 
farm mothers, because no system of education can ever teach to a child what 
its mother can give to it. Nothing can ever take the place in the life of a 
child what the mother and father can put there. You don’t get standards of 
life out of a book; you get them from your mother and father. You don’t 
get your ideals of beauty by travel; they are given you by those with whom 
you grow up. 

The men and women of Illinois I know are giving to their real busi- 
ness their standards of life, their belief in the blessedness of country life, 
country homes and country children. It is not too much to ask that they 
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shall give to these homes that they have created out of their tears, their 
sweat and their blood ideals of duty, those standards of honesty and those 
principles of fair play that make life worth living. I only ask that you will 
give to the children of this generation what the mothers gave to those men 
who went overseas. I came back on a boat with 2,500 of them, and as we 
sailed into New York Harbor, in the shadow of the Statue of Liberty, with 
the Mayor of New York having sent out a boat to welcome us, playing the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and our own boat playing “Home Sweet Home”, 
and with every man out on deck that could get there, no word was spoken 
by a human being, there came the realization that they were home again; 
home again not to a pile of brick, not to a certain number on a certain 
street, but they were home again to father and mother, home again to the 
love that they knew was there, home again to God and country. 

That is the thing that is your real business. I thank you. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Our next subject on the program is “When 
Town and Country Meet” by Mr. John W. Gorby of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


WHEN TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET. 
JoHn W. Gorsy, Chicago Association of Commerce. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE: This is a very great honor that you do me in this invita- 
tion. I am delighted with the opportunity to come here and participate in 
this good fellowship. I am glad to stand in the 
presence of the citizentry of Illinois who come 
from the farm. Somehow or other I feel more 
at home with farmer folk than I do with city 
folk. I suppose it is due to my bringing up on 
the farm. I spent twenty years of my life on the 
farm and a little more than twenty years in 
the great city, so it seems to me I am qualified 
to speak for both sides, but I am frank in say- 
ing that I have more good fun among you than 
among the city folks. 

I congratulate you on living in a state like 
this, and I congratulate you on living in a na- 
tion whose farmers are upstanding, patriotic men, 
none of them members of the peasant class,— 
thank God. 

I have been a little alarmed within the past 
two or three years. I am constantly studying 
conditions, and I know my alarm was shared in 
by other men, patriotic, earnest and thoughtful, 

John W. Gorby. for fear that tendencies in our nation today 

might be in the direction of reducing the dignity 
and individualism of the American farmer. I believe in God’s name that 
nothing more serious or worse could happen to this nation than that the 
man on the farm should be reduced in his dignity, in his importance, in 
his earnestness, in his patriotism and in his capacity to serve this nation 
as he should. That, my friends, must be preserved as one of the great- 
est heritages of this Republic, under the flag that floats over our heads. 
I hope you appreciate the full significance of that statement. 

Now, I have a very interesting subject, a most interesting subject to 
deal with tonight—‘When Town and Country Meet.” As I sat on this plat- 
form I looked around over this fine audience and I had an opportunity to 
study the peculiar characteristics of the individuals, which I always love 
to do. This audience has a very peculiar personality. I was impressed 
first by the beauty of the women here present, and the second thing that 
impressed me most profoundly is that I don’t recall that I ever stood before 
an audience that had in it so many homely, baldheaded men. Now, I won- 
der if you know the cause for the disappearance of hair from the top of 
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the head? Have you ever looked into the subject? The scientific reason 
I am informed for the disappearance of hair from the top of the head is 
the intense activity underneath the surface. Now, I am not sure of the 
truth of this next statement, but I have heard that that is the reason women 
don’t have hair on their chins., Of course, I cannot vouch for the truth of 
that; I merely heard it. 


I was speaking in Spokane, Washington, not long ago, and when I 
addressed myself to that feature of the lecture, a man with a very hand- 
some pompadour arose in the back of the house and stood there conspicu- 
ously, so I asked him if he would not mind standing there for a few min- 
utes, and I would be much obliged to him. I have a friend in southern 
Indiana who is bald, but a brilliant man. The two don’t always go together, 
but sometimes they are found together. I asked him the other day to give 
me a story in behalf of the baldheaded man. He said, “I will do that, be- 
cause I am interested.” He said, ‘“‘You know perfectly well when they 
exhume bodies you will always find that the hair has grown very profusely, 
which shows that the deader they are the more the hair grows.” Well, 
when I got to that point my friend in Spokane got under the table. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 


As I look over this audience I am interested in another feature. I 
want to know just how representative this audience is of the great state 
of Illinois. How many farmers have we here from Cook County, Illinois? 
Thank you. I am glad to see Cook county represented. Now, how many 
farmers have we here from the county of which Cairo is the center? None 
from that end; I am sorry. Now, how many from out near Galena? That 
is good. I just wanted to see how representative this body is of the State 
of Illinois. Now, let us see how many people are here from the city of 
Paris and this county. That is fine. After this meeting is over I am going 
out to see the sights of Paris. ; 


Now, I have had pleasure all my life in comparing the city man and 
the country man, and I want to second most heartily that part of the pre- 
ceding speaker’s message where she emphasized their importance of bringing 
the child up with all the advantages of health and education. I want to 
re-emphasize that feature from the standpoint of the great city of Chicago, 
and Chicago is just as much a part of Illinois as you are; and Chicago is 
destined sooner or later to dominate politically, socially and numerically. 
Now, I saw a head shake back in the audience. Let me tell you, my friends, 
what a citizen of the state of Wisconsin said the other day. At the annual 
meeting of a retail association in Milwaukee the discussion came up as to 
building a new home for them in the city of Milwaukee. A committee was 
appointed to look into the proposition and after several conferences they 
said that they were unwilling to build a permanent home in Milwaukee, 
because in fifty years Milwaukee would be a part of the city of Chicago, 
and by that time Chicago would have a population of 50,000,000 souls. Those 
were Wisconsin people talking. 


I have come to the conclusion, after studying the city and the country 
man, and -their respective characteristics, that the difference is one of en- 
vironment almost altogether. If you had spent your days in a crowded 
factory in the Central Manufacturing District of Chicago or in any of the 
other great districts, where day after day the sunlight never came to you, 
you would be an entirely different man today. You would have a different 
outlook on life. You might be a communist, saying that all capital must be 
abolished, and you would be entirely different from the ruddy cheeked, big 
souled, high character man that you are today as I look you in the eye. 
Environment makes one man this and the other man that. Environment 
is perhaps the greatest force in shaping us what we are. So, after twenty 
years of experience around the great city and more, I have come to the 
conclusion that the men in the city are just as smart as the men on the 
farm, and no smarter, and that the men on the farm are just as smart as 
the men in the city, and no smarter; that the best of the two are about 
equal, and that the poorest of the two,—well, I don’t know what to say 
about them. I think I can outdo any rube that you can marshal out in 
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the country. I can pick out rubes on South Halsted street that will beat 
anything you can summon, and I challenge you to that effect tonight. 

The other day we put a woman on the stand in Chicago, on the witness 
stand, before the court, and the lawyer asked her “how far do you live from 
where this crime was committed?” And she told him “A few blocks.” 
Finally he said, “How far is it to the lake from where you live?” And she 
said, “What lake?’ And she swore she lived in Chicago thirty years, and 
didn’t know there was a lake anywhere around. Can you beat that? 

One of the great problems with men and women of our time is that we 
fall down on constructive imagination. The biggest thing after all is the 
human soul. It is bigger than land, bigger than gold resources. I am so 
glad that the preceding speaker gave me that text. The biggest thing after 
all is the human soul. Why, who would have believed it that 120,000,000 
of people would pause in their selfish endeavors and concentrate their ear- 
nest thought and deepest emotion to try to get one little Kentucky boy out 
of the cliff under which he had crawled. The heart of this nation was 
touched and $200,000 was spent, which had been gathered by public muni- 
ficence, to try to get one boy out of 120,000,000 out from under that cliff. 
That shows the power of the American nation to concentrate on the value 
of a man. Wonderful! You can not accomplish these things in a minute; 
it takes time. 

I heard of a farmer once who did not believe in God. Now, there are 
vot very many farmers like that, but this man was an infidel and boasted 
of it. And he said, “I will take a field and I will plant it, I will plow it 
and I will clear it on Sunday; I will plow it on Sunday, sow it on Sunday, 
cultivate it on Sunday, harvest it on Sunday, thresh it on Sunday and sell 
my grain on Sunday, and I will show up the Christians that that is all bunk 
that they believe in. And he did. He did everything he said he would 
do, and he got the biggest crop he ever got. Then he wrote a letter to the 
country editor. “God bless the country editors. They do a marvelous con- 
structive work. They hold up the ideals’, The country editor published 
the letter of that farmer in full, but at the bottom of the letter he put this 
significant line: ‘God does not settle his accounts in full in November.” 


PRESERVE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Where can town and country meet? They can meet first where they 
ought to meet, in the greatest institution in this world, the public school 
system of the United States, and above everything else, I want you people 
on the farm to stand for that institution and preserve that institution; if 
all else goes down, preserve the public schools and keep it in all its purity 
as you and I knew it in the old days, only embrace and introduce these fine 
constructive ideas which the preceding speaker so well delineated. 

I am in favor of having the city school boy and the country school boy 
associate more together and rub shoulders together. There is where the 
real reforms are made. The communistic representatives of Russia, with a 
devilish rudeness, have done their best to put their propaganda into the 
hands of the boys and girls in school, and we up in Chicago have been 
compelled to send out messengers to pick up this devlish propaganda of the 

munists in the public schools of Chicago. : 
see When I was a a in that little red school house in the Ohio hills, J 
went to school one day and I saw a chart. It was about that long and about 
that wide, and it showed a picture of the human heart after it had been 
subjected to the use of alcohol. Then there was a chart that showed a 
normal human heart. Now, this first heart was a bloody looking thing 
to look at. I can see it today just as it looked thirty years ago and more. 
Then there was also a chart that showed a hob-nailed liver. My! That was 
a horrible looking thing to look at, and to my boyish mind it was a striking 
picture. Other organs of the human body were also shown. Now, Francis 
E. Willard put that matter into the hands of the public schoot children, 
and when that generation grew up and got their hands on the ballot, how 
long did the traffic of liquor last? You know how long it lasted. I don’t 
mean white mule. I mean real, honest to goodness Kentucky bourbon. It 
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If you put the country boy and the city boy near to each other, and 
let them grow up together and let them rub shoulders together, you will 
solve the prejudices of the city and the country man. Don’t say it does 
not exist. I know that you gentlemen don’t have it here in this fine church 
assemblage tonight; I know that you are above that. I am speaking of the 
less intelligent in your community. You are representative citizens and 
you are big enough in mind and soul to know the truth of what I say, that 
the city man and the country man do respect each other, but I am speaking 
of the other 80 or 90 per cent that the intelligence records show do not 
advance beyond the fourteenth year in their normal development. I was 
a country boy; I know what I am talking about. I used to go to the county 
seat and I would walk along the street in that county seat, and I thought 
everybody in that town was looking at me. I was very selfconscious as 
I went to town, and when I met a man on the street and he didn’t speak to 
me I thought he was “mad” about something, and I thought he felt he was 
above me, and I thought so: for years, and I formed in my young life a 
prejudice against a man in the town; that he was a conceited dandy. We 
called him a “dude” in those days. I thought he was not in my class; that 
he for some reason or Other solved the problem of living without working, 
and I had to work, and I had it in for that man, and he didn’t speak to 
me on the street. 

Coming down to brass tacks, I found when I became a city man myself, 
that the man that didn’t speak to me, did not even think about me. He 
did not know I was on earth, and what I had considered as prejudice was 
my own ignorance. So, our imagination constantly conjures up problems 
that have little or no foundation. We should try to get the city and the 
country boy to grow up together. 

The automobile has solved the problem in a large measure. It has done 
a mighty work bringing the man from the town out into the country and 
the man in the country up into the town. I can cite a story right here 
which goes something like this: Once upon a time every man took his 
cross and laid it on a pile with every other man’s cross, and there they were, 
all the crosses piled in one huge pile. They were the crosses of the farmers 
and merchants and everybody else. Now, the great Lord said, “You can go 
back and take your pick, and if you see any cross that you like better than 
yours, you go and pick it out.” And the story goes that every man, as he 
sized up the other crosses, went back and picked up his own cross, having 
made up his mind that his cross was the best after all. 


UNDERSTAND EACH OTHERS’ PROBLEMS. 


There are disadvantages all over the world. We should study the 
problems of the farm and the problems of the city. You can’t imagine the 
problems that we have in the great city; problems that never worry you at 
all, when you consider that we have a first class murder in Chicago every 
day with its terrible cost to the courts, all coming out of the taxes that we 
pay into the common treasury. Consider also that a large number of work- 
men have to ride on stuffy street cars, standing up and holding to a strap 
for an hour and a quarter to three quarters of an hour before they can get 
to their job, and then at night going back home the same thing happens. 
That is only a little bit of the trouble and inconvenience that we have to 
put up with in the great city. 

My point is this: when the city man understands your problem and 
when you understand the problem of the city man, you will both have more 
sympathy for each other. 

Then again, town and country meet in the market place. Indeed they 
do. Now, I want-to start a little new idea’here in Illinois. I have never 
known it to be tried out. It is a perfect success in California. I am in 
favor of a county chamber of commerce. You may say, “oh, let the city 
fellows get together and have their city chamber of commerce.” I want you 
to have a county chamber of commerce, where the farmer can go and sit 
down and hear the city man’s problems and the city man can hear the farm- 
er’s problems, and let them sit shoulder to shoulder. With such a gather- 
ing you would probably hear the city man say, “Well, how are things going 
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on the farm?” “Not so well. I lost a cow last night.” ‘How is it in the 
city?” Well, “so and so broke up last night”, and so on. I hope you won’t 
get quite as bad as that broker that was referred to a while ago as a grain 
gambler. He became such a nervous wreck that he couldn’t stand it any - 
longer, and he went out in the country to rest up. His servant went with 
him, and he left word with his servant that he wanted to get up bright and 
early the next morning and hunt squirrels. So at daybreak his servant 
rapped on the door and said ‘Day is breaking.” The broker jumped up and 
said, “You don’t say so. What are his assets and liabilities?” [Laughter.] 

I believe there are great possibilities in the county chamber of com- 
merce. What we need is to sit down side by side and understand each other 
better. I have never seen it fail yet in this great country of ours that where 
men and women sit down and talk it over together, that things are adjusted. 
Why, bless you, there would not have been a civil war if the Illinois Central 
had been doing business years ago as it is doing today. We didn’t know the 
south and they didn’t know us. It was a bad situation. They didn’t want 
to know us and we didn’t want to know them. And, if it were not for the 
great transportation systems running over the Rocky Mountains every day, 
it would not be long before the Pacific Coast would see its best interests lie 
in some other direction than taking orders from Washington on the Japa- 
nese question. We must know each other and country and city people must 
get together. 

I believe, my friends, the great hope of getting together in city and coun- 
try is in the radio. I don’t like to hear so much about laws, but I am in 
favor of a law that will make every farmer put a radio receiving set in his 
home. He doesn’t have to listen to anyone station if he doesn’t want to. One 
of the pleas of radio is, you don’t offend the speaker when you cease listen- 
ing to him. That puts him in touch with the outside world at once, and 
every farmer should have it in his home. Nothing will put the farmer in 
touch with the big movements so much as the radio. That is the wonder of 
our modern age. 

I have given you eS solutions, and here is the fourth. I hope I 
can make you see this point.. The city boy and the country boy stood knee 
deep in mud and blood in France, side by side fighting to preserve that 
great flag and all that it stands for. The city boy from Chicago, Wall Street, 
Philadelphia and the far west stood side by side with the farmer boy of 
Illinois and Kansas in that hell of suffering day after day and night after 
night, and when they came out of it the city boy said, “Never again will 
I say that the farmer boys haven’t the right stuff in them, because I saw 
them do it’, and the farmer boy who used to speak of the “Dago’’, the 
“Wop”, the “Greaser”’, the “Gringo”, the “Kike’’,—all those names disap- 
peared from his vocabulary, because each came out of the lines and proved 
to be a patriotic American. I have seen them. I have seen them shell- 
shocked and have seen: them lie down their lives for the cause. In that 
suffering together and fellowship together, men came to know each other, 
and I have seem them and heard them say repeatedly. ‘‘No more will I 
speak disrespectfully of this or that boy, because I saw them in action: and 
I know they have the right stuff in them.” 


WORSHIP AND COMMUNE TOGETHER. 


Finally, my friends, I want the churches to take up this spirit. I want 
the country church to get a little closer to the city church. The city church 
needs the country church. I amspeaking respectfully when I say that some 
of the best refrigerating plants in the city are the churches. You can go 
to the church Sunday after Sunday and hear able lectures. It is recorded 
that in one of the great churches in Chicago one man by actual count at- 
tended church six successive Sundays and never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ mentioned by the speaker. It was a learned lecture. But oh, the 
church of God that I knew as a boy was the church where the name of 
Christ was held aloft, and there I learned to love his name and I want 
that spirit to survive in our city and country churches, and when that 
goes, I despair of the safety of that flag, because the two grew up together. 
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I want to see men from the city and men from the country sit down to- 
gether and worship God together, and these are the messages that I want 
to bring to you tonight. Don’t let any man tell you that the country man 
is better than the city man, or that the city man is better than the country 
man. They are alike except that they have different environments. They 
all have their woes and pleasures and they all have their troubles and their 
problems. I want you to appreciate that. 

I speak as a representative of the big business man of Chicago when 
I say to you that, knowing them as I do, they are one hundred per cent 
men like yourself, with high ideals, and they walk humbly before God and 
man; they are not looking to squeeze you out of existence any more than 
you are looking to squeeze them out of existence; theré is no prejudice 
in heir hearts; they are in earnest. They are wise enough to know that the 
prosperity of the farmer is necessary to the prosperity of the nation, and 
they will strive earnestly and honestly with you to the end that prosperity 
may crown all our endeavors. Every sky scraper that is built in Chicago, 
Peoria, Springfield or Decatur or any other Illinois city, makes your farm 
valuable; every new citizen that Chicago gets,—and it is getting about 
70,000 new ones every year, makes your farm more valuable. Don’t you 
see that your market is growing day by day. 

Let me draw a diagram for you, and then I am through. Draw a line 
400 miles north from the center of Chicago, and the end of that line rests 
in the heart of the iron ore district of Wisconsin and Minnesota. Under pres- 
ent, modern conditions, there are three essential foundations for great wealth 
and prosperity and industrial development. One is iron, one is coal and 
the other is food. In that territory of Wisconsin and Minnesota there are 
75,000,000,000 tons of iron ore waiting to be shipped down the lake. You 
do not know how much that is. Neither do I. It is an inconceivably great 
sum, but it has the greatest significance on the future of your farm, don’t 
forget that. Every ton of that iron ore is going to add to the value of your 
farm. Don’t sell it; hold onto it. 

Now, turn that radius towards the west and where does that 400 mile 
radius reach? Why, the great corn fields of Illinois and that great garden 
spot that we call Iowa, which is able to feed the world. Now, there is your 
good supply. 

Then turn that radius towards the south and what have you? You 
have the end of it resting in the richest bituminous area in the world, which 
now produces 18 per cent of the soft coal in America, 238,000,000,000 tons. 

Now, what is the answer? The greatest civilization of the world will 
be developed around the foot of Lake Michigan, and every farm in these 
middle western states will profit by it. What has made your land so valu- 
able? The answer is, great population. Men, I expect to live to see the 
day when that black soil of yours is worth in the market $1,000 per acre. 
I have seen land in Chicago rise from $200 a front foot to $1,000 and even 
$2,500 a front foot. Corresponding development is going to stretch over 
this whole territory. And I prophecy that before the youngest is as old 
as I, you will see that land worth $1,000 per acre. Why? For the reason 
that land is limited. There is no more land being made, and the world 
population is growing at the rate of 25,000,000 a year, with so many new 
mouths to feed and so many new bodies to clothe. 

Don’t worry about overproduction of food. The population is growing 
with leaps and bounds and the land is not growing. Put the two together 
and what is the result? A struggle for land. I have owned land for the 
last twenty-five years. It is the basis of prosperity. 


HOLD FAST TO HIGH IDEALS. 


Now, what is the conclusion? The conclusion is this, my friends: 
other nations have grown wealthy, but no nation as wealthy as this nation 
is to be. Other nations have grown wealthy and died. Why? Because they 
permitted other things to crowd out the high ideals that that good woman 
spoke about in the preceding talk. They allowed those things to die out 
and man began to worship dollars and wealth more than they did the high 
ideals of honor and self sacrifice. The Kaiser said, “Don’t mind America. 
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She will do anything for a dollar.” That is where he was wrong. Four 
million men was the answer, and many, including your speaker, were will- 
ing to die if the cause required it. We shall continue to grow great as a 
nation if we continue to be like Abraham of old, who was willing, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice his son on the altar that the Lord had made. And if we 
do not follow these sterling principles, unless we preserve the high ideals 
of self sacrifice and honor, we shall go down in-history as did the other 
nations, Assyria, Babylon, Greece and Rome. 

I therefore ask you to aid me to hold high the ideals for which that 
flag stands and floats, the ideals of truth, honor, self sacrifice, love of virtue, 
because as we preserve them we shall continue to grow greater and greater, 
wealthier and wealthier, and we shall picture to all the world the country 
and the city of truth, a country and city not made with hand,—eternal. I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The convention will now stand adjourned until 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


February 19, 1925, 9 o’Clock A. M. 


-RAatpH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will open our program this morning with 
a “Community Sing,” with Mrs. Gilbert at the piano. 
rere PM GU SE AT PANS D) eerie eS nok so Hsbc we ie oD ene hd Se ake Audience 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will now have the Invocation by the Rev. 
Presley P. Coady. 

PEN OME eter ole et x cll hee rece v aetc cake aedees Rey. Presley P. Coady 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Last night we had a representative from the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce and this morning we have with us the Sec- 
retary of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. I will introduce the Rev. John 
Codd, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris, Illinois: 

REV. JOHN CODD: Mr. CHAIRMAN, OFFICERS, DELEGATES, AND VISITORS 
OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: I don’t want to impose upon your 
time. I know that you have a great deal of business to get over with and 
a good deal to do in the three days that are allotted to you, but just at this 
time I want to bring to you greetings from the commercial, industrial, pro- 
fessional institutions of our city. 

We are very glad that you have come into our city and we appreciate 
your being here. We want that you shall have a good time and a good busi- 
ness session while you are here. 

Unlike the speaker of last night; who stated that he had lived all his 
life and grown to manhood upon the farm and then moved into the big 
city, I was reared in the city from which he came and knew nothing about 
the outside of that city beyond its boundaries with the exception of one 
time when I worked on the farm. When I was a young man, because of 
the stress of city life and many other things that burdened upon me, I be- 
gan to lose in weight and lose in nerve and lose in strength until I was 
a fit subject for a sanitarium, and somebody said the thing for me to do is 
to go out and work on the farm, close to nature, where you are your own 
boss, where you don’t have to work hard, drink lots of milk, eat butter and 
fat pork and build yourself up. I went out into lowa and I got a job from 
a man who was very kind to me; after looking me over he employed me, 
and I thought within myself he was the greenest rube that I ever saw in 
all my life. Well, he sent me to the barn and told me there was a load 
of hay back there, he wished put into the upper part of the barn. I went 
out and I worked at it for sometime and finally concluded the job. I came 
back to him and I told him that I had shoveled all of the hay into the attic 
of the barn. He laughed at me and turned to his wife and said, “Did you 
ever see anything quite so green as that city fellow?” 
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The speaker last night said he hoped the time would come when there 
would be a county-wide chamber of commerce and that the farmers would 
have their opportunity in that chamber of commerce. That time has al- 
ready arrived. The chambers of commerce in the smaller cities and towns 
are what the farmers make them. The farmers are what the city make 
them, and the city is what the farmer makes the city, just to the extent 
that the farmer builds up the little city in his community and the county 
seat, and to that extent is the chamber of commerce successful. 

Sometimes the cities have a hard struggle in rural communities, be- 
cause the farmers do not do justice to their cities, or to their town, their 
nearest town and their county seat. I read not so very long ago that the 
income, the combined net income of two of the largest mail order houses 
last year, showed a net profit of $23,000,000, which meant, I suppose, a vol- 
ume of business of over $300,000,000 to each of those two concerns. Add to 
that the drain upon the city that goes out through the chain stores and 
through the other mail order houses and you can hardly comprehend the 
amount, the vast amount of money that goes out from the rural communi- 
ties in that channel. 

Now, if this money were to pass through the legitimate sources of the 
retail merchants of the towns near where you are living, and the county 
seats that are yours, then the folks who live in town could give you a much 
better city and the city could give you a much better chamber of commerce. 
So I say to you, my farmer friends, when you complain about the things 
the city does in your community and about the things that the chamber 
of commerce does and does not do, I want you to think over the condition 
I have just mentioned carefully. 

I greet you this morning and welcome you into our city, first of all, 
because of what we are. We folks in Paris feel that, indeed and in truth 
this is-the Paris of America, and that we are the hub of the State of IIli- 
nois. We are so Situated that we are removed from the coldest part of the 
state; we don’t get the zero weather nor the snow banks that they get farther 
north, and we are removed from the hot sun of southern Illinois and its 
sands and burs. We feel that we are so favorably situated that we are 
really the hub of the State of Illinois. 

There has gone out from our city some of the greatest men that this 
country has ever known; they have gone out and carved their names in the 
pages of history that will stand as long as history stands. By the way, 
all of our great men did not leave this city of ours, and that is why we can 
do the things in this city that we are doing and expect to do in the future. 

As you see, I am a booster. I believe in a man boosting for the place 
in which he lives. I believe that every man should boost his own town and 
his own community, and if he can’t do that I believe he ought to live some- 
where else. I heard a man say the other day that if he was compelled to 
live in the lower regions that he would claim it was the hottest fire that 
ever existed. I believe in boosting for the place we live in, and we have 
a right to boost, we, who live in Paris, for this city of ours. Therefore, 
because of what we are and what we have we greet and welcome you to 
this city of ours, and thus we greet you and welcome you because of what 
you are and what you represent. 

All our thinking America cannot help but admire the devotion, the faith 
and the-courage of the American farmer of today. When I hear men cite 
tales of the boys who blazed the way through the Argonne Forest, tears 
come to my eyes because of the hardships they endured, but those who came 
back in health, threw their uniform under the bed and went out and got a 
job and have earned good wages ever since. When I think of the men who 
surrendered vast salaries, men in executive positions, and worked for the 
government for a dollar a year, I cannot help but admire their devotion and 
their patriotism, those men whose business was injured because of the dur- 
ation of the war, but since the war these men, who worked for a dollar a 
year, they are now again reaping the harvest of large salaries, and business 
men whose business was interfered with, have gotten back their business 
and are getting back on their feet again. 
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For the past five years and over, the farmer has been paying the freight 
for the world’s war and been doing so without any complaint. We admire 
your courage and your patriotic devotion and your faith in the future. 
Optimistically, I think you can look out to the dawning of a better day. 
You men from all parts of this great State of Illinois, this great common- 
wealth of ours, you have paid the freight in these years past and expect to 
pay it for a few more years to come, but you can get together and you can 
plan together for the dawning of a better day when the farmer shall come 
into his own. 


In this I greet you and welcome you in the name of the commercial, the 
industrial and the professional interests of Paris. We hope that you will 
have a good time while you are here. We hope that one of the fondest 
memories in your days to come will be your visit to Paris, Illinois. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will now have a reading by Mr. Robert 
Gross. 


CEST Eel Sl a AS sgh aR eB Ea Se ne 2a ao Master Robert Gross’ 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: I am reminded at this time of the story of Pat 
and his wife. His wife was always telling him how to drive their auto- 
mobile. So they went out riding one day and they took the priest with 
them. Pat’s wife and the priest sat in the back 
seat, and she promised Pat she wouldn’t say a 
word while they were out. Well, Pat drove over 
some pretty rough spots and hit some pretty 
deep ruts, and finally he heard his wife say, ‘‘Lis- 
ten, Pat, his reverence is no longer with us.” 
[Laughter ] 


I want to introduce our Vice-President, Mr. 
Mason. We have a good many men on our Farm- 
ers’ Institute Board of Directors, and I don’t want 
you to think that I am the only show horse in 
the bunch; we have a good many of them, and Mr. 
Mason is one of them. I am going to introduce him 
to you and he will take charge of the meeting this 
morning, Mr. Mason: 


VICE PRESIDENT MASON: We have in Me: 
Lean County a man who has had a lot of experience 
with what we call the McLean County System of 
Hog Sanitation. He is going to tell you just what 
he has done on his own farm. I have been on the 
farm and I can vouch for what they are doing down 

Mr. Mason. there. Without any further remarks, I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. G. C. Johnstone 
of Bloomington, who will talk to you. 


‘ McLEAN COUNTY SYSTEM SAVES PIGS. 
G. C. JoHnstonre, McLean County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: I 
think the program says something about the “McLean County System Saves 
Pigs.” Now, it seems to me that this is a timely subject just at this time. 
all of we farmers are beginning to think about the pigs that.are going to 
come very shortly, and it looks as if for the coming year pigs are going to 
‘be good property. Another reason why it pays to save pigs, especially in 
Edgar County, is the fact that this was the first county, I believe, in [lli- 
nois, which was declared a tubercular free area, and as I understand it, 
the big packers are willing to pay ten cents per hundred more for hogs 
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which come from a free area. Now, that is an additional reason why pigs 
should be saved—they are worth more in Edgar County than they are in 
any other county in the state. We in McLean County hope to be able to 
cash in on that proposition shortly. We are going 
through with our second test at the present time. 

Now, I don’t want to convey the idea that 
this is a scientific discussion of the McLean 
County System. I prefer to talk from the view- 
point of our personal experience with the sys- 
tem, and I want to tell you also that it is not 
my business to do public speaking. I just want 
to discuss this proposition with you as though 
we were out on the farm, out on the hog lot. 

The McLean County System of Swine Sani- 
tation was, for the first few years, rather a local 
project, but in the last two years it has become a 
National project. In fact, inquiries are coming 
in from every part of the United States and Can- 
ada where hogs are raised. There seems to be a 
great amount of interest. 


HOW THE ‘“‘SYSTEM’’ DEVELOPED. 


It probably will be of interest to know some- 
thing about the history of this system, how it 
came about, and so forth. Dr. Ramson, head of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Raffensperger, are probably re- 
sponsible for this system. They spent a great deal of time studying 
the round worm in hogs, pigs particularly, as pigs seem to be much 
more susceptible than older hogs. They were particularly interested 
at first in finding out the life history of the round worm. You know, 
most animal parasites have what is called a host in which they 
spend part of their life’s cycle; their experimental work in the labora- 
tory proved this was true of the round worm, and their experimental 
work also proved rather conclusively that the round worm developed not 
in a separate host but wholly within the pig. In other words, it had no 
intermediate host. They found that in all probability the pig picked up 
the round worms from old, contaminated lots, entering through the mouth. 
These worm eggs were taken into the stomach and intestines and in a few 
days they hatched into very small worms. These worms are practically 
invisible to the naked eye; they must be put under a microscope to be seen. 
However, these very small worms make their way through the walls of 
the stomach and the intestines into the blood stream of the pig and finally 
reach the lungs. They remain in the lungs for some time. While in the 
lungs they create a lot of trouble. They irritate the lung tissues and 
lacerate the lungs, and at this time also the pig shows symptoms which 
are very similar to cholera and hemorragic septicemia. Prior to this ex- 
perimental work many have diagnosed a case of this kind as something 
else, and it was treated accordingly and of course, with no results. 

From the lungs, the young worms pass on down into the mouth and 
are again taken into the stomach and the intestines where they develop 
into adult worms. That is the cycle of the worm in the pig’s body. After 
these worms grow to maturity they are expelled with the manure, and it 
is known that some of these adult worms contain as many as 80,000,000 
eggs. Now, these eggs are the source of probable infection to other pigs. 

There is a step right here that is important in the plan. These eggs, 
if immediately picked up by other pigs, will do no harm, for the reason 
that they must incubate before they will hatch when taken into the 
stomach of another pig. That period of incubation may be from several 
weeks to several months, depending on weather conditions, temperature 
and other things. We used to think that if our pigs got wormy we could 
give them some worm expeller and get rid of the worms and probably 
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most of our trouble would be over, but we have learned that it is not in 
the adult stage in the intestine that the worm really does the most dam- 
age; it is in the lung stage. If these little worms are numerous enough 
they lacerate the lungs and irritate them in such a way that they are very 
susceptible to a secondary infection, such aS pneumonia, other diseases of 
the lungs, and things of that kind. Dr. Raffensperger and Dr. Ransom 
think that a great many of the runty pigs which we have are due to that 
rather than to the damage which these adult worms do in the intestine stage. 

There is no remedy for these worms when they get into the lungs. 
Now, with that idea in mind, they worked out this system, which in reality 
is very simple. It simply keeps the pigs away from the source of in- 
fection from the time they are born until they are resistant enough so 
that the worms don’t seem to have any effect on them. You know when a 
scientific man works out a lot of experimental results, they look as though 
they would work well in practice, but some of them don’t; in fact, scientific 
theories many times fall down when they are put to the test in the field 
under practical conditions. 

Now, after they had developed their plan, the first step was to try it 
out under field conditions. So, in the summer of 1919, Dr. Raffensperger 
arranged with the McLean County Farm Bureau to interest some of its 
hog men in raising some pigs under this system. There were about twenty 
men who responded and agreed to try it out. As is usual in these cases, 
some of the men followed directions and some didn’t; and, I might say, 
the ones who followed directions exactly and carefully, got practically 100 
per cent results. The ones that didn’t follow directions got results just 
about in accordance with how closely they followed them. In other words, 
every step helps a little probably, but it takes the whole combined num- 
ber of steps to really produce results. The same is true of a great many 
men that want to grow alfalfa. A lot of men want alfalfa all right, but 
they don’t want to take’ the necessary precautions before planting the 
alfalfa to get a proper stand. It-is the same proposition in the hog business. 

I saw a little clipping the other day from Mr. Robbins over at the 
University, and he figured out that if the eggs of these worms were as 
large as a grain of corn,—and I told you before they were microscopic in 
size, that on most farms where the hog lots and pastures are about five 
acres in extent,—I think that is about an average,—that he thought most 
of these lots would be covered about fourteen inches deep with worm eggs. 
I don’t know how he arrived at those figures, but I can imagine that some 
of these old, dilapidated hog lots would be about that deep in worm eggs. 


IMPORTANT STEPS TO FOLLOW. 


Now, just what steps are necessary to be taken to follow out the direc- 
tions of the system? In the first place, the first thing to do is to clean out 
your farrowing pens thoroughly. First, throw out all the dirt and filth 
with a scoop shovel and then take a flat spade and scrape out all the 
manure that is left and the mud that adheres to the floor and the walls and 
brush and sweep it out. After you get out as much as you can by that 
process, take some boiling lye water and scrub it out, also up the sides 
for a foot or two. 

These worm eggs are peculiar things. They are resistant to practically 
all the common disinfectants which we use. In fact, they will live for 
months, they tell me, in formaldehyde as well as dip. Anything of that 
kind is not destructive to them. Practically the only thing that destroys 
them is boiling water. They seem to have a hard shell which the boiling 
water dissolves. The lye cleanses and kills other disease germs and lice 
and things of that sort in the pen. We take a can of lye to about ten or 
twelve gallons of water, and ordinarily it takes about a bucket full of that 
solution for a 6 x 8 pen to give it a good, thorough scrubbing. 

The next thing is to wash off your sow. Most of our brood sows are 
traveling in old, dirty hog lots where hogs have been kept for years, and 
along about this time of the year the udders of those sows are more or less 
covered with mud, and in that mud adhering to the teats of these sows 
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there may be hundreds or thousands of these little eggs, and then what 
happens? Why, the first mouth full that these little pigs get is contaminated 
with hundreds of these worm eggs, and he gets a bad start right from 
the very first mouthful; he has started down hill, you might say. 

‘A lot of people think it is an awful job to wash up these sows. If you 
have these sows in a proper place, and you have a runway, a chute and the 
bottom boards are high enough so you can get under there to wash off your 
sow’s udder with soap and water, it is not such a hard job after all. A 
small pen is very good. Some people get the wrong idea; you don’t have to 
wash them off with dip. One fellow wrote in one time for a solution of lye 
to wash them off. Just use warm water and soap. I have found that soap 
and water is a whole lot better than anything else. Now, if these sows 
happen to be very muddy, we take a curry comb and brush them off first. 
Our sows usually follow a bunch of cattle, breeding cows, and they are 
pretty muddy. However, you can do this very quickly. A couple of men 
that are used to do this job can run through eight or ten sows in an hour 
or an hour and a half, something like that.. It is not a big job really 
when you set out to do it and are prepared to do it. 

After these sows are cleaned, they are put into the clean pens. They 
are confined there and not allowed to get out until the pigs are preferably 
two weeks old. We do have to get some out sooner, because we have other 
sows coming in, but we prefer to leave them there until they are about 
two weeks old, and then they are moved out into individual houses on a 
clean pasture. 

Now, you may think when I say “individual house” that I mean we put 
only one sow in each house! We have some houses where we put three, or 
four, or five sows, according to the size of the sows and the house. You 
have heard a good deal about separating pigs into bunches of fifteen, or 
twenty. Now, that sounds all right, but if you have very many of them 
and you haven’t any hired hand, it is a big job. A year ago last fall we 
raised 190 pigs all in one bunch in individual houses, and this year we had 
130 all in one bunch. These pigs were not uneven. I believe that under 
this system you can do that. They came along fine and they don’t seem 
to_crowd each other and have all the things that we hear about. 

The directions say to haul these sows from the farrowing pen out upon 
the pasture. We vary that somewhat. Of course, the whole object in haul- 
ing these sows is to keep them from traveling through a filthy lot and con- 
taminating their udders again with mud, and so forth, that contains worm 
eggs. If we can get this sow out of her farrowing pen and drive her where 
it is not muddy, we do that. You just have to use your own judgment about 
that. It is much easier to drive them than to haul them, but, if I had to 
take them across an old hog lot, I would certainly haul them, or build a 
bridge over it. : 

The next step-is a step that we have been taking and I think is well 
worth while. After we.get the sows in the clean pens, we take a brush, 
or spray pump, and spray them or brush them with crude oil or old tractor 
crank case oil, or something of that kind in order to kill all the lice and 
nits. Now, your pens are clean and your sows are clean and you are going 
to put your sows in clean pasture and there is no opportunity for the pigs 
to become infested with lice. You know how it is when they are lousy. You 
figure you are going to do it now, or tomorrow, and you just don’t do it; 
and, I am telling you, that lice on young pigs is certain to retard their 
growth to a great extent. We have put pigs out on the pasture, put them 
into the corn field and later shipped them to market, and I have examined 
them and I couldn’t find a louse. They didn’t have any lice because there 
was no place to get them. They usually pick up these lice from their 
mothers in the first place, or in old buildings or straw stacks or something 
like that, but if they don’t get a chance to come in contact with lice they 
are not going to have any. I think that is a step well worth while. It 
doesn’t take but a little time and it saves a lot of work in the future. 

One of the things we have to get away from, of course, is labor and 
management of taking care of these pigs. I expect the uppermost question 
in all of your minds is, does all this pay? Does all the extra expense, 
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extra labor and extra management pay? Will I get repaid for it? Well, 
we have now raised eleven crops of pigs under this system with five and 
one half years experience, and we feel that it does pay. 


RESULTS OF THE “SYSTEM”’. 


First, I want to tell you a little of our experience before we began to 
practice the system. Prior to 1919 for several years our hog business had 
been unsatisfactory, and, worse of all, unprofitable. It absolutely figured 
up in the red. Now, we either had to change our system, get better results 
or quit; that was all there was to it. We liked the hog business. The farm 
plan had been built up around the hog business and we didn’t want to quit. 
Well, we tried worm expellers, tried bacterins, sanitation such as we had 
been taught, filling up the muddy holes, scattering lime around the lots 
and all those things, and we did that conscientiously. We fed balanced ra- 
tions, we used well-bred sows and still we didn’t seem to be getting any 
place. I think we had every pig trouble that was in existence. We just 
had a combination of everything. In fact, I might say, the farm which 
I operated was taken up from the government and there probably have been 
hogs centered around there ever since. We had good litters, and they would 
go along to just a little before weaning time when they would begin to go 
backward. Their hair would begin to stand on end and their backs would 
begin to hump, and the underline would correspond with the top line, get 
elephant-hided, wrinkled and tough. Not such a large number of them 
actually died, and they would continue to eat well, but they would not grow 
and would not put on any gain. They were just simply a money losing 
proposition right along. 


Prior to 1919 the number of pigs which we could raise from a given 
number of sows was just a guess. We might raise a good average, or a 
very small average. As I say, the ones we did raise were unprofitable be- 
cause they were not good doers. Dr. Raffensperger approached the McLean 
County Farm Bureau in 1919 looking for some co-operation along his line 
of work in the eradication of round worms in pigs by putting the plan into 
actual practice upon the farm. We were one of the ones who volunteered 
to try out the system, and we were good and ready to do it. We were very 
particular to try and follow directions exactly. Now, after the first crop 
we were very much surprised in our results. We hadn’t had a bunch of 
pigs like those for years. We found out also that we had not only elimi- 
nated worms from the pigs, but we had eliminated all the bull nose and the 
chronic enuritis and general unthriftiness, and we eliminated practically 
all of our runts. We thought it was an accident, but I might say, it proved 
to be not an accident. It was simply the results of following out the sug- 
gestions which had been made in the beginning. 


We were not the only ones. There were-other men who followed out 
the directions practically as they should and got the same results. Others, 
as I said a while ago, got results according to the exactness with which 
they followed instructions. Some men would wash off their sows and put 
their sows in clean pens and then they would let them come back into an 
old lot to get water. Those pigs were not as bad as some that were raised 
on an old lot, but a good many of them want bad. Some drove their sows 
through the old lots. Their pigs were fairly good but they were not what 
they should have been. 


Now, what results have we obtained? In the first place our pigs are 
ready for market a. great deal sooner than they were before. They are 
much evener. They come along more uniformally. We have had practically 
no disease. Of course, we have had a pig now and then go bad and we have 
had a few worms along, but they are not in large enough numbers to create 
any loss which really amounts to anything. We have used no worm expel- 
lers of any kind since 1919. We have had attacks of flu, but I might say 
that I am confident that those attacks have been much lighter since we 
have been practicing the system than they were before, due, we believe, to 
the fact that the pigs are more resistant to the disease, due to the fact that 
their lungs are intact and the passages of the lungs are not stopped up as 
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these pigs were after an infection of worms or a secondary infection, and 
they seemed to recover with much less shrink and more quickly. 


We did not have any exact records prior to 1919 of the number of pigs 
raised. Since we have been co-operating with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try they have had a man in charge who has been keeping records. Since 
1921 we have never marketed less than an average of six pigs per sow. In 
other words, if we want to raise a certain number of pigs, we have a very 
definite idea of about how many sows we will have to keep, how many sows 
we will have to breed, and in that way it is a much more Satisfactory busi- 
ness. You can also plan your business much better. You also know how 
to take care of your feed requirements, and it is a much more satisfactory 
business as well as a more profitable business. We have had no mangy, 
unthrifty pigs in all that time. You know that after a while you sort of 
raise your standard; when you keep improving and improving you raise 
your standard each season. We have had two or three tail enders in our 
fall pigs and Dr. Raffensperger would say, “You call these tail enders be- 
cause you are getting too high in your ideals.” Their hair is good and they 
will make good pigs just the same. 


, Now, as I have said, we have been able to raise never less than six pigs 
per litter on the average and have raised as high as seven. We have also 
been able, according to the records, to put 6.7 pigs per litter upon pasture, 
that is, after all your loss in the farrowing house. We do not attempt to 
put any pigs on pasture that are not strong and look as though they were 
able to go along with the rest of them, because we found it is much better 
to knock them on the head or something like that. One that has been 
crowded out and has every evidence of not being able to fight its battle with 
the rest of them, we get rid of. 

Q. How old were the pigs when you took them out? 

A. I would like to have them two weeks old, but we have put some out 
when they were a week or ten days old because we were crowded for pens. 
I would not put them out so very young: 

What time do you put the pigs out in the pasture? 
Our pigs are usually March farrowing; some put them out in Feb- 
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ruary. 

What kind of a pasture do you put them on? 

I like to have alfalfa and timothy pasture. 

There would not be any that early, would there? 

Well, very shortly after March there would. 

What do you feed them? 

I would prefer to wait until I get through and then answer any 
questions you have to ask. 


POPOoPo 


LOSSES LARGELY ELIMINATED, 


We have been able to raise 96 per cent of those pigs which we put out 
upon pasture. The losses which we have had were due mostly to accident, 
not from disease; sows lying on the pigs or pigs getting fast under the 
houses or in the fence, or something of that kind. One time we delayed 
vaccination and lost a few. These records that I have given you were from 
214 sows and 1,440 pigs. These were the number of sows and pigs that 
were directly under Mr. Conley’s supervision. 

Now, I might say in conclusion, that we feel that a great deal of the 
guess has been taken out of the hog business for us by this system. I feel 
that the system plus immunization has made the hog business a very safe 
proposition to what it used to be. We are confident that we can take one 
half of the number of sows which we had before, or which were being 
handled under the old methods of letting them run over old lots and letting 
them eat any old thing, that we can take half of the number of well-bred, 
well-fed and well-managed sows and get more net profit than before. I 
don’t think there is any question about it. 

Now, I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Q. After this long period, haven’t you got your farm pretty well cleaned 
up with these worms? . 
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A. Yes, we have, but at the same time we have cattle lots that are 
pretty hard to do anything with; in fact, we haven’t attempted to do any- 
thing with them. 

Q. How long do those eggs live? 

A. That has not been exactly determined. As I say, they have been 
known to live for a couple of years. 

Q. You have been at it nine years, you say? 

A. No, five and one-half years, and have raised two crops a year. 

Q. Do the eggs live in the sunlight out in the pasture? 

A. Yes, sir, they will. In fact, it takes a real warm temperature for 
incubation. 

Q. Will the pigs that are clean get the infection from the ones that 
are left dirty? 

A. Well, if the pigs rob each other they might. 

Q. A person would hardly gain anything unless he entered the sys- 
tem wholeheartedly, is that your idea? 

A. Understand, you will get a good deal of benefit by putting your 
sows out on a clean pasture even if you don’t wash them, but I tried to 
make plain that your success will be in proportion to the exact following 
out of the instructions. 

Q. At what age do you vaccinate these pigs? 

A. We never have vaccination until after weaning. For one reason, 
we take out a good many of these pigs for breeding purposes. I am run- 
ning a strictly market bunch, and I am breeding them now for June pigs. 
I am going to vaccinate them before I take them out of the pen because 
they are all going to market and there is no question but what they will 
hold immunity that long. There has been some question if they would hold 
their immunity when you keep them for breeding purposes for several years. 

Q. Do you give them the double treatment? 

A. Mr. Brown has been doing that for two or three years and he is 
getting good results. 

Q. How many years would you wait before you would let pigs back 
onto a field that had been contaminated? 

A. If I had an old lot which I felt was badly contaminated, I would 
want to raise a couple of crops, growing crops, before I would put the hogs 
back on it; but, where you have a clean pasture to start with, I think one 
crop, of some kind of grass crop, would be sufficient. 

Now, we haven’t been able all this while to have ideal conditions. We 
have put sows and pigs back onto the same pasture, which was a clean pas- 
ture in the beginning, three successive times; but, the pasture was rather 
large. We had the houses over on one side of the pasture one time; we 
had them over on the other side at another time and over on another side 
the third time, and in that way the sows and the pigs were not congregated 
on any one place more than once, you understand. They might have gone 
over to the other places at some time or another, but they wouldn’t stay 
around there; there was no reason for them to stay. Pigs usually stay 
pretty close to where the houses are and where you are in the habit of 
feeding them. At the present time we are arranging to have a number of 
small fields close in that we are going to keep clean. 

‘4 ee What percentage of your farm area goes into the hog pasture rota- 
ion? 

A. That is pretty hard to say. We run them pretty well all over. 

Q. You use the entire farm? 

A. Yes. Some of it is not hog tight, but I might say we probably have 
fifteen or twenty acres devoted to small pasture which we use for calves 
and milk cows and we get some alfalfa hay off of it so that the hog pasture 
does not cost a whole lot. 

Q. Is there a termination of the period of possibility of infection? 

A. Yes. I neglected to say that. At the end of four months they 
usually go along without any further trouble. _ 

‘Q. The lung is the only place of incubation, as I understand it? 

A. No. They incubate in the intestines and the stomach. These small 
microscopic worms make their way through the walls of the intestines and 
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the stomach into the blood streams and finally reach the lungs in the larva 


stage. 
Q. Then the cycle must go through the lungs? 
A. Oh, yes. 


Q. Do you disinfect your troughs all the time? 

A. Not particularly. We never felt there was much danger there from 
a worm standpoint, you understand. 

Q. Have you had any experience with individual sleeping quarters, or 
individual pens? 

A. You mean out on the pasture? 

Q. Out on the pasture, yes. 

A. Yes, sir. We have been using those all the while. Of course, there 
are a lot of different styles. The main object is to get them as cheap. as 
possible so that they will answer the purpose. I think about as practical 
a house as we have found and the least expensive is a building about 7 x 14 
with runners, three boards high in the back and four boards high in the 
front, and we have found that they are economical too. They also have fir 
roofing. Paper is not satisfactory. You can put five gilts in a house like 
this, and if you have old sows with large litters, about three. It depends 
on how your sows farrow-and how crowded you are for space. 

Q. Do you floor these houses also? 

A. In some we have floors and in some we haven’t. It makes them 
more expensive to put floors in. I like floors a little better because you have 
a better opportunity to clean them, the same as your farrowing pens. A 
house without floors you simply spray with crude oil, and that is about all 
you have to do. However, a house without floors requires lots of bedding. 

Q. What were the dimensions of the house? 

A.» The large houses are 7 x 14, with a door in each end of the house. 

Q. What is the size of your smaller houses? 

A. The small houses are 6 x 8 feet. 

Q. You had no partitions, did you, when you had the seven sows? 

A. We didn’t have seven; we had five gilts. We take these gilts that 
we are going to put in the same house and turn them in.a pen before we 
take them out in the pasture, and if there is any fight in them they usually 
get it out before we take them out there. 

Some of you may not believe it, but these pigs are able to find their 
own mother. If we have pigs of different age we sort them and keep them 
together as much as possible. 

Q. Is your plan spreading throughout the county? Are the neighbors 
accepting it rapidly? 

A. Not so rapidly, but they are all beginning to want to know more 
about it. Mr. Conley has had about thirty men co-operating with him this 
last year and there were a number of others who were practicing the system 
more or less. There is more interest manifested right along, and the Uni- 
versity is taking it up as one of their main extension projects this year. 

Q. How close do you set your houses? 

A. If they are about the same size we put them fairly close, and if 
we have a bunch of pigs in the same field that are older we try to put those 
houses further away so the older pigs will not have to go past the younger 
pigs’ houses. The chances are they will not find those houses for sometime 
and the young pigs will stay around their own houses, and in that way you . 
are able to keep them sort of colonized. 

Q. In these 7 x 14 foot houses, do the little pigs have any trouble in 
finding them? 

A. I don’t know. We just let them go. That is all you can do. I 
would rather have them running around in a clean pasture than around a 
dirty hog lot. We have only lost 4 per cent in nine crops, not counting the 
farrowing. 


Q. It looks to me that your average was not so good when you only 
got 6.7 per cent per sow? 

A. Well, there is nobody getting any more. That is for nine years, 
you understand. We have all the way from 6 to 8, but that is the average 
for nine years on 214 sows. 
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Q. What about locating sows in a field where you have a bunch of 
spring pigs? 
Well, you have to do the best you can, that is all. 
What kind of hogs are you raising? 
We are raising Durocs. 
Is there such a thing as one breed being better than the other. 
Well, I don’t care to go into a breeding discussion here. 
You like a pasture of timothy and alfalfa, you say? 
Yes, sir. 
How about sweet clover? 
That is all right early, when tender. 


Some gentleman raised the question a while ago as to your average 
being ‘low. The state average is about four, isn’t it? 


A. I don’t think you will find it is even 4 per cent. 
If there are no further questions, that is all I have to say. [Applause.] 


VICE-PRESIDENT MASON: Mr. Fahrnkopf, will you please come for- 
ward and tell us what you know about hog sanitation? 


MR. FAHRNKOPF: Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I think the sub- 
ject has been very well covered, Mr. Chairman. I have seen Mr. Johnstone 
at work at home, but I never heard him speak away from home, so that was 
one reason I came here to see him in action before an audience. I don’t 
know of any man who is better qualified from the standpoint of raising hogs 
than he is. Last summer Dr. Raffensperger figured up the number of pigs 
raised, the number of sows raised, the percentage farrowed, saved, lost, and 
so forth, and he made the remark that he didn’t know of any case that 
paralleled Mr. Johnstone’s record of all the records he was keeping. I am 
simply telling you that because he is a man that works at the business and 
he has not only followed the system very closely, but he knows and works 
along the lines and principles of breeding and feeding. 


I don’t know of anything to add further in regard to the subject or 
cover it any more in detail than it has been. The remark was made here 
that they thought the average was a little low. There is just this one thing 
about averages to be said:' When you average things, you want to average 
all of them, and if you keep your records over a period of years on what 
you are doing, and actually put in there the things you don’t want to put in, 
as if you were putting them in for your worst enemy,then you will be doing 
justice to your average. 


Mr. Johnstone said something about 25 or 30 men co-operating ‘with the 
Bureau. I want to say this, that when the United States Department of 
Agriculture puts.on a program, they get certain men to promise definitely 
that they will co-operate with them, and these are the men on whom the 
records are kept over a period of years.. There are hundreds of men trying 
it out who don’t get anywhere, and there is no record of those men, and then 
again there are hundreds of men that have not paid any attention to the 
system. I think that is a point worth mentioning. When you hear these 
averages mentioned, you can take it for granted that the good is thrown 
in with the bad, and that on the whole they are very fair. 

In closing I might say that if you are farrowing a large number of hogs, 
it will work in with your major rotation of the farm. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

VICE-PRESIDENT MASON: We will next have a very interesting 
topic, “Fundamentals in Dairying”, and I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you Prof. R. E. Caldwell of Waukegan. 


QrOroreper 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN DAIRYING. 


Pror. R. E. CALDWELL, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am sure you all appreciate 
as we take up item by item the study of live stock, that it is indeed getting 
to be a problem of handling details. It seems that every time you hear a 
speaker on hogs, cattle feeding, poultry raising 
or dairying he is outlining still more and more 
technical details to be taken care of in order to 
be successful in that line of endeavor. So, it is 
not particularly to be wondered at that some are 
growing discouraged in the live stock business 
on account of that burden. 

I was very much interested in the talk just 
given by Mr. Johnstone on the hog subject, but 
it seems that an intimate and detailed knowledge 
is necessary in that as in all other lines of work 
to be most successful. 


Now, I don’t know how many here are from 
what we term the dairy districts of the State of 
Illinois. Illinois was blessed by the Maker in 
such a way that we have almost too much good 
soil to develop good dairymen. Dairymen do 
not seem to grow on the best soil—they usually 
grow in poorer areas. So, I may not be speaking 
here this morning to a very large audience from 

Prof. R. B. Caldwell. the standpoint of dairy interests. However, I 

am going to take up the subject as indicated and 

touch briefly on some of the fundamental points of dairy farming that have 
been worked out by those who are most successful in this line of work. 


The growth of the dairy business in any one country seems just about 
parallel with that in any other country. In every new country you find 


people. who are, seemingly, you might say, lost in the maze of dairy effort— ~ 


they don’t seem able to find or work their way out. Still, if you go into 
any old dairy country and study the methods that have been used you will 
find that all successful dairymen have almost always followed the same 
general principles. : 


HISTORY OF THE BREEDS. 


As a foundation upon which to place all arguments in this connection 
I am going to discuss just briefly the history of the dairy breeds. We have 
five major breeds of dairy cattle: The Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, Ayr- 
shire and Brown Swiss. Each of these breeds has been bred and developed 
for centuries with one purpose in mind, viz., the production of the largest 
eas: quantity of milk and butter fat. They are exclusively dairy ani- 
mals. 

Take the Jersey cow, for instance, one of the most highly intensified 
breeds of dairy cattle that we have. They come from a little spot of land 
known as Jersey Island, a tiny island south of England and north of the 
coast of France, about the size of one of your Illinois townships, approxi- 
mately six miles square, or about forty square miles of land. On that island 
they have from 7,500 to 10,000 cows which are the results of a selective 
method of breeding practiced there generation after generation, generation 
after generation. About 130 years ago there was a scourge of Foot and 
Mouth Disease in France, and this little self-governing province passed a 
quarantine ruling stating that from thenceforth and forever no animals 
would be brought into the Island of Jersey except under government super- 
vision and then only for slaughter within twenty-four hours. That rule is 
still in effect and has resulted in the cows of the Island of Jersey being 
protected from a plague that threatened them almost a century and a half 
' ago and which every once in a while threatens the cattle of this country. 
Now, these people from the Island of Jersey have been breeding construc- 
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tively because they have watched two very fundamental points and have 
followed simple methods that will be discussed briefly later on. 

If you go to Scotland you will find in the development of the Ayrshire 
the same type of procedure being followed. Go to Holland and you will find 
the Holstein cow raised on land worth two or three thousand dollars per 
acre, that is, up in Friesland which is below the Zuyder Zee where they 
pump the water from the valleys over the dykes into the sea. This land 
will grow a little grass and grain but the people in Holland come to America 
and buy our oilmeal and cottonseed meal and gluten feed, pay freight on 
it to the seaboard and ship it to their own country where they feed it to 
their Holstein cows on this high priced land. They milk these cows, con- 
vert the product into cheese and butter and ship it to our American shores, 
pay the import duty and beat us at our own game, simply because they 
have made use of a good cow. They would not keep poor cows, but are 
willing to keep good cows on high priced land, feed them on high priced 
feed and make a product that is a quality product from a quality breed and 
cater to a quality market. So much for the general history of those breeds 
as it relates to the background of the animal. 

Our first settlers in the United States were grain producers. Up in 
New England they grew grain, robbed the soil until it would yield no more, 
and then moved west and the live stock men stepped in behind them. Then 
the grain men depleted the soils to such an extent through Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois that they had to move on further and so on until today 
the grain farmer is standing with his back against the Rocky Mountans 
making his last great stand in America. Following him has come the hog 
man and the beef man and as the centers of population have increased and 
it has become necessary to produce more and more food per acre, the dairy 
cow and the old hen have finally come into their own. 

This great procession, the grain farmer, the beef man and the hog 
man have marched across the country. There are left a few of each type 
in each community. We have in the State of Illinois all three types. We 
still have a lot of grain farmers and a lot of beef men which we want to 
keep until our population becomes too great, and in our centers of popula- 
tion we have a great dairy industry. 


ESSENTIALS IN BUILDING A DAIRY HERD. 


In building up a good dairy herd there are several points that must be 
observed. In the first place, choose the breed which you believe will best 
suit the purpose you have in mind, choosing, of course, one of the improved 
dairy breeds. Then select the highest grade cows in that breed that it is 
possible for you to secure. If you can secure pure bred cows so much the 
better although it is not necessary. Never try to make use of cows of cross 
breeding such as a Jersey-Holstein cross or a Shorthorn-Holstein cross— 
not if you want to build up a dairy herd. Also, never make use of a dual 
purpose animal if you want to build up a dairy herd. I knew of a man 
once who claimed that in twenty-five years he would have built up the finest 
herd of dual purpose cattle in his home state. At the end of the twenty- 
five years he had one of the finest herds of Red Holsteins from his Milking 
Shorthorn start that I ever saw. However, he could have started out with 
Holsteins and had at the beginning just as good a herd of them as he had 
actually at the end of the twenty-five years. In other words, it is practically 
impossible for a man to take a dual purpose herd and maintain standard 
types. You will have preference to beef or milk, and whichever way your 
preference goes, that is the way your herd will go. Therefore, always-make 
use of one of the improved dairy breeds. 

The next point is—don’t mix breeds, for: the mixing of breeds is one 
of the most destructive, commonplace, everyday acts in the destruction 
of a profitable dairy industry in the State of Illinois. Insist, as you go to 
your various districts, for you men are leaders in your various communities, 
the stocking of pure lines of breeding, because the violent interchange of 
blood will sooner or later weaken that sterling strain with which they were 
first imbued. In purchasing cattle, insist that they be offspring of a pure 
bred bull and a tested dam. Always be sure to breed your cows to pure 
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bred bulls as that is the only efficient way to build up a highly productive 
herd. 

There is one thing I very often see in this State of Illinois which may 
hit some of you a little hard. I find dairymen up and down the state 
bringing their milk or cream to town, getting their checks, going to the ~ 
grocery store for supplies and including among same three to five pounds, 
as the case may be, of oleomargarine. Now, as dairymen, as farmers, as 
human beings, we are all prone to criticize. We like to sit on the soap box 
and criticize politicans and the government in general, we like to be very 
critical as to how the big business man runs his business and how he is 
hogging us at every turn of the road. Still, I can take you out and show 
you thousands of dairymen who are supporting an industry which is the 
greatest underminer of their business and their greatest competitor—the 
oleomargarine business. If we are going to criticize, let us start at home. 
While oleo contains material that produces heat and energy, it does not con- 
tain that growth essential, or vitamine, which is found in butter fat. If 
you feed your children oleo in place of your own product, butter, you are 
simply undermining their health and handicapping them for future useful- 
ness. Don’t be afraid to use the things which you produce. Also, don’t 
support the biggest competitor of the dairy industry, the oleomargarine 
manufacturer. 

The vitamine, mentioned above, is one of those food essentials that we 
are hearing so much about today. In fact, a great deal is being said about 
them, Vitamines A, B, C, and D. Vitamine A is the soluble element of 
butter fat, Vitamine B the water soluble, Vitamine C green material and 
Vitamine D is a new thing that has just been discovered within the last 
year. It is known as the Antiarchitic Vitamine and is formed only where 
there is direct sunlight either real or artificial. Many wealthy families who | 
have their children playing in luxuriously constructed sun parlors instead 
of allowing them to play outdoors in the direct sunlight wonder why such 
children should be afflicted with rickets. They are given nourishing food, 
prepared in just the right way, but still they seem to be undernourished. 
A great many experiments have just recently been conducted both with 
children and with animals and it has been proven quite exhaustively that 
it is the element contained in the direct sunlight that aids the body in 
assimilating food elements. The university of Wisconsin recently conducted 
an experiment results of which showed that over-fifty per cent of the wealthy 
children tested showed that they were afflicted with rickets while only ten 
per cent of an equal number of poor children examined showed the presence 
of such a disease. Ordinary window glass has a faculty of absorbing the 
ultra violet ray from sunlight, it being the ray carrying this wonderful ele- 
ment, so by the time the sunlight has passed through the glass windows 
of a sun parlor it has lost its curative or health-giving power. But the poor 
children who play out of doors most of the day every day receive so much 
of the direct sunlight that very few of them are afflicted by rickets and in 
the cases.of those affected the cause can be usually traced to some other 
factor. 

At one of our greatest universities they experimented with the effect 
of sunlight on baby chicks as follows: They secured 200 baby chicks, put- 
ting 100 of them in one end of a greenhouse where the windows had been 
washed clean so that the sun could shine in on them, and putting the other 
100 in a room exposed to the direct rays of artificial sunlight. This arti- 
ficial sunlight can be produced in any chemical laboratory. It is merely 
the regular electric lighting current stepped up to a point where it is strong 
enough to fuse mercury. You have, no doubt, all seen the blue, mercury 
lights in factories. That is the ultra-violet ray—artificial: sunlight in that 
the ultra-violet ray is the curative element in real sunlight. At the end of 
eight weeks the chicks under the artificial sunlight weighed just five times 
as much as those that had been under the filtered natural sunlight in the 
greenhouse. When an X-ray picture of those chicks was made it showed 
_the bones of the chicks under the filtered sunlight to be porous, short, knot- 
ted and clumsy, while those of the birds exposed to artificial sunlight were 
long, straight and hard and they stood out very clearly in the picture. 
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Other experiments have shown that other animals are effected in ex 
actly the same way, those getting the direct sunlight, whether it be natural 
or artificial, developing in the best possible manner, and those being exposed 
to the filtered sunlight failing to develop properly. 


You have, no doubt, seen dairymen construct fine, large, well-ventilated 
dairy barns with plenty of window space, indoor drinking fountains, etc., 
and then shut their herds up in them in the fall and keep them there until 
spring. Such a herd may be receiving plenty of the right kind of feed, 
plenty of mineral elements, but they are entirely shut off from the all- 
powerful sunlight. Such a dairyman, no doubt, thinks he has been treat- 
ing his herd exceedingly well, so if in the spring they develop Tuberculosis, 
Contagious Abortion or any of the other dread diseases of cattle, he won- 
ders how such a thing could happen when he has taken such fine care of 
them. A cow is a very honest manufacturer. No matter what kind or 
what amount of material she has to work with she always gives a finished 
product which is as near perfection as possible. Milk contains a very high 
percentage of mineral matter. Therefore, if she is not receiving plenty of 
mineral matter with her feed she will rob her body to put this element into 
her milk. But, even if she is furnished plenty of mineral material and is 
denied exposure to sunlight which is necessary for the assimilation of such 
material, she will still be robbing her body to perfect her product. If she 
has been robbing her body of such essentials all during the winter months 
her general vitality and resistance to disease will be so reduced that any 
disease can attack her and quickly gain great headway on account of her 
condition. So, any dairyman who neglects to maintain the proper environ- 
ment for assisting mineral digestion and assimilation in his cattle, even 
though he provide the best dairy barn in the country, is opening the gate 
to trouble, from the standpoint of Tuberculosis and other diseases. 

I have just said a great deal about Vitamine D and minerals and direct 
sunlight. What is Vitamine D? It is minerals plus sunshine, that’s all. 
Just minerals plus sunlight. Cod liver oil contains the same thing. Those 
of you who do not care to consume minerals, who are not sun worshippers 
can sit in the darkness in your basements and drink cod liver oil and you 
will live to a ripe old age. 

In conclusion let me again say that I appreciate very much this oppor- 
tunity of having been with you today. 

Q. What is the effect of treating food with sunlight before feeding? 

A. Here is what some authorities will tell you: You can take a large 
bottle and fill it full of olive oil and take that oil and expose it to the direct 
rays of the sun for half an hour or an hour and then pour it into a silica 
bottle with a silica stopper and you have cod liver oil, because you have 
with it the sunlight. 

Q. Does butter fat contain Vitamine D? 

A. Butter fat contains some mineral and all you have to do to GAM 
it Vitamine D is to expose it to the sunlight. 

Q. What is the prospect of being able to make quartz glass in suffi- 
cient quantity and at a fair price so that we can light our houses with it? 

A. Well, I am informed that there is a gentleman in Maine who has 
recently invented a form of commercial quartz glass. As soon as quartz 
glass is produced commercially we will put it on the north, south, east and 
west sides of our hospitals; we will have it in our homes as well as in our 
chicken coops and barns. 

Q. It won’t take the place of minerals in dairy feed, will it? 

A. Not alone. 

Q. What is a dairy feed that has plenty of mineral in it? 

A. Well, I don’t think you can make up a feed that will contain suffi- 
cient minerals. You have to put it in artificially. You can feed bran, al- 
falfa and feeds of that character, but a cow that produces 20 to 25 pounds 
of milk cannot possibly store in her system sufficient material of a mineral 
character to build her body up and keep from robbing it and making milk 
too. You have to take some mineral and give it to her. At a western 
farm they had a cow that gave something like 100 pounds of milk a day 
for 300 days. She was a big, heavy cow, but her body just seemed to be 
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giving away and one morning when she tried to get up she broke her hip 
bone. She died. They opened her up and found that her bones were prac- 
tically absorbed. She had been such an honest individual that she would 
not cheat her master, so she used her own skeleton. The feeder did not 
know enough to give her back something that would maintain her skeleton. 
After that they started feeding bone meal. 

Q. What is your idea about minerals, amounts, etc.? 

A. I am not a chemist. I, therefore, refer you to more competent 
authorities. 

Q. In what quantity is it necessary to feed minerals? 

A. Oh, it is very light. I suppose a cow should have in addition to her 
regular ration from a quarter to half a pound of limestone and bone meal 
a day. It is also a good idea to have some iodine in it. 

Q. Would you give that to her in her regular food? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you are advising more sunlight for the cow? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that mean to keep the cow out in the cold all winter? 

‘ A. I think the cow ought to have at least ten minutes of sunshine a 
ay. 

Q. Do you recommend inside drinking fountains? 

A. Inside fountains are alright—they keep the water right there, but 
give the cows sunlight, that’s all. 

If you have any other questions to ask, I shall be glad to try to answer 
them while I am here. I thank you. [Applause.] 

VICE-PRESIDENT MASON: That completes our morning program. 
We will stand adjourned now until 1:30, this afternoon. 

Whereupon the convention adjourned until 1:30 P. M., February 19, 1925. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


February 19, 1925, 1:30 o’Clock P. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: Our afternoon program, ladies and gentlemen, 
will begin with a solo by Mr. Logan. 
Vocal: Solounk. fies Reb wet Pec ot ee bee ee ee ee eee Mr. Alex W. Logan 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: We have also with us this afternoon Mr. Metzger 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association, who will make a few remarks. 


MR. METZGER: Mr. CHAIRMAN AND DELEGATES TO THE ILLINOIS FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I assure you I appreciate this honor 
of being asked to speak to you for just a few minutes this afternoon. And, 
1 am told that it is a real honor to have the privilege of being sandwiched 
in for a few minutes on one of these fine programs that has been prepared 
for this Institute. 

I have been here since yesterday morning and I have heard some won- 
derful talks and discussions. To my-mind the discussions up to this point 
have practically been along one of the main lines in which farmers are in- 
terested. You know, I am reminded of a story in respect to this matter of 
where farmers’ interests lie and what their problems are, of a Ford dealer 
up here in the north end of our state who sometime ago got a questionnaire 
from Mr. Ford which called for a lot of information, and among other 
things that this questionnaire wanted to know about’ was how many For- 
door cars he could sell during a year, how many two-doors he could sell 
and how many touring cars, roadsters and coupes and so on. Now this 
energetic dealer sent in all of these questions to the best of his ability, but 
he didn’t get all the information on that questionnaire that he wished to 
impart to Mr. Ford, so in addition to the questionnaire he wrote a letter 
' and in that letter he said something like this: ‘“‘Dear Mr. Ford: I have 
answered your questionnaire to the best of my ability but there is some 
information which I have which I believe you should have.” He said, “It 
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has been my observation and experience that when I have a four-door they 
want a two-door, and when I have a two-door they want a four-door and 
some of them want four doors on the touring car.” He says, “My advice 
to you is that you build up all of your Fords solid, without any doors and 
that you send a little can opener along with each machine and let them cut 
out their own doors.” [Laughter.] 

So I see this matter that is facing the farmer from four angles. I be- 
lieve that the farmer has four main problems confronting him, and I would 
like to outline them to you this afternoon and that is about as far as I am 
going to be able to get in this short period of time. In fact, one of them has 
been very completely discussed so far on the program and there will be an- 
other one or two of them discussed pretty fully before you get through, at 
least, provision is made, and it is not going to be necessary for me to dwell 
on them. 


PROBLEM OF LEGISLATION. 


It appears to me, friends, that one of the big problems confronting the 
farmers today is a matter of legislation. Now, we have legislation that af- 
fects the farmer. We have created and there has been passed legislation 
during the past two or three years that is of vital importance to the farmer. 
It may be that we need some more, but the point I am making is that it 
takes some sort of an organization in order to get across that legislation. 

Sometime ago, about Christmas time, I believe, I read an article in the 
Liberty Magazine. It was written by some man who was supposed to be in 
very close touch with affairs down at Washington, and he stated that there 
are at this time at least 165 distinct and organized blocs in the American 
Congress. Now, if that is true, it appears to me that our government has 
pretty much ceased to be one of parties, but that it has come to be one of 
blocs. Let me repeat, if that is true, it is necessary that the farmers main- 
tain a bloc there just the same as any other line of industry or labor. I 
point that out to you as one of our problems. Remember also that it takes 
an organization to maintain a bloc. It takes an organization with some- 
body in control who can scan legislation not only legislation proposed by 
farmers or for farmers, but other legislation, with the idea of seeing how it 
is going to affect farmers. Our business has come to be so complex, it has 
branched out into so many different lines of industry, that you will find a lot 
of things being done on this side and on that side that has a direct bearing 
on our economic standing. * 

We listened to an excellent talk here last evening by a lady who pointed 

out some of the things with respect to our families and our children. Now, 
men, I think there isn’t anything that we think about more seriously or 
more often than our families, just what we are going to be able to do with 
these boys and girls that are coming on and about the training that we 
give them which will be reflected on society tomorrow and the next day, and 
I believe that for the most part we were in accord with the things that 
were given to us to think about here last night. 
. There are several things necessary in the way of putting most of those 
things in force. The first is a campaign of education. It is necessary, it 
seems, that a campaign of education proceed every movement. There was 
a campaign of education staged for a good many years before our Farm 
Bureau came into existence, and I am sometimes afraid, as I read over 
the history of that movement, that a lot of men like you older fellows con- 
nected with this Farmers’ Institute, who were largely responsible for the 
movement, will pass away without getting the credit that is due you. So, 
I say, a campaign of education is the one thing that is necessary to put the 
thing across. 


PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION. 


But, there is another thing. You will be reminded of some of the points 
that were raised here last night, particularly those in connection with the 
schools, that it takes money to do those things. Now, when we buy homes, 
we want bath rooms, we want bath tubs, we want electric lights, we want 
electric washers, we want a lot of those things that have been mentioned 
here, but it takes money, and it has been my observation that the head of 
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the family, you men who are right here and the rest of the farmers out 
over this state and the other states, are the fellows who are generally held 
responsible for the writing of those checks. So, there is the problem that 
confronts us, and that leads me right up to the second thing that I say is 
confronting the farmers today, and that is the problem of the distribution 
of our farm commodities. 


Now, that involves a lot of things. It involves transportation, freight 
rates, water rates, hard roads, the distance to market, the location of those 
roads and a lot of things that we can’t go into in detail and talk about here 
this afternoon. It involves this thing that we call co-operative marketing. 
And, friends, 1 am sometimes afraid that the rank and file of our farmers 
do not yet comprehend co-operative marketing in its broad sense. I have 
asked a lot of men this question: What do you understand by “co-operative 
marketing?” and most of them will say to me “I believe that if we could get 
an organization that would get for me the profit that this old line elevator 
gets, that this livestock shipper gets, the buyer of pigs and hogs over there, 
that I would be pretty well satisfied.” Now, friends, you would not. You 
would not. You are getting the most of that now. Six hundred farmers’ 
elevators in Illinois, handling 65 per cent of the farmers’ grain are com- 
pelling the other fellows who are left to bid mighty close to the market. 
We are getting the most of that, and yet you are not generally satisfied 
with the price of grain, are you? 529 livestock shipping associations in 
Illinois are compelling the old line livestock buyers that are left to bid 
pretty close to the market, and yet generally speaking you are not satisfied 
with the prices of livestock, are you? That is true on down the line. I 
think I am safe in making this assertion, that if you were to get all of the 
margin that these local dealers get in this community and all over our 
state, that you still would not be satisfied with the prices for your livestock, 
your grain and these other products. 


In other words, the conception of co-operative marketing that our lead- 
ing farmers are coming to get is this: that it must be some sort of a co- 
operative marketing venture, established along commodity lines, that will 
be large enough and strong enough that they can be a real factor in the 
market and go at least to some distance toward raising this general price 
level. Now, what does that mean? As I take it, it means just this: that 
we must have a co-operative marketing organization strong enough, with 
a wide enough scope so that it can deal with this thing we call surplus. Our 
President discussed that last night from two or three different angles. He 
made this point, and very clearly and correctly, I think, that the surplus 
we have of these various commodities in a given year.really do not amount 
to very much in the aggregate, yet it effects price. 

- J listened to Ex-Governor Lowden a short time ago, and in some of the 
remarks he made in a speech he pointed out this fact that last summer there 
was a cargo of butter came into New York, and there was enough butter 
in that cargo to spread the bread on the breakfast tables of New York that 
morning. All that information went out over the wires and over the radios 
to these big dairy producing centers, the centers of milk condensation, cream- 
eries, and so forth, and it broke the price from three to five cents a pound. 
Now, how would a co-operative organization function there? A co-operative 
organization with control of that surplus, or a little more, would have done 
exactly like big business does these days. It would have held back its 
butter and allowed those New Yorkers to spread that butter on their bread 
that morning, and then come back and sell them butter for dinner at the 
same price. 

Now, I believe if we can get a co-operative marketing organization of 
that kind which will base their sales on standard quality, an organization 
that has control of surplus and a little more so it will allow the economic 
law of supply and demand to operate unmolested, then you are going to get 
a price for your grain, your livestock and your other farm commodities 
which will be satisfactory. Now, that thing is a big, long lecture in itself 
and I can’t dwell on it very long. 

Another large problem is the matter of taxation. Our taxes have been 
increasing at a wonderful rate of speed, and they have gotten to the point 
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where they are getting to be a real burden. The Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation has been making some study along that line. I was particularly 
interested in what our last speaker had to say on the program last night 
concerning the valuation of property in the city of Chicago and County of 
Cook. You will remember that he pointed out to you that the good, black 
land of Illinois was going to be worth $1,000 an acre some day. He didn’t 
say how long that would be but he said it would be in the lifetime of a 
lot of us here. He said that property within one-half mile of the place 
where -he lived is selling at $2,500 a front foot, and he commented on the 
high taxes they paid, and I then recognized that it was a problem in the 
city as well as it is here. 


But, my friends, if you would go into the office of our statistician and 
get some of the real information of the values that are assessed for tax- 
ation purposes on some of that. land that is selling at $2,000 a front foot and 
then take it out here and compare it with the values on some of your land 
that you would be glad to get $250 an acre for, you will find there is a real 
problem existing insofar as equalization is concerned. Now, there has been 
a lot of work done along that line in Illinois, and it has been pretty largely 
due to the effect of farm organizations that during the past three years 
there has been a saving made in the tax on farm land aggregating 
$4,000,000; about $2,250,000 of that amount was made during the past year, 
or from 1923 to 1925, and that has been due to a matter of equalization. 
The tax problem is a lecture in itself. A lot of other interesting informa- 
tion has been gathered there, but my point is this, that it takes an organ- 
ization with trained men who can gather that information and assemble it 
so that it will be of some value. 


EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION. 


Now, the last thing I don’t want to discuss at all; that is the thing you 
have been talking about here yesterday and today, and that is, efficiency in 
production. Men, that is a thing we are going to get away from. Your 
Farmers’ Institute has been advocating it for a long number of years, but 
we are just getting to the point where we are beginning to cash in on a 
lot of those things. Mr. Johnstone, for instance, told you of the McLean 
system of hog sanitation, how he had increased the general average of the 
number of hogs that he was getting from his sows. I also listened to Prof. 
Caldwell this morning talking about economy and production with respect 
to dairy cattle. Our friend from Iowa this afternoon will tell you some 
more things that has a direct bearing on efficiency and production. That 
is one of the biggest problems. 


I just want to make this comment in conclusion: we pick up the trade 
journals of one kind or another, from week to week and month to month, 
and we see an incredible number of business concerns that are going to the 
wall. If we had a trade journal that would represent agriculture in the 
same way that those magazines represent other business, you would find a 
like number of farmers who are going to the wall, and I think you are going 
to find a lot of them go to the wall this spring. This is just five years from 
the high point of land values in the speculation which we experienced in 
this state and the other part of the country, and a lot of those notes are 
coming due this spring, and a lot of farmers are going to step out of busi- 
ness. In other words, my friends, the farmer who continues to operate his 
farm along the same old business lines, disregarding the good things that 
have come about through these farmers’ institutes and through these farm 
bureau organizations, failing to take advantage, of one thing, for example, 
that is happening right here in the Edgar County Farm Bureau, namely, 
the testing out of diseased corn and a lot of other advanced ideas like that, 
is sooner or later going to be eliminated by the general process of economic 
depression; he will go out of business. 


Now, those four things I have viewed as the real problem confronting 
the farmers. This institute and others dwell pretty largely upon the idea 
of economy and production, and I believe that is one of our biggest problems, 
but let us not overlook the fact that we have other problems: the first is 
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legislation; second, the matter of the distribution of our farm commodities; 
third, taxation; fourth, efficiency in production. I thank you. [Applause.] 
PRESIDENT ALLEN: I now have pleasure in introducing to you this 
afternoon a representative from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Tenny, who will speak to us on the subject of “Farm Marketing.” 


SOME SOLUTIONS FOR OUR MARKETING PROBLEMS. 


DR. LLOYD S. TENNY: LaApies AND GENTLEMEN: We have been liv- 
ing in a period of the world’s history during which probably more changes 
have taken place than during any other fifty years of the world’s history, 
and the question that I want to put before you and through you before all 
the farmers throughout the country is, are we recognizing these changes? 
Do we appreciate the fact that we live in a different economic age today than 
existed fifty or sixty years ago, agriculturally speaking? And are we ad- 
justing our farm operations, our farm planting, our farm marketing to these 
new conditions? I maintain that in the main we are not. 

One hundred years ago, before the Erie Canal was built, my grand- 
father went out into Western Now York and took up a little farm, eighteen 
miles from Rochester, which we own today. He cleared off the hardwood 
timber and planted various farm crops. Field after field was planted to 
wheat, because that was in the great Genesee Valley, which at that time 
was the wheat belt of the country. The first wheat was harvested in mid- 
summer, and he loaded up the old farm wagon and hitched to it the team 
of horses and early in the morning got aboard the lumber wagon and drove 
the eighteen miles and delivered that wheat to the mills there at the Genesee 
Falls. <A little later in the fall as his orchards came into bearing he picked 
his peaches, hitched up the same old team of horses, perhaps took a lighter 
wagon, and drove to the same city and sold those peaches to the housewives 
of Rochester. So, throughout the summer and fall, week in and week out, | 
he was taking the results of his farm labor and distributing those farm 
products direct to the consumers in Rochester. 

Do you think for a moment that my grandfather gave very much con- 
scious thought to marketing questions? Do you think that he gave very 
much conscious thought to the question of what he was going to produce 
and how much of the different products he was going to produce? I don’t 
think he gave much conscious thought to it at all. His decision was almost 
instantaneous, because he knew that he couldn’t sell certain varieties of 
wheat to the millers in Rochester and he didn’t produce those varieties. 
He knew that he couldn’t sell a white peach to the housewives of Rochester 
so he didn’t produce white-flesh peaches. He knew that he could sell Bald- 
win apples and other bright red apples, and he knew that he could sell 
bright, fine, yellow peaches. He knew that he could sell certain varieties 
of pears. The whole process was readily adjusted because my grandfather, 
as a farmer, was face to face with the consumers of his products. 

The same farm exists. For fifty-six years my father farmed there and 
we are farming there today. But what a change has taken place. Today 
we don’t raise very much wheat. The question of what the Rochester miller 
wants would be practically negligible in our farm operation. -The question 
of our peaches is not a question of what the housewife of Rochester wants; 
it is a question of what the housewife in Baltimore or Washington or Phila- 
delphia or Cleveland or even Chicago wants. The question of the wheat or 
the red apple is a question that may be answered in Atlanta or New Orleans. 
In other words, in the course of the lifetime practically of one man, my 
father, agriculture has greatly changed. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION A WORLD PROBLEM. 


Many of us have not awakened to the fact that we have been going 
along in our farm manufacturing processes thinking only of our forty or 
eighty acres, of what our fathers produced on this farm, what is the easiest 
under our present conditions to manufacture on that farm without giving 
sufficient thought to the question of where the product is going, who is 
going to buy it and what they want from our farm. 
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If your farmer and your consumer are going to be five hundred to three 
thousand miles apart from each other, then you have got a number of rather 
serious problems to understand if you are going to have satisfactory agri- 
culture. The farmer is not manufacturing for his own benefit or to suit 
his own wishes. Whether he knows it or not, he is manufacturing for the 
wishes and whims of the consumer that is a long way off. That is a hard 
lesson for some of us to learn. As a farmer, we are a manufacturing con- 
cern, pure and simple. Take a concrete example out of the field of industry: 
It is easy for us to see that the maker of a Gillette razor or the maker of a 
Ford car or the maker of any other standardized product spends no time 
thinking what he wants te do or what his laborers want to do; he manu- 
factures in the light of what he can sell, and he can sell what the consumer 
wants. 


Now if we could farm our eighty acres as if it were only a part of one 
great scheme or plan embracing all other farms we would be in a fair way 
to solve our great marketing problems. As a matter of fact we can come 
nearer doing this, today, than most of us realize. I maintain that in this 
great field of agriculture, in spite of our great experimental stations, our 
great colleges and our great Department of Agriculture at Washington, in 
a general way we have gone on to a surprising extent with blind production. 


I am convinced that the solution of our agricultural problem must start 
from an economic basis. We have got to take into consideration not only 
what we are producing but what all the other people in this country are 
producing. We can’t stop there, we have got to consider production through- 
out the whole world, for the question of what is going to happen in south. 
ern Russia, for instance, is of vital importance to the producer of wheat 
in this country. 


In other words, agriculture has been developed into a world industry. 
With our modern railroads and other means of transportation, whereby it 
is possible to move agricultural products from one part of the country to 
the other in a few days, from one side of the globe to the other in a few 
weeks, and where our housewives are depending upon the uttermost ends 
of the earth for the commodities they are buying today or any day of the 
year—with these conditions existing agriculture has become a world prob- 
lem, and unless we attempt to solve. it in the light of world conditions we 
are not going to solve it satisfactorily. 


Coming up from the hotel just now I passed a grocery store in whose 
two big, front windows there was not a product that is grown within five 
hundred miles of Paris, Illinois. Oranges and peaches from California; 
grape fruit from Florida; lettuce again from California; canned goods from 
New Jersey and other points, and so on down the line. 


For a number of years prior to the world war, the Department of Agri- 
culture was interested in a marconi type of wheat. It didn’t make much 
headway in this country. Then the world war came, and almost instantane- 
ously the situation in regard to the marconi type of wheat was changed. 
In the place of other varieties, literally hundreds of thousands of acres of 
this type of wheat sprang up in the northwest part of our country. Why? 
Because the wheat fields of southern Russia were kept off the market through 
a world war. 


Our farmers would prefer to grow that kind of wheat. They can pro- 
duce it cheaper and in larger quantities and they are going to continue to 
produce it until—when? Until the Caspian and the Mediterranean Seas 
are again teeming with vessels carrying wheat from southern Russia. When 
that happens our marconi industry is gone, and yet I suppose it would be 
safe to say that a great many of our farmers are producing that type of 
wheat without any particular thought of that. They are not looking into 
the future or trying to solve their production and marketing problems in the 
light of world conditions. Our agricultural problem is a world problem, 
and we can’t solve it unless we take a world’s viewpoint. 

The United States was rather startled some three years ago when Dr. H. 
C. Taylor publicly stated that eighty per cent of the marketing problem could 
be solved in production. I think he was not very far out of line. Eighty per 
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cent of your marketing problem can be solved by the right kind of produc- 
tion. 
NO “CURE ALL” POSSIBLE. 

What are the solutions to this complex situation? There is nothing that 
will cure it all, not even cooperative marketing. For a number of years I 
was in charge of the cooperative marketing work of the Department of 
Agriculture, and in spite of the comprehensive knowledge of American co- 
operative marketing that that gave me still I say that cooperative marketing 
in itself is not a panacea for all of our ills in marketing, 

The solution is going to come, if it comes at all, in a combination of 
many comparatively small things. In the first place, the consumer is a pe- 
culiar animal. She or he wants something when she wants it and she wants 
it the way she wants it. The farmer has got to take that into consideration. 
In preparing products for the consumer we must go a long way farther than 
we have yet gone in standardizing our agricultural products for marketing. 
Baltimore is one of our best markets for fruit from western New York. Re- 
cently I couldn’t find a wholesaler or retailer in the Baltimore market who 
could tell me how to buy a carload of western New York Baldwins with the 
assurance that I would get a carload that was just like a certain barrel in 
his store. They said: I can’t tell you how to do it; they are not there by 
the carload; you have got to go up there and pick them out.” That is a 
great accusation against western New York. It means that western New 
York is not putting a standardized pack of apples on the market, and what is 
true of western New York is true of most of agriculture all the way from 
Maine to California with a few exceptions. 

Probably no commodity is sold cheaper than Ford cars. The margin be- 
tween the price FOB Detroit and the price that you and I pay as we buy our 
Ford cars has been squeezed down perhaps to the limit of possibility. Why? 
How much time did you take, how long did anybody take, when-you bought 
your last Ford car? Not very much. Why? Because you had a clear con- 
cept of a Ford car. You knew just as well what it would be like as you 
would have if you had spent a week looking it over or had ten salesmen come 
and explain it to you. It didn’t make a bit of difference whether you were 
buying that car in Washington or in Paris, Illinois, or in Paris, France. All 
of us have a clear concept of the Ford car, and the cost of selling it to us 
has been reduced to the minimum. 

It is not possible to standardize agricultural products to the same point 
that commercial products can be standardized, but we can go leagues farther 
than we have yet gone in standardizing our agricultural products and putting 
them onto the market in quantity. Quantity marketing of standardized pro- 
ducts will go a long way in reducing the cost of marketing and in solving 
our marketing problems. So, first of all, we need better standardized agri- 
cultural products to sell. 

HOW THE GOVERNMENT CAN HELP. 


As a means to that end, the Department of Agriculture has been enabled, 
through generous appropriation and legislation by Congress, to assist the 
farm people in standardizing their products through an inspection ‘service. 
Some six years ago Congress first gave us authority to inspect cars of pro- 
duce moving from all over the country to terminal markets. About two 
years ago the law was amended, making it possible for us to inspect these 
products at the point of shipment. Today we are inspecting nearly 200,000 
cars of perishable farm products, right in front of the farmer—at his pack- 
ing houses, at his shipping station, and occasionally at his farm. We are 
showing him through that inspection service what can’t go to market, and 
what should go to the market. We are giving him a certificate as to quality 
and condition on his carload of produce that is given great weight by the 
courts, by the shippers, by the carriers, and by the dealers. We have not 
yet got back to all the farms. We have 6,000,000 individual preducing com- 
munities in these United States. Not until we have carried this educational 
work back to the men on these 6,000,000 farms, not only in theory but in 
practice, are we going to have standardization work carried at a point where 
it will make our marketing as a whole materially more successful. 
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The second great service performed is our market news work. A number 
of years ago I was in Florida on a little jerk-water railroad that ran across 
the State, stopping at every cross-road. The orange packing season was go- 
ing fullblast. There were only three or four of us in the day coach, and 
one was a man from a produce house in Philadelphia. He had a telegram 
that he was taking to about twelve packing houses along this railroad. Our 
train stopped at these various packing houses, and usually had much switch- 
ing to do, so there was plenty of time for us to go in and see the manager. 
In each case this man showed the manager the telegram, which in sub- 
stance gave the market conditions in Philadelphia for oranges. Everything 
was rosy according to that telegram, and all that these managers needed 
to do to make money was to ship oranges to this house. This man gota 
dozen cars sent to that house that day. In those twelve packing houses 
there was absolutely no source of unbiased and correct information on 
prices. Only this one telegram from one firm that wanted their business. 

Today if you go into Florida you will find at Orlando, Sanford, Tampa, 
Jacksonville and from those places scattered throughout_all the State, every 
day at one o’clock, a compilation that has come:from our Washington Of- 
fice. The information in this compilation has come over a leased wire from 
Chicago, from St. Louis, from New York, from Boston, from Philadelphia, 
into our Washington Office. The information includes the number of cars 
of citrous fruits loaded, unloaded, number of cars left on track last night, 
the prices for yesterday, opening prices on oranges and grape fruit today, 
weather conditions and every other bit of interest that is essential and 
fundamental to the making of a price on that product today in all of these 
cities. That information is now available each day in every packing house 
in Florida. That same information is available for every farmer in the 
United States for any commodity he is interested in. 

Today you have only to listen in on a radio set, you have only to get 
in touch with your State institution, or with the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and you will find that we are flooding this whole country 
with market information that is of value to you men on your farm, in your 
daily farm operations, if you will use it. 

There is a new phase of work that I believe is going to be revolutionary 
in its effect on agriculture in years to come. We are criticized in some 
quarters now for this work, but you can’t do anything really worth while 
without criticism, and the work continues to go forward. The two ideas 
back of this work were conceived in the mind of Henry Wallace, a great 
‘Secretary of Agriculture; a Secretary of Agriculture who was thoroughly 
trained in the economic side of agriculture. Secretary Wallace was not only 
thoroughly grounded in economic production, but he saw much farther 
than the majority of us see into the question of economic distribution 
in agriculture. 

This new work consists in getting out a yearly Agricultural Outlook 
- Report and a report on farmers’ intentions to plant. We have been at this 
only for a year and a half, so the work is quite new. Twice a year we get 
together all the brains we can muster in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and in the Department of Agriculture, and we concentrate them 
on analyzing the present situation and the outlook for the year. 


THE CONSUMING SIDE IMPORTANT. 


You may ask what this will do. First of all we take into considera- 
tion the consuming side. Detroit, with its automobile business, New 
Hartford with its cotton business, the great South with its great manufac- 
turing industries, the great industrial city of Chicago—all those cities 
are the barometers of demand. In a very large measure they determine 
what the price of our agricultural products is going to be, because the law 
of supply and demand works in both directions. After all, the basic thing 
is the question of what the people are willing to buy, how much they are 
willing to pay, how much they can afford to pay. ‘Therefore demand for 
agricultural products depends, to a very large extent, upon the indus- 
trial conditions throughout the country. 

So we take all the reports from the commercial organizations and from 
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the banks and we try to analyze what the industrial condition is going 
to be for the next six months. We don’t say what it is going to be,. but 
we try to place before the public all the facts that will help to arrive at 
the right conclusion as to what is going to happen in the industrial field. 
We also try to determine the number of carryovers and the supplies on 
hand of these different agricultural products to see how far they will go 
toward meeting the probable demand. And we are getting so close to pre- 
dicting how many hogs are going into the Chicago market, for instance, 
a year from now that it is almost uncanny. 3 

We bring all that information together for the farmer. We show the 
Situation with regard to corn, for instance; hold-over corn, price of corn 
and every other factor relating to corn; we show the number of hogs that 
have moved to market, the number left on farms. We put all that informa- 
tion together so that you can read not only the lines, but a little between the 
lines, and can come very near determining what your farm operations for 
the next six months in regard to corn and hogs ought to be, and what 
your farm operations for the next six months in regard to planting wheat 
ought to be. 

The next step of this work is to get the intentions of farmers in regard 
to each commodity. For instance, right now we are sending out to all spring 
wheat territory a questionnaire asking some very simple questions: “On 
your own farm, Mr. Farmer, how many acres of spring wheat are you plan- 
ning to plant in 1925?” Those are simply questions and the farmers know 
what their intentions are. These questionnaires will be back in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before he plants an acre of spring wheat. If the total 
of these intentions is out of line with the needs as shown in the Outlook 
Report, a warning is issued. 

A man wrote in to us and said: “You pointed out in the Intentions 
to Plant that farmers were going to do this and that with regard to flax, 
and they didn’t do it at all.” That was just the result we wanted. We 
can’t control their intentions, but we can aid them to alter their intentions 
to fit conditions and demand. Unless their intentions exactly fit in with 
the outlook report the wise ones are going to change their plans and the 
results will be different from the first intentions. 

In this way we are helping the farmer to solve his marketing problems 
through properly adjusting his production. In twenty-five years, probably 
in ten years, people will wonder how in the world we ever got along withour 
this knowledge of the prospects for demand and the prospects in regard to 
meeting this demand. 

The Department of Agriculture is often criticized for sending a man to 
the Danube Basin, for sending a man to South America, for sending a man 
to China—all in the interest of American agriculture. But I say to you that 
you are more interested in what is taking place in Brazil and Argentina in 
the cattle industry than you are in a hundred and one things that are not 
two miles away from your farm. Things that take place on the cattle ranges 
of Argentina are going to affect your profits and your losses more than a 
hundred things that are nearer by. 

The world is big, but it is comparatively small dey when it comes to 
a question of competition. We have got to recognize that the sheep industry 
of New Zealand and Australia, the wheat and the livestock of the Argentine, 
the peanuts and other nuts from China, the wheat fields of the Danube Basin, 
the several interests of England, Germany, Italy and Japan, are all elbow 
to elbow with you on your 160 acres of land. The success of your 160 acres 
is going to be determined largely by how much you, as master of that farm, 
look at world conditions. 

Our next big problem is to put on an extensive educational drive which 
is going to carry the essence of our vast fund of information and statistics 
and knowledge of all our other work and how to make use of results back to 
you, and through the county agents and other agencies to make it part and 
parcel of your farm operations. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Our next speaker, whom you no doubt all know, 
will speak on the subject of “Profitable Cattle Feeding Pointers’, and I take 
pleasure in introducing to you Prof. John Evvard of the Iowa State College. 
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PROFITABLE CATTLE FEEDING POINTERS.* 
(By JoHN M. Evvarp.) 


FELLOW SUCKERS AND OTHERS: It is glorious to come again and greet 
fellow suckers and all others. There is a real satisfaction in coming back 
to the old stamping ground in which I got my start, to the soil from which 
I sprang. Somehow or other, when the invitation 
was again extended to me to return to my native 
state, the state that has nourished and kept my 
father and mother and sisters during all these 
years, I had to come; that’s all. 

I feel toward Illinois as the state that I can- 
not help but love, and for which I would do al- 
most anything out of devotion for a good cause, 
such as would help the people of this state to 
fare better in the way of living happier, more suc- 
cessful, and more prosperous lives. So, I.am here 
with you again today, this time to talk on the 
topic of cattle rather than swine feeding. 

I have a great deal of “stuff”? here (pointing 
to manuscripts, charts, tables, etc.,) too much for 
today, but what I cannot cover in the hour at my 
disposal will appear, I take it, in the Twentieth 
Annual Report which will follow on the heels 
of the Nineteenth, the one that has just come 
from the press. 

John M. Evvard. Mr. Tenny, your previous speaker, has em- 

phasized four cardinal points on the farm pro- 

gram: legislation, transportation, taxation and production. There are other 

points, of course, but those are some of the cardinal ones, and I would not 

for a moment emphasize unduly the production aspects, even though our 
production problems are with us always. 

Other things being equal, regardless of what the marketing situation is, 
regardless of what the taxes are, regardless of what the legislation is, he 
who produces best and cheapest, and who hits the right market with the - 
right kind of product is the one who, other things being equal, profits most. 
Like the poor, production problems are with us always; the whole field of 
production is a basic one. We cannot have transportation, or taxation (very 
long) or even legislation (which costs money) unless we have a profitable ~ 
production. But everything is relative in this world. 


WE LIVE NOW IN A NEW AGE. 


In the old-days of Martin Luther the people believed that everything 
centered around the earth, and that this great universe revolved and had its 
destiny in a central point,—this old mother earth of ours to go around which 
takes plenty enough of gas, and tires, and sails, etc., etc., for the 25,000 
miles, but Copernicus said, and found it to be true, that we (the earth and 
all attached thereto) were revolving around the sun which was 93,000,000 
miles away, and that it took a year to get around, and that we were but 
one of the satellites, and that there were thousands and thousands of such 
satellites in the universe. That doctrine was so obnoxious at that time that 
Martin Luther, who himself marked an epoch in world’s history, branded 
Copernicus as an “upstart of an astrologist’”. But Copernicus was right. 

Today when we were talking at the table I said it was fortunate, per- 
haps, that Dr. Cyril G@. Hopkins of your own University lived when he 
did, because if he had lived in France in 1790, he might have suffered the 
same fate as Lavisier, that great and eminent French chemist, who was 
guillotined because he dared to differ from the populace. He was thrust in- 


* “Revised and Enlarged October, 1925. The Experimental work of 1917-18; 
1918-19'; and 1924-25 reported herein was done jointly by the author and associates 
in the various years as follows: 1917-18, W. H. Pew, and Russell Dunn; 1918-19, 
W. H. Savin and H. D. Van Matre; and 1924-25, C. C. Culbertson, W. E. Hammond 
and Q. W. Wallace. The Experimental feeders in 1917-18 were E. J. Strausbaugh 
and M. D. Farnsworth, and the latter in the other two years.” 
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to prison, and finally his head paid the penalty on the guillotine. Official 
France gave the answer to this diabolical deed when she said “France has 
no need for chemists. 

Socrates, because he dared to promulgate a doctrine that was true, but 
which folks were intolerant of, was condemned,—and then compelled to 
drink the poison hemlock. 

History is replete with the stories of individuals who were burned at the 
stake because they had “minds of their own’. But from-their pyres the 
spirit of tolerance for the truth has been-wafted, and so because of their 
martyrdom we are a better people. 

Do you realize that it is only about two hundred years ago since they 
burned witches at the stake in England? Witch burning in the old days 
was a very happy diversion on the part of the populace. It is surprising 
how a supposedly enlightened’ people resorted to such a diabolical practice. 
Even in 1660 the majority of educated men, according to Buckle, still be- 
lieved in witchcraft; while in 1688 the majority disbelieved in it. It is said 
by Dr. Parr that two witches were hung in Northampton as late as 1705, and 
that in 1712 five other witches suffered the same fate at the same place. 
Buckle tells us in his history entitled “Civilization in England” that Wes- 
ley, who had more influence than all the Bishops put together, made the flat 
statement that the giving up of witchcraft was in effect giving up the bible, 
and to this Wesley also added that he could not give it up, this existence of 
witchcraft, until he gave up all the credit of all history, sacred and pro- 
fane. Nevertheless, year by year witchcraft diminished. 

In 1736, even before Wesley made these statements, the laws against 
witchcraft were repealed and so Buckle tells us there was another vestige 
of superstition effaced from the English statute book.” I simply mention 
these things to point out that in the old days it was dangerous to say some- 
thing new, it was even dangerous to say some true things that the majority 
of the folks believed in. Even today one is likely to lose a certain kind 
of caste if he becomes “unorthodox,” or should I say heterodox, in his views 
even though he has sufficient proof to back up his contention. 

But the days of witchcraft have gone, this being true in spite of the fact 
that they are plenty of people living today who would like to burn certain 
folks at the stake. I have been told that there are certain ones in this 
world, people representing certain feed manufacturing interests, who are 
selling certain types of feed to the farmer that I don’t think are generally 
worth the money, not by a long ways; would like to see me given a dressing, 
something like the witches of old got. Nevertheless, in spite of certain ex- 
ceptions to the widely accepted rule we are today enjoying a new era, an era 
of academic freedom, and he who knows the truth and speaks it, and has 
the evidence to back it up will in the long run win out if he sticks to the 
game, 

In this new day we have developed in the great processes of evolution 
new experimental methods, new facts, new theories, and new visions. Some 
of these were illustrated for you here today by your honored guest, Dr. 
Tenny, of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


A GREAT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


It did me good to hear Dr. Tenny say that Henry C. Wallace was a 
wonderful Secretary of Agriculture, because he was, and because I’m an 
Iowan who “loved” Henry C. Wallace. It was the privilege and pleasure 
of some of us to have often had the opportunity of living close to this man; 
it was the pleasure of some of us to have spent many a night in his fine 
hospitable home, and to have rubbed shoulder to shoulder with him on many 
bristling occasions. He was an exceedingly liberal man, a man with broad 
vision, a man of extreme tolerance, a man, a real man among men. When 
Agriculture lost Henry C. Wallace she lost one of her greatest sons. So, 
today all we can do, in a sense, is to realize that he is gone, but yet we 
must be careful lest we mourn because he would not have it so. He would 
not have us grieve that he has left, but he would have us go on, and on, 
battling, yea fighting if it be necessary, for a greater and better agriculture, 
a self sustaining agriculture. | eae 
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WELL BOUGHT AT THE START IS TWO-THIRDS OF THE JOB OF 
SELLING ADVANTAGEOUSLY AT THE FINISH. 


The most successful cattle feeders are good buyers, and they are good 
buyers because they are well posted on cattle values; good judges of the 
“sellers” weaknesses; good “estimaters” of the steers or other cattle out- 
come; good “waiters” or speeders for closing the sales, as the dickering 
may warrant; and superb traders. 


Of course, such men know how to feed, what to feed and how, when, 
and where to market so as to hit well above the average price for the kind 
sold. Yes, such a fellow is “some feller.” 


“PLENTY” OF GOOD WHOLESOME DRINKING WATER PAYS DIVI.- 
DENDS REGULARLY. 


The ideal is to keep good clean fresh water before the steers at all 
times—but, of course, when the tank heater is not used the troughs may 
freeze over at night, particularly in the very cold “below zero” days, in 
which cases the ice is broken 
open in the morning and the 
water made available throughout 
the day. The fact that the steers 
in two of the lots in the winter 
experiment of 1924-25 made 103 
pounds of gain a month, and bet- 
ter, indicates that this method 
of watering is “pretty good.” 

This steer received shelled 
corn, hand full-fed; linseed oil- 
meal 3 pounds per head daily, in 
two feeds on the silage; alfalfa 
hay, limited to about a pound 
per head daily; and block salt 
self-fed. 
= This particular steer and his lot “colleagues” gained better than 97 
pounds per month in the four months winter feeding period, they injesting, 
per head daily, approximately three score pounds, or 60 pounds of water, 
in their feed and from the trough, better than 3% tons of water in a 4 
months feeding period. The average steer fed as this one, takes in four 
months, some six times his weight in water; that’s some hydraulic per- 
formance. 


Keep the water open; that’s what counts. 


And say, the water trough should be handy, and easily accessible,—not 
in a mud hole for best returns. 
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There has come from the press a new book entitled “Our Debt and Duty 
to the Farmer” by Henry C. Wallace. This is a wonderful book, the spiritual 
interior of which is pretty well exemplified by a quotation from Theodore 
Roosevelt which appears just following the foreword. This quotation is: “I 
warn my countrymen that the great recent progress made in city life is not 
a full measure of our civilization; for our civilization rests at bottom on 
the wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the completeness, as well as the 
prosperity, of life in the country. . . . If there is one Jesson taught by his- 
tory it is that the permanent greatness of any state must ultimately depend 
more upon the character of its country population than upon anything else. 
No growth of cities, no growth of wealth can make up for a loss in either ~ 
the number or the character of the farming population.” 


Henry C. Wallace and Theodore Roosevelt thought alike on a great many 
subjects, and particularly did they think alike in a great many respects as 
regards the future of the agriculture of these United States of America. 
It is worth the while of every one of you to get this new book from the 
Century Company, and read it; you will never regret it, and’ you will catch 
from it a vision that is worth while. 


Secretary Wallace certainly had a big job when he entered the cabinet at 
the time when he did. It is too bad that so good a man had to be taken from 
us just at a time when he was in the Hey Day of closing up a wonderful 
four years of administration. 


THE CATTLE FEEDING BUSINESS. 


Today, I want to present to you some practical worth-while results 
which we have secured experimentally at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Of course, it is unnecessary. for me to tell you that it is an easy 
matter to make mistakes in the cattle feeding business, mistakes as regards 
the collection and selection of steers, mistakes as regards the type and pre- 
dicted outcome of these steers, mistakes as regards the feeds which are pur- 
chased to balance or go with our home grown feeds, mistakes which are 
made in the management of the steers, mistakes made in the shipping of the 
cattle, and mistakes made in the marketing of the bovines. 


We may also add here that many of us have made mistakes, likewise, 
with the money which we have secured after the steers were marketed. 
But those are bygones; and we are looking to the future now. 


But before getting down to brass tacks on this cattle feeding business, 
down to a discussion of cattle feeding problems, it behooves me to tell a 
story which is illustrative of some of Be material which I am going to give; 
so here goes the story. 

Perhaps it wfll be best to tell you that this is an enlightening story 
because it pertains to Israelites, few of whom by the way, are cattle feeders. 
They have a more sure game. 

Ikey and Jakie are the heroes who are in business. They had a customer 
who owed them a large bill and Ikey said to Jakie, “Vell, ve must do som- 
ding; ve need the money and ve must have it in our busness.” Ikey paused, 
lifted his palms upward in a characteristic way and said, ‘‘Vill you write 
him a letter?’ And Jakie replies, “Yes, I vill write him a gude letter.” 
So he wrote a letter to the customer and came back and showed it to Ikey, 
and Ikey looked the letter over, then paused, looked over his rimmed spec- 
tacles and said, “Vell, Jakie, that vill get the money all right, Yah! but it 
vill make the customer awful mad; it vill make him turrible mad, yah! He 
hesitated and then continued “You’d' better write another letter to dot man.” 


So Jakie disappeared and after a few hours came back again with an- 
other letter, and he says, “Ikey, here ist another letter.” Ikey took the 
letter, and while reading it over carefully, a big smile sprang up all over 
his face, and shrugging his shoulders he said, “Jakie, dot vill get the 
money all right, all right”, and holding his breath a moment he continued, 
“it won’t make the customer mad either, it vill not.” Then he hesitated 
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some more, shook his forefinger appallingly at Jakie and remonstrated, 
“But now, Jakie, you must be much more careful hereafter mit your spellin’. 
You vill see here dot you spelled “‘lousy” with a “z’ and “devil” with two 
hil ita 

BIG PROBLEMS IN CATTLE FEEDING. 

Now, in cattle feeding we have a good many problems, some louzy ones 
and some “devillish” ones. We want to get the money, and we don’t want - 
to make the other fellow, the one we get the cattle from, mad. We want 
to so manipulate our operations that we will have returned into the coffers 
of the farm exchequer the maximum of profits; so, if I spell “lousy” with a 
“7” and “devil” with two “ll’s”’, in telling you of our experiments, it is with 
devotion to economical beef making duty, with devotion to your interests. 
Please know that I am doing all this in the good cause, and that I hope 
Ikey was right, that I will not make the now-a-day customer for timothy 
hay, mixed hay, etc., or for molasses, screenings, peat, and combinations of 
such products, mad. 

Before discussing the feeding proposition there are some factors about 
cattle feeding, some particular phases that you will now be interested in 
I am sure, we will digress for a moment from the feeding material which 
I have here to present to you and take up some of the economical factors, 
other than feeding, which have to do with profitable beef production. In 
this paper 1 am emphasizing the problems of the man who feeds cattle 
rather than the man who grows them, or who grows them and “feeds them 
on” until they reach the finished condition ready for market. 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE. 


Dr. Tenny has emphasized that it is wise that we keep moving, keep 
up-to-date in this great melo-drama of existence, and that we be very care- 
ful to change our methods to meet new conditions. We who have followed 
our fathers, our good old dads, in this cattle feeding business must be par- 
ticularly careful to do full honor to these dads, and not follow, duplicating 
meanwhile, in their footsteps; by that I mean that we had best be wise and 
not do things just exactly like Dad did then, because I am sure that your 
Dad and mine would not have us do things that way, this simply because 
he would know .better, do them differently himself if he were here under 
the new conditions. 

In the last 50 years there have been marked changes occur in the cattle 
feeding industry. The problems of 50 years ago are no longer the problems 
of today, but the problems of today are equally as stupendous, and equally 
as hard to solve as the problems of a half century since. 


CYCLES IN CATTLE PROFITS. 


In the cattle breeding business the profit periods come about 14 years 
apart; in other words it takes about 14 years for the business to get good 
counting from the middle of the period when it was good previously; this 
means therefore that on the average for the man who breeds his cattle,— 
raises them, and feeds them through—that there are about seven years of a 
downward tendency, and likewise seven years of an upward tendency on 
the average. At the bottom of the seven year downward stress we are 
going into a period of depression, whereas at the top of the seven years of 
an upward pull we are in a period of what some would call inflation, or 
better said,—the period or point of high profit. 

On the other hand, let us turn to a consideration of the cattle finishing 
operation. We note the shorter swing between profit or between loss periods 
in that particular business. Steer feeding swings are short; in other words 
we go from a profit area to a loss period in a brief span of time. A careful 
study of the years of profit in steer fattening or finishing shows that the 
interval between profit years, or said another way between loss years, is 
rather short, varying from one to four years. 

: Beginning in 1907 and continuing up to the year 1922 my figures show 
that steers fed in the Corn Belt within a market range of Chicago showed 
profit in eight of these years and losses in eight other years. It can be 
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seen therefore that this was a tit for tat’s business or you might say a tat 
for tit’s business, a year of profit and a year of loss on the average. Of 
course the intervals from profits to losses, or vice versa, were not so regu- 
lar as this sounds. 

Sometimes we may experience as many as four years in succession which 
will show more profits than losses as for instance from 1900 to 1913. One 
loss period continued practically for three years, or from 1919 to 1921 in- 
clusive. It appears that if one has an experience of a couple of continuous 
loss years, better still three, that the chances for a profit in the year ahead 
are much the greater than if he has experienced a couple good years. 

As a whole it appears that cattle feeding profits are somewhat uncer- 
tain, and that the changes from profits to losses or vice versa May occur 
in a very short interval of time. 

In the hog business our profit years and our loss years follow each other 
with considerable regularity, but in the steer feeding business the profit 
periods are much more uncertain. These periods are not only uncertain 
but they are very irregular and therefore not nearly so predictable as are 
the profit periods in swine production. 

One of the best ways to take advantage in the cattle feeding business 
so as to get the most out of it, and be certain about it, is to stay with it 
year after year, placing more dependence upon the manure which is secured 
from these cattle than the actual dollars secured from the sales end. On~ 
our Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and other Corn Belt state farms we are in need 
of manure, the kind of manure that comes from the cattle feeding lots. It 
is the manure that supplies the indirect profits in cattle feeding, and it is 
the manure that we must depend upon, and give credit to, if we are to make 
the most out of the cattle feeding business. 

Inasmuch as the cattle feeding business is one that can be gotten into 
and out of rather quickly, one naturally expects just the sort of hazardous 
and uncertain results as the industry shows. On the other hand when we 
get to examining the proposition from the “success” standpoint we find that 
the shrewd operator, the good buyer, the good feeder and the good seller, 
can make more hits than misses; whereas the average fellow who just jumps 
in and out with a careful analysis of the various controlling factors is likely 
to hit it only about as many times as he misses it, or vice versa. 


COSTS IN STEER FATTENING. 


We have prepared for vou a typical distribution of the costs in steer 
fattening, the figures being based on the single average steer basis. Table 
I which we present points out just what enters from the feeders’ standpoint 
into the cost of the finished steer. What are the various factors which must 
be considered? 

This Table I was made up after studying 134 droves of cattle compris- 
ing 5,534 head in Iowa a few days ago. These cattle weighed on the aver- 
age 841 pounds when the feeding period started. The average feeding per- 
iod was 194 days during which time the cattle made an average daily gain 
of 1.83 pounds or a total of 353 pounds between the initial weight in the 
feed lot and the market selling weight. We have considered the data on 
the basis of “feedlot to market time’, the total gain being made from the 
actual weight in the feed lot as compared to the final selling weight at the 
terminal market. 

At the time this data was collected, corn was selling on the average for 
about 52 cents per bushel on the farm, shelled basis. At this price it is 
charged to the cattle. The debits and the credits with the finished steers’ ~ 
cost distribution as well.as the net cost per steer, as averaged on these 134 
droves, are all to be found in Table I. 

This Table I is in large measure self-explanatory. It shows clearly that 
in this particular study that 61 per cent of the total net costs of the feeding 
operation was in the initial cost of the feeder steer laid down on the farm, 
practically 30 per cent of the cost was feed cost, whereas only 3 per Gent 
ran to labor and 1 per cent to buildings and equipment. The risk was very 
small, only one-half of one per cent, and the veterinary and insurance fees 
together with the taxes and incidentals amounted to less than 1 per cent. 
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The interest charge, however, ran close to 4 per cent as the marketing ex- 
pense was even a little larger than the interest cost. 


We have to offset these above costs however, the manure return which 
amounted to close to 2 per cent and the hog pick-up which was a little better 
than 2 per cent. 


It is certainly good business to study such a table as this No. I, inas- 
-much as it points out where one can make the greatest saving. Usually, 
the greatest savings can be made in the items that comprise the largest 
amount of expense, as for instance, in the buying of the feeder steers. This 
suggests the old slogan that cattle feeders have sung for a good many de- 
cades and that is that ‘‘well-bought is half-sold.” 


TABLE I.—A TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS IN STEER FATTENING. 


II. 


(Figures Based on Averages Single Steer Basis.) 
Percentage Percentage 


Debit or cost items. 

Initial cost of feeder steer laid down on 
farm, 841 pounds, at $8.88 per hun- 
AGedweisht Svw itke chien Geers Gicls « eeeaa Ss 

Operating costs: 

1. Feed costs: based on feed require- 
ment of the following feeds for 
100 pounds gain; 924 lbs. grain 
or concentrate; 375 pounds. dry 
roughage; 79 pounds corn Sil- 
ave; and: [ordays pastures... 
2. Labor costs: based on 2.3 hours 
man and 1.5 hours horse for 
the average 100 pounds gain on 


SECC Tienes fe oes cere eee deeliie Reeveukia 0 eee 
3. Building and equipment.......... 
Am LCL ee Seven itetere tek atee rae cee ee eo alate Pete lot bins 
5. Veterinary and insurance fees.. 
Seer EUR OR trate ron ece siete Soke SuMmatin ts oh tazet eile oer 
Hee LTCIGCNLAIS | ee. sei eee owe elaiee 
Sem NLCLest tase we. s hpretine voce Masses at ener 
9. Marketing “expense “..45.....9+%.,.s 


Credits or revenue items. 
VED TIUNG Ta sath crehade tee ere arch are ater a eet ale She eteey 
Hog feed pick-up: based on the pigs 
picking up 10 percent of the shelled 
cornor its equivalent, fed to the 
cattle, the credit being at the rate of 
$0,522 Der. DUSNER Sy) aie occ toee cass 9 Cleese 


Total revenue or total credits...... 


Net cost of the 1194-pound steer delivered 


percent of the total net cost. 


to the eee re Se eae ere ag eee Ri 


* $122.35 used as a basis. The initial costs plus operating costs 
But the credits amount to —4.1 percent, there- 


$127.35 


$2.08 


$2.92 
$5.00 
$122.35 


distribu- 
tion of 
operating 
cost. 


70.0 


$52.68 


co FH PI 
MYAIONM HDD 


=) 
be 


100.0 
(Operating 
expense 
only.) 


fore 104.1 plus —4.1 = 100 percent or total net cost.—J ME. 


PRICES OF RANGE CATTLE. 


For those who feed cattle in the winter, Table II is interesting in that 
it gives-the receipts of range cattle on the Chicago market for 29 years in- 
clusive, by months, this from July to December inclusive; it also covers the 
average prices of stocker and feeder cattle for the years from 1911 to 1923 
together with the price by months of general average native beef cattle for 
practically the same years. 


distribu- 
tion of 
net 
cost.* 


61.0 


oo 
CONwhHE OOH 


wee 


oO 
43 
_ 


—1.7 


—2.4 


—4.1 


100.0 
= 104.1 
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WHICH FAT STEER DO YOU WANT? 


Both these steers were started on feed the same day, but what a differ- 
ence. Out of some three carloads the top steer was THE BEST KILLING 
STEER OF ALL. 

The Upper Steer.—Isn’t he a good ’un? You bet he is. In the 4 months 
of winter feeding period he gained 393 pounds so that he weighed when the 
butcher culled him, 1514 pounds, %4 of a ton. : 
His --daily ~ gain was -s:21 
= are << ™ pounds. His daily ration of ap- 
: proximately 16 lbs. shelled corn; 
2.5 lbs. linseed oilmeal; a couple 
ounces of a simple mineral mix- 
ture; 30 pounds corn silage; a 
pound of mixed clover hay; and 
3/5 ounce of salt transformed 
him from a fair to medium feed- 
er in condition to a choice to 
prime conditioned steer in 120 
days. 

Note the thickness of flesh 
particularly over the ribs and 
hind quarters; the good finish at 
throat, loin, cod, and buttocks; the uniform and fairly smooth covering; 
the quiet, substantial, easy disposition; the long, roomy barrel showing 
feed capacity; the strong under pinning; the “business-like” head denoting 
strength, stalwartness, substantiality, and feeding stamina. 

Yes he’s a little “leggy” but that helps him keep above the March and 
April mud of the sometimes almost “bottomless’ farm feedlots when the 
frost goes out. It’s the body that counts in the meat trade, and the sub- 
stantial legs this steer carries are farm assets. 

No, he’s not extra well covered over the shoulder, but that’s cheap meat. 

Anyhow he’s a good one, range raised, and corn fed; that he is! 

The Lower Steer is a “Piker’—and he was THE POOREST KILLING 
STEER OF ALL. This is the kind to dodge, unless of course one can steal 
‘em as feeders in the steer selection game. He looks a little like a scared 
jack rabbit when his tail’s up, his back down, and his head held high in a 
snorting mood. But he wasn’t as wild as he looks in this pose, and yet he 
wasn’t much like the highly desirable gentle kind. Nix! | 

In the 4 months of winter feeding he gained only 219 pounds so that 
when the pole ax stunned him he 
weighed only 1163 pounds,—a 
little over a half ton when he 
went to the killing floor. 

His daily gain was only 1.83 
pounds even though he had the 
good daily ration of 17 pounds, 
shelled corn; 38 pounds’ whole 
oats; 1.5 pounds linseed oilmeal; 
9 pounds mixed clover hay; and 
2/5 ounce salt. He improved but 
little in condition in the one- 
third year of heavy forced feed- 
ing. 

Something the matter? Yes, 
The Steer Himself! 

It is our humble judgment that this jack rabbit-like bovine took the 
gold out of one pocket as fast as the top steers put silver in the other. Note 
the poor fleshing, particularly in the regions of the high priced cuts, round, 
rump, loin, and ribs; the spotted, un-uniform covering; the “antelope” dis- 
position; the shallow barrel of low capacity; the “alligator” back; the 
refined legs; the bullet-like or knot head; and lack of finish throughout. 
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Certainly he had one good quality, that of life. He has lived so that we 
could salvage him, and thus reduce somewhat the apparent losses. 


It takes “more than” just a good ration to make a choice to prime con- 
ditioned steer of Market Topping quality out of a range-bred steer,—and 
that ‘more than” is good breeding and good raising up to the feeder steer 
stage. 


It’s too bad we should pick such a “poor one,” but it’s all in the steer 
feeding game. To keep the percentage of good selections high and the per- 
centage of poor selections, or “run-bys,”’ low, that’s the stuff. We can’t hit 
every ball that comes “over the platter” for a home run, but we may logically 
aspire to have a high batting average. 


You bet, that’s the winning spirit of the steer feeder. 


STANDARD CORN BELT RATIONS ARE HARD TO BEAT. 


This well finished and good selling steer is a representative of Group I 
fed in the winter of 1917-18, and receiving shelled corn and corn silage hand 
full-fed twice daily, linseed oilmeal 3 pounds, and alfalfa hay practically 2 
pounds per head daily with salt 
self-fed. They outdid all com- 
petitors, five other groups fed 
various commercial feeds, four 
of them being molasses feeds of 
different kinds. These’ steers 
made the most rapid gains (3.05 
per steer daily for 120 days) and 
returned the largest margin 
($15.11 per steer) over feed costs. 

It practically always pays 
“best” to stick to the home feeds 
in the feeding of cattle, purchas- 
ing only the standard balancers 
so as to make the farm corn 
grain, corn silage and legume hay the most efficient. Among the standard 
“money making” balancers may be mentioned linseed oilmeal, cottonseed 
meal, whole soybean seed, and soybean oilmeal. Which to purchase depends 
on the relative price as well as the kind and character of the feeding 
operation. 


THE USE OF A SPECIAL ALFALFA-MOLASSES-LINSEED OILMEAL- 
COTTONSEED MEAL MIXTURE DID NOT PAY IN THE RATION 
WHEN FED IN PLACE OF LINSEED OILMEAL. 


This feed, as fed to this rep- 
resentative steer of Group V, 
was presumably too bulky, and 
did not carry enough real balanc- 
ing material in its 4 pounds per 
steer daily to come up to Group 
I in 1917-18, altho the ration as 
fed was otherwise identical. This 
feed was priced at $47.00 the ton 
but proved to be worth as a lin- 
seed oilmeal substitute only 16 
cents the ton. Note the lack of 
finish as contrasted with the 
Standard Corn Belt Ration fed 
steer. « 
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TABLE II.—RANGE CATTLE RECEIPTS AND PRICES, CHICAGO. 
(Monthly from July to December.) 


Receipts 
aver- Prices Prices 
age 29 average general 
years, stocker average 
1895 and native 


inclu- cattle cattle 
Sive 1911-23 1912-23 


Month. 000’s. percwt. per cwt. 
rh eh Samet te eee EN en Er We ean ree So) a oko Sa ae Th She 5 $7.20 $10.80 
ATU EUS CHI ee ee le ed lee mera ec anes Le ee Pee Cet ee 43 7.38 11.08 
Septem bernie — nes sctere ae eee Ue oe east een tieete eae 79 7.30 11.03 
OCT ODEE ein Sis cro cen ane ey & SRL ea Ree ee nace eae a 87 7.20 10.80 
NO VOM DOr ile oe ees eetate eats clans teeta sncohcts Nodevoks tater kate 44 6.50 10.33 
DECEMDER? ou Ae Bae eee er ee eee ee ee 8 6.40 9.94 


In Table II the average prices of stocker and feeder cattle cover a 
period of ten years, 1915 being omitted because the market was closed on 
account of federal quarantine because of the foot and mouth disease. 

It is to be noticed in Table II that the high months for the buying of 
feeding cattle was usually August and September, and that the price of the 
feeder slopes off after September reaching a low point at the end of the 
year. It may be likewise noticed that the price of average native feed cattle 
on the market corresponds fairly closely, insofar as the high and low months 
are concerned, with the prices of average stocker and feeder cattle. It is 
human nature to buy feeder cattle on the basis of the present selling values 
of the fat cattle that are to go on the block; but as a matter of fact the 
cattle that are bought as feeders do not go on the block for a number of 
months following their purchase, hence it is not wise to place too much 
dependence upon the immediate prices of fat cattle on the day that the 
feeder cattle are purchased. 


| WEIGHTS OF MARKETED CATTLE. 
Table III covers the weight of marketed cattle at Chicago for the 14 
years, 1910 to 1923, inclusive. This table is self-explanatory. It follows: 


TABLE Til. —MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN THE WEIGHT OF MARKETED 
CATTLE, CHICAGO. 


(A Recent Fourteen-Year Average—1910-23 inc.) 


JANUALY Pee wk eee ee 978° pounds. -27AUSUSE A oo. cies ...- 983 pounds 
ME buat View vc coos aire ere 993 pounds September eaeeciie vy oct eee 967 pounds 
March? sosts ase aeee ote oe 987 pounds OCtODEr Sa ae se fice ee eee 961 pounds 
A DU eee SNe Bt persis ere tee 1009 pounds NOV ember stew o.oo leper 963 pounds 
DEE CR er stectrersuerepeciglty ekebeie acts 1002 pounds December 444%. sen eee 975 pounds 
UMNO aie ehcteeeas ete tare eLetters 1003 pounds Average (straight) ...... 984 pounds 
AR gitar rere ee ata Se as ke 986 pounds 


It may be noted in practice that the “heavy weight” on the average 
comes on the market in the month of April, May and June, these being the 
months following the winter feeding, wherein corn is usually poured into 
the cattle in the feed lots of the Corn Belt. The lightweight months are 
September, October; November and December, largely because of the heavy 
runs from the range districts. At this time of the year the supply of fat 
cattle is relatively light and that accounts for the lower figures as shown 
in comparison with April, May and June. 


MONTHLY PRICES OF FAT CATTLE. 


It is interesting to note however that the monthly high prices for fat 
cattle-do not correspond with the heaviness in weight. We will cover this 
matter in Table IV which follows: 
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TABLE IV.—TOP PRICES OF BEST STEERS, CHICAGO. 
(Monthly Selling Values for a Recent Fourteen-Year Period, 1910-23.) 


Baby beef Difference in 
approximately Medium weights ~ Heavy weights price—baby 
00 to 1050 1200 to 1350 1500 to 1800 beef and 


pounds weight. pounds weight. pounds weight. heavy weights. 
(Heavy weights 


Price Relative Price Relative — Price Relative value minus baby 
The month. per cwt. value. per cwt. value. per cwt. value. beef values.) 

PANUAT Var ses $10.91 92.8 $11.14 93.4 $11.45 95.7 $.54 
Moebruary = «se. . - 10.43 88.7 10.87 Oe 11.06 92.4 -63 
Maron ime t 10.79 91.8 11.06 92.7 i" Ap! 93.7 42 
ACDE Leet. te ere 10.95 Doel 11.25 94.3 11.26 94.1 31 
IVES ee eat ce she OOP 92.8 11.21 94.0 11.18 93.4 27 
REARELOE < FP xate ae «2's 11.28 95.9 11.47 96.1 11.49 96.0 21 
VIEL VINE actes «eked sxe oe 11.68 99.3 11.85 59°3 i a) 99.6 24 
ANTES USE Mave oo ccue 12.32 104.8 12.53 105.0 12.54 104.8 22 
September .... 12.69 107.9 Ponto LOGat 12.74 106.4 .05 
OCtGODEr sx Fh. at 13.06 a Pa lal 13.08 109.6 12.96 108.3 —.10 
November ..:. 138.08 111.2 12.95 108.5 12:91 107.9 —.17 
December .... 12.97 110.3 13.02 109.1 12.88 107.6 —.09 
Average. .....- le Gea 0.0.0 1293 100.0 11.97 100.0 

(Straight) 
Range— 

Low to high 2.65 22.5 2.21 18.5 1.90 15.9 
Range— 

Jan. to Dec.. ~ 2.06 17.5 1.88 15:8 1.43 11.9 


It is of immense interest to note that for the average of the 14 year 
period, 1910 to 1923 inclusive, that the lowest month of the year for baby 
beeves, as well as for medium and heavy weight, was February. On the 
other hand the highest month of the year is to be found in the same season 
or namely in the late fall season for all three classes of finished cattle, or 
namely in either October or November. 


The baby beef type, beginning in February, gradually increases in value, 
each succeeding month’s price being higher than the preceeding one with 
the exception of May, until November is reached, after which time the price 
falls off somewhat during December reaching a lower price in January, and 
still a much lower price in February. It is of great significance to the baby 
beef producers to know that the price of baby beeves gradually increases 
from February to December and hence to plan operations accordingly, basing 
decision upon knowledge of the cost of production as well as upon the selling 
value,—keeping in mind clearly all of the time, the margin of profit which 
is to be experienced. 

In the last column of Table IV is found the differentiation or difference 
between baby beef and heavy weight steer prices. It must be remembered 
in studying this that we are considering the best grade of steers, in other 
words the top steers on the Chicago market. During the months of January 
to September inclusive the heavyweights easily outsold the baby beeves, but 
during October, November and December the baby beeves outsold the heavy. 
cattle. The heavy cattle as compared to the younger fat stuff sold at rela- 
tively the best advantage in the early months of the year, or namely in 
January, February and March. Part of this difference may be due to the 
fact that during the early months of the year the heavier cattle are to a 
large extent short fed and hence do not show the superior finish such as is 
manifested by the baby beeves that go to market from October to December 
inclusive. Anyhow this is a very good table to study if one would hit the 
best market in the long run. 


_ 


CATTLE FEEDING MARGINS PROPHESIED. 


A great many feeders who have had many years of experience in the 
buying, finishing, and selling of cattle have envolved certain methods of 
procedure which they practice. Some of these methods are unusually suc- 
cessful because these feeders have fallen into the habit, thru long years 
of’ experience, of buying the feeders at such a time that they may be put 
upon a later market that is very favorable, which means in other words 
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that they so plan their operation so as to get wide margin’, which means 
big margins relatively, that is a widespread between the purchasing and sell- 
ing price of the cattle. 

In order to get some data upon cattle secured from September to August 
(by months) and marketed four months later, the cattle being bought in 
Omaha and sold in Chicago, an average of ten years’ prices upon these two 
markets was figured out. The results are very practical inasmuch as they 
point the way to a better understanding as regards the margins*which may 
be secured upon September purchased cattle of the top grade as compared 
for instance to January purchased, cattle of a similar grade. Table V giving 
the cattle feeding margins, Omaha to Chicago, is now presented. 


TABLE V.—CATTLE FEEDING MARGINS, OMAHA TO CHICAGO. 


Based on a four months’ feeding period. Averages by months for 10 years 
as indicated. (Computed from figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
apd Chicago Drover’s Journal, Year Book of Figures.) 


Initial cost 


Final top 


top steers, selling price 
average 10 finished native 
years, Omaha beef cattle, The margin per 
The month of per cwt. The month of Chicago per cwt. hundred pounds 
buying. (av. 1911-20.) selling. (av. 1912-21.) between markets. 
September ........ $10.48 JSATUADYa cle eee. $12.43 $1.95 
Ocropen tea ee 10.27 E'e@hruary-e 2 oe 1.2.1 1.91 
November... cc. 9.81 Mar Cn ae ee 12.17 2.36 
December —.:...... .48 A DYE vee, See roe 12.42 2.94 
Av. 1912-21 
SADUDLI Vices oben ete ts 9.92 VT BY ace hones Se enone tee 12.42 2.50 
WeDruary ae ote oe 9.72 JUN Gti re eo eer 12.48 2.76 
March: soon cet 26514. DULY eee So er eee 12.93 2.82 
A DrAls 1s Seite aioe 10.16 AUPUSter Feces 13.62 Wet oF46 
IME BI. Saag eae anctatets 10.02 September ....... 13.84 3.82 
SF UITLG heres eae ee 9.62 Octobebe es: accent 14527 4.55 
JULY} foe eee 9.96 NOVEMbDEriae. fees ee 14.30 4,34 
AUSUSt By. teen 10.35 Decembéres ae. ase 14.29 3.94 
Average (straight) 9 9 9 a sored s ste a tds 13.10 3.12 


Note that top feeder cattle bought in September for $10.48 sold four 
months later, presumably as top fat cattle in January for $12.43, thus making 
-a margin of $1.95 per hundredweight. On the other hand cattle which were 
bought in January for $9.92 sold in May, four months later for $12.42, leav- | 
ing a margin of $2.50, a greater margin than is experienced by the feeder 
in September. 


It is well to emphasize at this point that we are considering top feeding 
cattle as well as top selling cattle. Now inasmuch as the margins are very 
very interesting as regards their variation from month to month it is well 
to point out that the margins gradually increase on steers bought in Sep- 
tember until the December bought steers are brought home, at which time 
there is a decrease in margin for the January purchased steers. After Jan- 
uary the feeder margin increases and keeps on increasing until July when 
there is a falling off. This means that the feeder steers that are marketed 
from January to April as fat cattle enjoy increasing margins that is if they 
are sold practically four months following their purchase and are of top 
grade. On the other hand the May sold steers show a falling-off in margin as 
compared to April whereas the steers that are sold from June to November 
enjoy an increasingly higher price from month to month as the year pro- 
gresses and also larger margins until the last of November when the margins 
fall off. Lower margins are experienced for December top steers as com- 
pared to November top ones. Of course in practice all steers would not be 
sold four months subsequent to their purchase, but this Table V gives one 
a very good insight as to what happens if a definite feeding period is adopted. 

One needs to study this whole matter further, however, in order to see 
what would happen if he sold his steers five months following their purchase, 
providing of course that he would have top steers at the start and top fat 
cattle at the finish. If one wishes to figure on a margin for five months, 
say on steers bought in January, marketing them in June, he can readily do 
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so. This means then that he will subtract $9.92, the January price of 
feeders from $12.48, the June price of top fat cattle, which would leave a 
margin of $2.56 the hundred-weight. 

It certainly pays to do a little figuring when it comes to the buying 
of cattle, not only as regards their buying price, but as regards their selling 
price some months ahead. It certainly pays to watch the market, both going 
and coming, so that one can place emphasis upon the periods of profitable 
spread. One of the most profitable ways to judge the future spread is by 
the spread which has occurred in years previous, and it is such a study as 
this as is presented in Table V which we have just been discussing. Natur- 
ally, of course, there are a great many other factors of influence which have 
weight in the determination of the margins to be secured, but we will forego 
discussing them at this time, simply mentioning a few: (a) Commodity 
price tendencies, (b) purchasing ability of the consumer, (c) available sup- 
plies of feeder steers on the centralized and other markets, (d) carry over 
of fat cattle in the feeding yards, (e) the cost of labor, man and horse, (f) 
cost of feeding stuffs, (g) interest rates, (h) psychological situation, whether 
bullish or bearish, (i) and others. 

It must be continuously borne in mind in our study of possible cattle 
profits and margins that we have the great range or grazing interests to 
the west of us, this side the Rock Mountains and on the other side too, and 
that we have the great feeding interests, in the Corn Belt, both vast but 
widely divergent and very diligent communities in themselves. While one 
is making money, sometimes the other is losing; the cheaper the Corn Bel- 
ter buys his cattle from the “growing country”, from the open range, the 
less is the ranchman going to make, or the more is he going to lose. We 
have here the age old conflicting interests of the buyer and the seller in this 
cattle feeding business, the ranchman being the seller—the Corn Belter, the 
buyer of the feeders. 


GRADE AFFECTS SEASONAL SELLING VALUES. 


Someone recently said to me:: ‘‘What are the high months for market- 
ing cattle other than the top grade?” My answer is that that depends on 
the kind of cattle one has to market. Are you marketing cutter cows or cows 
of extra good quality, or are you selling prime baby beef? They sell differ- 
ently,—the different grades, in the various seasons. 

The cutter and canner cows have their high point in May and the 
low point along in November, usually; during the range cattle season when 
so much of that thin stuff is coming in, these “off grade’’ cows do not sell 
very well. Now, with good cows of the top quality and heifers, all of a 
much better grade than the cutter and canners, the high average month is 
later, in August; but if you have baby beeves, and I am talking about an 
average for a good many years, the high month is November, and the low 
one, February, as we have heretofore pointed out. Good top cattle weighing 
upwards of the baby beeves have their low point in January or February, 
usually, and then they increase in value from then on up until after Thanks- 
giving time, or up until about “International Time” or a little after, when 
the market slumps, retards to the low point in January or February again. 
We can thus readily see that the selling price depends upon the kind of 
stuff one has as to which months are the high market months. The low 
market months for cutters and canners are good marketing months for the 
baby beeves. 


ABOUT THE FEEDING END—ROUGHAGES. 


Now that we have told you about the buying and selling of these cattle, 
giving you some various pointers which may be of practical importance in 
the betterment of your business, it behooves us to make a study of some of 
our feeding experiments, presenting to you the deductions and figures which 
we have been instrumental in gathering at the Iowa Station for a number 
of years. We will now proceed to take up the feeding work. 

We have-done much experimental work in the comparison of different 
roughages for fattening cattle. In one of our comparative experiments we 
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used for the coarse portion of the ration,—corn silage, corn fodder, alfalfa 
hay, red clover hay, mixed clover-timothy hay and timothy hay, all being 
fed separately to different groups of similar cattle along with shelled corn, 
cottonseed meal, enough to balance the ration, and common salt. Now, to 
make a long story short I am going to tell you what the relative values of 
these roughages in the fattening of two year old cattle were during a four 
months’ feeding period. 


To give you a better idea as’ to how these cattle were finished it may 
be in order to tell you that they weighed around 1,100 pounds when the 
experiment started. Three hogs were allowed to follow each group of seven 
steers during the feeding period of 120 days. The Check Lot, or Lot I, re- 
ceived shelled corn hand-full fed twice daily; plus cottonseed meal, 3 pounds 
per head daily, given in two equal feeds with the shelled corn; plus corn 
silage hand-full fed twice daily; plus alfalfa hay self-fed; plus block salt 
self-fed. The corn fodder lot was fed practically the same as Lot I with 
the exception that corn fodder was used in place of the corn silage and 
alfalfa hay roughages. It is well to emphasize in this connection, however, 
that the Check Lot I consumed on the average approximately 18 pounds of 
corn, 3 pounds of cottonseed meal, 24 pounds of corn silage and 3 pounds 
of alfalfa hay per head daily. The block salt consumer per steer in the 
average 24 hours amounted to .01 of a pound or 1 pound was sufficient as 
last 100 days. 


In the corn fodder lot the average feed consumption was,—shelled corn 
approximately 16 pounds, cottonseed meal 3 pounds, corn fodder a little 
more than 8 pounds, and block salt .026 of a pound per steer daily. After 
paying for the corn, cottonseed meal;.corn silage, alfalfa hay and salt in the 
Check Lot we had a margin over and above feed costs equal to $15.13 per 
steer; on the other hand in the corn fodder lot we had a much poorer show- 
ing, the margin being only $5.79. We figured that with the corn fodder 
fed cattle that we were losing money because the corn fodder was worth 
very little as compared to corn silage. The corn fodder was charged at 
$11.50 per ton but the steers lacked $9.34 of making as much money as the 
corn silage lot, this means therefore that the corn fodder as turned over 
to these steers was charged at $9.34 per steer too much. By refiguring this 
we find that the corn fodder was actually worth less than nothing because 
we could not have afforded to feed it, even though it was given up for noth- 
ing under the conditions of this experiment, that is when the corn fodder 
was used to replace corn silage and alfalfa hay, the alfalfa being fed. in 
limited quantities. The corn fodder fed steers simply se not gain enone 
for profit, neither did they finish well enough. 


If one is going to use corn fodder it would probably be much better to 
simply use it liberally at the beginning of the feeding period, and then 
switch over to a better roughage a little later. 


The actual figures show that this corn fodder was worth about $7.00 
per ton less than nothing, in other words, in order to have made as much 
money as the corn silage and Check Lot I, we would have had to have 
bought the corn fodder for $7.00 less than nothing or putting it still differ- 
ently the one who asked us to feed the fodder would have had to have paid 
us $7.00 per ton in order to have permitted the steers to make as much 
money as where the silage cost $5.50 per ton. This figure seems somewhat 
exaggerated, and perhaps is, but those are the figures nevertheless. 


In this same experiment we compared alfalfa and clover hay and there 
was but very little difference between these two leguminous hays. What 
difference did exist were largely due to experimental error as well as to the 
unavoidable differences in rote which result: in Oe ee two farm hays 
for comparison. 


We have always felt that mixed hay, that is a ‘mixture of clover and 
timothy, the timothy predominating, is not nearly so good as straight clover. 
This was shown quite forcefully in this same experiment in that the mixed 
hay proved to be worth approximately $8.00 per ton as compared to clover 
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hay at $16.00 per ton. The more timothy there is in the mixed hay the less 
valuable it is for cattle feeding (fattening) purposes, this being the case 
even though linseed oilmeal at the rate of two and one-half pounds per 
steer daily is allowed along with the shelled corn and the mixed hay, as 
was done in this experiment. The two pounds of linseed oilmeal allowed - 
with. shelled corn and clover hay gave much better results than the two and 
one-half pounds allowed as aforementioned. 


As regards timothy hay, our results in this same experiment showed 
that it was worth less than nothing; whereas the clover fed steers returned 
a margin of $10.03 per steer over and above feed costs the timothy steers, 
allowed a little oat straw, and also allowed all the timothy they would eat 
in place of the clover hay, showed a margin over and above feed costs of 
only $4.15 per steer. Here we have a difference of $8.26 per steer in favor 
of clover hay where the clover is charged at $16.00 and the timothy hay 
charged at $18.00 per ton. Here too, we figured the value of timothy hay 
as compared to clover and we found that in order to have fed the timothy 
to advantage we would have necessarily. been paid $5.00 a ton for allowing 
it to these steers. The steers did not do at all well on the timothy. They 
made only 1.99 pounds per steer daily gain as compared to 2.47 pounds 
where clover was allowed. Then too, when we went to sell these steers on 
the Chicago market the clover fed steers easily outsold the timothy fed ones; 
enough so as to make the big differences which we have shown. If one is 
going to feed timothy hay we would suggest that it be given to the stocker 
cattle, or else that it be turned over to the horse mangers. 


The premier roughages for cattle feeding are the leguminous ones, such 
as alfalfa and clover; however, corn silage is a most acceptable non-leg- 
uminous roughage. Corn silage is of high feeding value. 


Our experience with corn silage has shown it to be worth approximately 
40 per cent as much per ton as good timothy..or clover hay; or to put it 
differently we have found in a number of years work with two year old 
steers, fed 120 to 150 days, that a*ton of good well-made. corn silage is worth 
from the replacement value standpoint approximately six hundred pounds 
of leguminous hay, such -as good clover or alfalfa, plus two hundred pounds 
of corn: grain, or .a total replacement value equivalent to eight hundred 
pounds of feed, ‘six “hundred pounds of which is roughage and two hundred 
pounds of which is concentrate. This gives a very high value to corn sil- 
age, relatively speaking. When one is able to save two hundred pounds of 
corn and other. grain as well as six hundred pounds of clover or alfalfa 
hay by the use of a ton of corn: silage he can easily figure whether or not 
it is feasible. to ‘grow ‘corn _falage under his conditions for cattle feeding 
(fattening) purposes. ~ 


MOLASSES FEEDS COMPARED AND STUDIED. 


The question as regards the relative value of different molasses feeds 
was raised before this meeting started. I have some data along these lines 
which may be of interest to you inasmuch as we have been conducting con- 
siderable work with molasses feeds. We have, at the present time, three 
years’ work in which we have made molasses feed comparisons, comparing 
a standard corn belt ration with rations of a somewhat similar character 
carrying molasses feeds. 


Our first work with molasses feed was done in 1917 under the leader- 
ship of the writer, W. H. Pew, and Russell Dunn. At this time consider- 
able interest was manifested in the state of Iowa on the part of a number 
of our cattle feeders in regard to ascertaining the value of the various 
molasses feeds quite widely used in the corn belt at that time. In order to 
secure some reliable and trustworthy data covering these feeds, experimen- 
tation, that is controlled feeding experiments were in order so that we 
could compare one kind of ration with another.. We therefore invited a 
number of feed manufacturers to enter a test at the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station wherein their feed would be included with one of the 
groups of steers on experiment. 
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THIS IS A MOLASSES FEED FED STEER. 


He “also ran,” but he and his mates landed in the iast place, sixth, in a 
field of six, returning no margin whatsoever over and above feed costs. 
This group receiving Champion Molasses Feed in 1917-18 lacked $2.25 per 
head of paying for the feed fed. The Champion Molasses feed cost $55.00 
a ton but would have to have been bought for only $14.70 a ton if this ration 
(suggested by the Champion 
folks themselves) would have re- 
turned as much margin as the 
shelled corn —linseed oilmeal — 
alfalfa hay—salt ration as fed to 
the group with which they were 
competing, or namely $15.11 per 
steer. The Standard “Home Feeds 
Fed” Ration therefore returned 
$17.36 per steer more than the 
cattle fed the “Champion Feed 
Ration’ which carried feeds as 
follows: Champion Molasses 
feed—shelled corn—corn silage— 
alfalfa hay—and salt. 


AN ALFALFA-MOLASSES FEED RATION COMES IN THIRD PLACE. 


These cattle (of which this steer is a representative) received this 
ration: CJMCO Alfalfa Molasses Feed about 6 pounds, shelled corn, limited 
to an average of under 10 pounds 
during the period, corn silage, oy 
full fed twice daily, alfalfa hay 
in the middle of the day, all they 
would eat, and wheat straw be- 
fore the cattle always, with salt 
self-fed. 


This Molasses-Alfalfa feed 
cost $46.00 but would have had 
to have been purchased for $21.08 
per ton in order to permit these 
steers to make $15.11 per steer 
over feed costs as in the Stand- 
ard Ration fed to group. 


THIS STEER LACKS FINISH; HE DIDN’T GET ENOUGH CORN. 


He was fed some corn gluten 
feed, (4.1 pounds per head daily) 
and he and his mates returned 
only $14.35 margin per steer, 
gaining meanwhile only 2.29 
pounds per head daily. The 
corn gluten feed folks’ instruc- 
tions as to how this group should 
be fed were followed, but the 
standard corn belt ration lot was 
ahead at the finish,—weighing 
more, selling for more, and bring- 
ing home more of the coveted 
gold. 
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Under date of October 9, 1917, each of the five companies having their 
feed in this test was invited by letter to further the interests of cattle feed- 
ing as follows: 


“Would your Company welcome a test in which one lot of steers would 
be fed the ration suggested by your company as the one recommended to 
farmers feeding cattle, including your....................06- Feed? If you 
do welcome such a test where one lot of steers will be fed a ration, (which 
would be the test lot), of shelled corn, (full fed), linseed meal, (3 lbs.) 
corn silage, (twice per day according to appetite), alfalfa, and sale, we 
would be pleased to have the ration which you recommend to the farmers 
suggested to us, for the feeding of a lot of steers to be compared to the 
above ration as the basal ration.” 


On the basis of the recommended rations the groups were fed as follows 
in competition with Group I handled according to a standard widely-used 
corn belt feeding method. 


THE 1917-18 MOLASSES FEEDS EXPERIMENT. 


Six groups of two-year old steers weighing approximately 980 pounds 
were started on feed on November 22, 1917, these being fed 120 days as 
follows: 


(Group I—Shelled corn and corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, linseed 
oilmeal 3 pounds, and alfalfa hay practically 2 pounds per head daily. 
Salt. 


Group II—Douglas corn gluten feed limited to about 4% full-feed, corn 
silage full-fed twice daily. Linseed oilmeal 214 pounds, alfalfa hay 2 pounds 
per head daily. Salt. Last 30 days gluten increased to 6% pounds and mixed 
with 6 pounds shelled corn. 


Group III—Champion Molasses Feed 6 to 7 pounds, shelled corn about 
10 pounds fed twice daily, corn silage limited up to 18 pounds, alfalfa hay, 
all would eat or about 6 pounds. Salt. 


Group IV—CUJCO Alfalfa Molasses Feed about 6 pounds, shelled corn 
limited to average under 10 pounds, corn silage full feed twice daily, alfalfa 
in middle of day all would eat, wheat straw before cattle always. Salt. 


Group V—Same as Group I but Special Cattle Fattener, Peters’ 4 pounds 
per head fed' in place of 3 pounds linseed oilmeal. | 


Group VI—Tarkio Molasses Feed practically 5 pounds, cottonseed meal 
up to 4 pounds, corn silage full feed twice daily, alfalfa hay all would eat. 
Salt. Shelled corn averaged 10 pounds. 


The Allotment and Rations as Fed to the Hogs Following Cattle were 
as follows: The hogs were fed .2 pound of Armour’s meat meal tankage on 
-the corn at the night feed, and in addition they were allowed what shelled 
corn they would take twice daily and still “do a good job” of picking up the 
grain from the droppings of the steers. A check lot of hogs was fed in dry 
lot, not following the steers. The check hogs give a basis for determining 
just how much feed equivalent the pigs following the cattle recovered from 
the cattle manure. This Check group was fed Shelled Corn (same as the 
steers received), self-fed, and Armour’s meat meal tankage self-fed, and Salt, 
self-fed. 


Table VI gives the data covering the initial weight, final weight, daily 
gains, daily feed, feed requirement, cost of feeds for the 100 younds of gain, 
hog credit, selling prices and margins per steer together with other data. 
It follows. 
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TABLE VI.—CORN GLUTEN FEED vs. MOLASSES FEEDS IN: ALTERING A 
STANDARD CORN BELT RATION OF SHELLED CORN—LINSEED 
OIL MEAL—CORN SILAGE—ALFALFA HAY—AND SALT.. 


Fattening Two-Year Old Steers—Nov. 22, 1917 to March 22, 1918—120 Days. 
Six 980-lb. Steers in a Group—Four Hogs Following. 
Animal Husbandry Section Results—Iowa Experiment Station. 
Figures on Single Average Steer Basis. 
% 


GEBUDsINO.. todas oes he ae I II iB EF IV >: SVikegs eee 
Average -initial -weizght:.<.. 27. &.. 980 983 978 981 991° 986 
Averarevinalswelehtessces: ae 1346 1258 1255 1261 1241 1305 
Avérage daily. gain....8 ey se. acct 3.05 2.29 2.31 2.33 2.09 2.6 
Average daily feed: 
Shelled-kcornek sn oh ae cee L3s7 1.2 10.1 9.5 11,8ic.22: BOAL 
Linseed “oils meal sn4werre seco ee 2.9 2.4 Betis 
Cottonseed smeal trance cacieie oe Ee Pc ee Tt a hae or = Sc 3.2 
Gorn=-eluten feed... bee Ri Be 4.1 perpa. dewcce. ip ees aes 
Molasses. féeG 2 7A S48 octet 5 eco a ites AY 6.2 3.9 5.0 
Carn. SLBEOS Ss ove tee Ree eae 36.3 52.5 se 36.9 32.9 -- 33.3 
Alfalts Nayuce. co. poet eee 1.5 “1.9 6.6 1.4 1.9. =) = 3:9 
VWiNnGAE Stra Wes weteate cette, ee eee cers <a CC Re eee ete 500° oF Sees 
BlOCK “Salle pamcpuccret sare tee 01 .02 O1 .02 .02 -O1 
Feed required, 100 lbs. gain: 
Shelled: orn eses'as tes ee ae es 449 53 439 408 568 381 
Linseed Soil mca sa5e0 access oes 95 LOG ae Dime letters eyed eed ena ene 
Cottonseed’ wieals.. vowels POR SN a Pt kh Pe Mes os ct 121 
Corn 2TOLen ed. 2 ory oo ay ee ee ae sas. 178 ales. ec ctvwee. > te soviet m 
MGlasSses} T66G.) soo ccue asia ate Fann ep ae a eee 311 264 189 186 
Corn” silage. gece tie ws eae ne 1190 2293 767 1582 1577 1251 
Alfalfa Way +i iccecte ere ciavee the eke 48 85 286 60 93 109 
Wheat. Stra Wrirsr-scseetse eee F Bid phe eRe eS ket ayaa eels 00: 26% Sceaeepecerers 
Block*salta “ees at eee eee 4 at 6 GE 1.0 
Cost of feed, 100 lbs. gain, ex- 


ClLUGINS aUOL Ses ot one reece te $19.64 $20.98 $26.17 $23.78 $26.40 $24.87 
Feed saved per 100 lbs. gain on s 
steers by hogs: 
SHEMSAACOrNM. or she ee ee oat 5.0 —19.0 26.0 ° 22.0 25.0 25.0 
Meat meal tankage.......... 5 ese 8 1.0 ot “9 
Net cost 100 lbs. gain on steers: 
Crediting feed saved by hogs.. $19.50 $21.39 $25.54 $23.21 $25.75 $24.21 
Crediting hog gains @ $17.00.. $17.94 $19.17 $23.40 $21.00 $23.55 $22.29 
Necessary selling price steers per 
100 lbs. to break even: 
Bixcluding shes Gs pair $11.96 $11.69 $12.87 ($12:36 $12.59. $12.96 
Crediting feed saved by hogs $11.92 $11.78 $12.73 $12.23 $12.46 $12.79 
Crediting hog gains at $17.00 $11.50 $11.30 $12.25 $11.74 ~ $12.01 ° $12:32 
Selling price net at Ames, steers 


Her sl100 “1bSkP se See eee $13.05 $12.93 $12.55 $12.70 $12.78 $13.14 
Margin per steer over feed cost: 
WXClUGINe. “NOLSS certs ele ie oe $14.59 $15.48 $—4.01 $4.29 ~-$2.40 $2.39 
loss ; 
Crediting feed saved by hogs.. $15.11 $14.35 $—2.25 $5.90 $4.03 $4.50 
loss 


Crediting hog gains at $17.00.. $20.79 $20.45 $3.66 $12.09 $9.54 $10.63 


Feed prices: Shelled corn, $1.35 bu. (14% moisture); linseed meal, $60 
ton; cottonseed meal, $56 ton; corn gluten feed, $58 ton; champion molasses 
feed, $55 ton; CMJCO alfalfa-molasses feed, $46 ton; special cattle fattener, 
Peters, $47 ton; Tarkio molasses feed, $57 ton; corn silage, $9 ton; alfalfa hay, 
$25 ton; wheat straw, $10 ton; block salt, $20 ton. 


The steers cost $9.10 per hundred, Nov. 22, 1917, the day the test began. 


‘ 
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A MIGHTY FINE FINISH BUT IT COST TOO MUCH. 


This steer, and his colleagues in Lot VI, outsold all other lots.in the 
experiment, bringing $14.25 per hundredweight, Chicago, in the Spring of 
1918, or 10 cents more than the Standard “Home Feeds Fed” cattle,—but 
the cost of gains after crediting the feed the hogs picked up was $24.21 per 
hundredweight as compared to $19.50 with the straight Standard Corn Belt 
Ration as fed in Group I. This big handicap was too big to overcome with 
a paltry 10 cents a hundred extra selling price. 
- Yes, these steers were well 
fed on Tarkio Molasses Feed and 
others; their ration was on the 
average, per head daily,—5 
pounds Tarkio Molasses Feed, 
10.1. pounds’ shelled corn, 3.2 
pounds cottonseed meal, 33.3 
pounds corn silage, 2.9 pounds 
alfalfa hay and salt. 

Yes, the Tarkio Molasses 
Feed cost $57.00 the ton, but in 
order for the ration as given us 
by the Tarkio people to make as 
much margin ($15.11 per steer) 
as the Standard fed group it 
would have had to have been bought for only $21.20. 


YOU LIKE HIM DO YOU, SO DO WE TOO; AND ISN’T HE A GOOD ONE? 


Our mouth waters for a taste of his loin; doesn’t yours? 

Can you guess what he gained in four months feeding? As you see him 
he weighs 50 pounds more than three-fourths of a ton, or 1550 pounds, but 
he lifted the beam at only around 
1100 pounds -when the feeding 
started, in the fall time, four 
months before. 

His ration was composed of 
shelled corn, the majority being 
yellow, full-fed, 1144 pounds lin- 
seed oilmeal daily fed in two 
feeds on the corn, alfalfa hay 
full-fed twice daily, and block 
salt. 

This handsome “Money Mak- 
er’ was the best steer in his 
group of seven, the average daily 
gain of which averaged 3% 
pounds per steer. 

Note his wonderfully capacious (feed holding) middle; thick, uniform, 
mellow covering of meat thruout, particularly outstanding in the loin region 
where the family cuts, when handed over the butcher’s counter, wreck a 
five dollar bill; characteristics of good breeding; good quality and weight 
of hide; and placid quiet, fine “feeding disposition.” 

When in the “Feeder Form” this steer showed much promise, and so 
when he developed in such a fine manner in the feed yards he lived up to 
his “promise” as a feeder—which means that good judgment, rightly exer- 
cised, as regards the selection of the steers for the feed yards is worth a 
mint of golden dollars to the cattle feeder. 

To buy the right kind of feeders at the right price and at the right time 
counts big in the building of bovine profits. 
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Table VII gives the selling value together with the shipping sarees? 
and dressing percentages. It follows: 


TABLE VII.—SELLING, SHIPPING AND SLAUGHTER DATA. 


Corn Gluten vs. Molasses Feeds in Allowing a Standard Corn Belt Ration of 
Shelled Corn—Linseed Oilmeal—Corn Silage—Alfalfa Hay—and Salt. 


TeOt FINO Fi reese oka che unt See ee eee if a III IV V VI 
Actual selling value Chicago per 
CR Oc A Rk RI PE AIS er BS nn Tg $14.15 $13.90 $13.75 $13.90 $13.80 $14.25 
Shipping cost per cwt; (repre- 
sents the difference between 
Chicago selling (shrunk) and 
Ames net (unshrunk) values 
DER wGwtl)e. Pe eee $1.10 $.97 $1.20 $1.20 $1.02 $1.11 
Shrinkage—End of experiment to 
Chicago (Ames to Chicago) 
March 22, 1918* to March 29, 
19187 
Per headia(pounds)n.4. oe 56212 40.88 58.33 58.83 44.33 49.78 
Percent “wee Peo ee ae 4.17 3.25 4.65 4.67 3.57 2.82 
Shrinkage enroute (Ames to Chi- 
cago) Marehi 271-2 Lon 8320 Co 
March 29, 19187 
Der head > Cpounds)) ee eaten tee 70.00 61.67 80.00 85.00 78.33 71.67 
Percents Fass ee ee cee 5.15 4.82 6.27 6.61 6.14 5.40 
Dressing percentage cold weights: 
Based on Ames weights*...... 57.56 SY 38: 58.38 56.53 59.12 63.86 
Based on Chicago weights..... 60.06 59.26 61.23 59.29 61.31 61.30 


* Average three weights, end of experiment. 
7 Chicago group weight. 


{Final group weight on loading day. 


Table VIII gives a description of the feeds with comparative ingredients, 
guaranteed analyses, and actual analyses as determined from the samples 
taken during the experimntal period and analyzed’ by Professor Gaessler and 
Associates of the Chemistry Section of this Station. Table VIII follows: 


TABLE VIII—DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPETITIVE FEEDS USED. 


Guaranteed analysis 
percentages. 
Protein (not less than), 
fat (not less than), 


The feeds used and fibre crude (not more . 


the manufacturer. 

Douglas Corn Gluten 
Feed (Douglas Co., 
Cedar Rapids 
Iowa). 


Champion Molasses 
Feed (Champion 
Milling Co., Clin- 


ton, Iowa). 


CJIMCO Alfalfa-Mo- 
lasses (C. J. Milli- 
gan Co., Sioux City. 
Iowa). 


Tarkio Molasses Feed 


(Tarkio — Molasses 
Feed Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.) 


Peter’s Special Cattle 
Fattener (M. OF 
Peter’s Mill Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.) 


Declared ingredients. 
A by-product of the 

starch and corn oil 

manufacture. 
Guaranteed analysis.... 
ACTUal FaAnalySiSs mache ees 


Ingredients; Southern 
cane molasses, char- 
red peat, ground flax 
and grain screenings, 
wheat bran, ground 
corn and cottonseed. 

Guaranteed analysis.... 

ACtUaE- analysis: = 2.2 ee 


Ingredients: Alfalfa 
meal and cane molas- 
ses. 

Guaranteed analysis.... 

Actual “analysis.x. ¢...%s 


Ingredients: Cane mo- 
lasses, flax screenings, 
ground corn, wheat 
bran and charred 
humus. 

Guaranteed analysis.... 

Actual tanaly sis: seas ccs 


Ground al- 
falfa, beet molasses, 
linseed oilmeal, cot- 
tonseed meal, 

Guaranteed analysis... 

Actual analysis......... 


Ingredients: 


Protein. 


11.0 
9.02 


Protein. 


11.0 
11.14 


Protein. 


9.0 
10.26 


than). 


Fat or ether -Fibre 


extract. 
1.0 
1.34 


Fat or ether 
extract. 
2.0 
2.61 


Fat or ether 
extract. 
1.0 
1.08 


Fat or ether 


Fat or ether 


Protein. extract. 
Special 
14.13 2.53 


crude. 
8.0 


8.60 
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STANDARD FEEDS WIN OUT EASILY. 


A careful study of this data shows clearly that the standard corn belt 
ration was instrumental in producing not only the most rapid gains but 
also the most economical and profitable gains. The second best lot was the 
lot receiving corn gluten feed, but it must be noted in this connection that 
the corn gluten feed fed was very small in amount and the shelled corn 
-was also “small”. In this particular year, the spread between well-finished 
and only well to moderately finished cattle was very slight, and hence Lot 
II receiving the corn gluten feed did very well on the limited grain ration. 
The results between Lots I and II however are very close. 


_ All of the molasses feed fed lots did not do very well proportionately, 
the profits being less than one-third as much as in the standard corn belt 
group, or namely Lot I, in all cases excepting. one, or namely Lot IV which 
‘received the CMJCO Alfalfa Molasses feed. This is a molasses feed made 
up of straight alfalfa and cane molasses. One molasses feed fed group, name- 
ly group III, receiving Champion Molasses feed actually showed a loss of 
$2.25 per steer, in other words the steers on the average in this lot lacked 
$2.25 of paying for their feed after they were sold and the cost of the origi- 
nal steers subtracted. 


In spite of the fact that Lot VI receiving Tarkio Molasses Feed sold 
for the highest price of all of the steers in the experiment yet this particu- 
lar lot did not make nearly so large a profit as the lot receiving the stand- 
ard corn belt feeds consisting of shelled corn, corn silage, and alfalfa hay, 
these being supplemented with linseed oilmeal and block salt. 


This experiment as well as others strongly indicates that one will do 
well to depend upon his home grown feeds, and to buy only such protein 
and mineral supplements as are needed to balance the ration. Two of the 
good protein supplements which “do the business” in cattle feeding are lin- 
seed oilmeal and cottonseed meal. Now-a-days with soy beans coming on to 
the scene the use of whole soy beans in place of linseed oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal is to be considered as good practice. The use of soy bean oil 
meal is also to be recommended when the price is right, comparatively 
speaking. 


VALUE OF THE MOLASSES FEEDS FED. 


Sometimes we are asked as to how much we could afford to pay for the 
various molasses feeds and still make as much margin as was made for 
instance in Lot I receiving the standard corn belt ration of corn, linseed 
oilmeal, corn silage, alfalfa hay and salt. 


Well, we figured this out in this experiment and the results are very 
interesting. 


A word as to the method of figuring is in order. Lot V, for instance, 
receiving the Special Cattle Fattener, a feed by the way which was not put 
on the open market but was simply entered in this lot as an experimental 
feed mixture, returned a margin of $4.03 over and above feed costs. This 
was very much less than the margin returned by Lot I, or figuring it out 
it is $11.08 less. This means therefore that the molasses feed that was fed 
to each steer in this group would have had to have been bought for $11.08 
less in order that the steer should be permitted to make as good a showing 
on the average as the average steer in Lot I. The Special Cattle Fattener 
actually cost $47.00 but when the correction as indicated is made and de- 
ductions applied it is found that the molasses fattener, that is the Special 
Cattle Fattener, would have had to have been bought for 16 cents a ton in 
order to allow the steers in that group to make as good a showing as the 
steers in Lot I, or namely to make $15.11 per steer over and above feed 
costs. We are using the middle figure (see Table VI) under margin en- 
titled “Crediting feed saved by hogs” in getting these figures because that 
is the most reliable and sensible figure to use in this work. If any one 
cares to-use the other figure for margin or namely the one “crediting hog 


_ gains,” he can do So. 
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A STANDARD CORN-BELT RATION AGAIN EXCELLS ALL OTHERS 
UNDER TEST. 


These two steers are representatives of Groups I (above) and Group 
II (below) receiving respectively: these rations in the winter of 1918-19 for 
a 120 day feeding period: 

Group I.—Standard Cornbelt eae 
Full-Fed Ration — Shelled. corn _ 
hand full-fed twice daily, plus 
linseed oilmeal 3 pounds per head 
given in two feeds and fed on 
corn silage, plus corn silage hand 
full-fed twice daily, plus alfalfa 
hay, what the cattle would clean 
up over night, plus block salt at 
free-will. 

Group II (Ration suggested 
by the Douglas Co.) — Douglas 
Corn Gluten Feed Ration— 
(Douglas Co., Cedar Rapids) 
Corn gluten feed 3 to 4 pounds per head daily, mixed with 1 to 2 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal per head daily and given in two feeds in open bunk, plus 
4 to 6 pounds of shelled corn per steer daily, last 60 days, given in mixture 
with gluten feed and oilmeal in open bunks, plus corn silage hand full-fed 
twice daily, plus alfalfa hay what the cattle would clean up over night, plus 

block salt at free-will. 


The “Farmer’s Choice” 
(Group I) returned a margin of 
$18.45 per steer over feed costs 
whereas Group II was a poor 
second with a little more than 
half as much margin, or $10.00 
per steer. The use of Corn 
Gluten Feed Ration as it “panned 
out” did not pay. Group II would 
probably have done much better 
if more corn grain would have 
been allowed judging from the 
finish attained. 


THE “MOLASSES FEEDS” RATIONS DID POORLY AGAIN. 


These steers are representative ones of Group III (below) and Group 
IV (next page) fed respectively on rations suggested by the Feed Manufac- 
turers, in 1918-19, whose feeds 
were fed, this as per their in- 
structions, or as follows: 


Group III.—Champion Molas- 
ses Feed Ration—Champion Mo- 
lasses Feed 5 to 7 pounds per 
steer daily given in mixture with 
shelled corn 8 to 10 pounds per 
head daily in open bunk, plus 
corn silage hand fulJl-fed twice 
daily, plus alfalfa hay what the 
cattle would clean up over night, 
plus block salt at free-will. 

Group IV.—CJMCO Alfalfa- 
Molasses Feed Ration—(Milligan, Sioux City) CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses 
Feed 4 to 5 pounds per head daily in mixture with shelled corn started at 
6 pounds and increasing to a full feed per head daily, given in two feeds in 
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open bunk, plus 2 to 3144 pounds of linseed oilmeal given in two feeds on 
silage, plus corn silage limited to 15 to 20 pounds per head daily given in 
two feeds, plus alfalfa hay at free-will, plus Sal-Tonik Salt Block at free-will. 


The cattle in Group III ate Champion Molasses Feed during the winter 
of 1918-19 at a cost of $47.70 a ton but they paid back only $27.48 of this, 
as compared to Group I, which paid full value for all feeds fed, and still 
had a margin of $18.45 per steer. The “Champion” cattle showed a margin 
of $10.40 when the Molasses.feed (Champion) was charged to them at $47.70 
a ton; but, when it was cut in. price the Champion figured to $27.48 a ton, 
these cattle, too, returned $18.45 per head. We think the Champion people 
made a mistake in their suggest- 
ed ration in that they did not 
suggest any linseed oilmeal or 
cottonseed meal to be fed. But 
that is opinion. The results are 
factual,—no theory in them. | 

The ‘“Alfalfa-Molasses Feed 
fed” cattle in Group IV _ lost 
money of $9.63 per head after 
paying for the feeds fed only. 
This molasses feed cost $44.50 
per ton, and even tho it had been 
fed in the ration they suggested 
as a “gift” the steers would still 
have been far behind Group I. These cattle would have returned the $18.45 
margin of Group I had they been given the molasses feed free, and then 
credited with $60.36 for every ton of the Alfalfa-Cane Molasses mixture 
as allowed. 


Evidently this was not a good showing for the CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses 
Feed ration as well as the Champion Feed Ration. 


THE FINISH IS NOT SO BAD CONSIDERING HIS GROUP RECEIVED 
NO DRY SHELLED CORN. 


These steers of Group VII returned a plus margin of $14.55 over and 
above feed costs, a margin higher, in 1918-19, even at that than any of the 
rations carrying molasses feeds; yet these cattle got no dry corn grain in 
the open feed bunk, receiving 
only the soft natural corn ker- 
nels of the corn silage. These 
cattle were outsold by the Group 
I cattle full-fed on shelled corn, 
otherwise handled very much the 
same by $1.50 the hundredweight 
or $17.50 as contrasted with 
$16.00. These cattle consumed 
on the average per head daily 
during the 120 days feeding,—3 
pounds linseed oilmeal, 52 pounds 
corn silage, 1.5 pounds alfalfa 
hay, and .03 pounds salt, as com- 
pared to the full fed cattle of 
Group I, or 15 pounds less corn, the same oilmeal, 24.6 pounds more corn 
Silage, 3/5 pound more hay, and the same salt. They gained 2.7 pounds 
Ee daily as compared to 3.0 pounds with the full “shelled corn’ fed 
cattle. 


When the spread is small between prime and good cattle then the lim- 
ited grain works well with the corn silage and linseed or cottonseed oilmeal; 
but be sure to allow a good protein supplement like these oilmeals, 
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Figured on the basis as given we could have afforded to pay for each 
ton of commercial feed as follows: 

Lot II—Douglas Corn Gluten Feed $54.90; it cost $58.00. 

Lot III—Champion Molasses Feed $14.70; it cost $55.00. 

Lot IV—CJMCO Alfalfa Molasses Feed $21.08; it cost $46.00. 

Lot V—Special Cattle Fattener (Peters) $.16; it cost $47.00. 

Lot VI—Tarkio Molasses Feed $21.20; it cost $57.00. 

The $54.90, $14.70, $21.08, $0.16 and $21.20 values as given means that 
the feeder would have had to have purchased these respective feeds at these 
prices in order to enable him to make the same margin, over and above feed 
costs, as the steers fed on the Standard Corn Belt Ration, or $15.11 per steer. 

The prices charged for these commercial feeds shows that they actually 
returned, on this basis of figuring, much less than they cost. 

It is to be remembered that the cattle in the various commercial feed 
lots were fed according to the specific instructions from each commercial 
feed manufacturer; we assume that the feed manufacturers ought to know 
how to feed their feeds to good advantage, hence some may be the more 
surprised that the “Home Ration” came out first, easily. 

The chemical composition of the feeds used is given in Table IX which 
follows: 


TABLE IX.—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FEEDS USED. 
1917-18 Experiment. 


Nitrogen Fat or 
Chemical Dry Crude free Crude ether 
number. Water. matter. protein. extract. fibre. extract. Ash. 
Shelled corn ...... (659) *11.91 88.09 9.01 71.94 2.70 3.10 1.34 
1% 2" DASIS. wets ose **14.00 86.00 8.80 70.23 2.64 3.03 1.32 
Linseed oOilmeal.... (621) 9.37 90.63 33.19 33.92 9.97 6.80 6.75 
Cottonseed meal.... (661) 8.06 91.94 Sa.2t 30.71 14.09 8.15 5.69 
Corn gluten feed... (662) erat 92.73 27.69 51:23 8.60 1.34 3.87 
EEA gS molasses 
Sittin Ee (663) 24.23 Ded 9.02 44,93 11.67 2.61 7.54 
CIMCO molasses 
feeds o. s Can eee (664) 21.10 78.90 11.14 40.39 17.16 1.08 9.13 
Alfalfa tveete sn rei (665) 8.93 91.07 14.13 47.96 16.79 2.53 9.65 
Tarkio molasses feed (666) 20.34 79.73 10.26 52.55 8.67 —_1.65 6.61 
ALTal Tae hAyisccteee ee (642) 10.39 89.61 15.24 33.66 30144 52138 8.44 
Wheat straw....... (730) 6.54 93.46 5.03 38.23 Died 1.67 11.42 
Cornmasilacex adc (644A) 71.86 28.14 2.10 16.68 pas: 79 1.42 


* As fed. 


** Computed to and charged in the experiment on this basis, thus insuring 
uniform figures. 


It is to be noted that the Champion Molasses Feed ran a little better 
than 24 per cent moisture. The CJMCO Molasses Feed, a little over 21 per 
cent; and the Tarkio Molasses Feed a little over 20 per cent. The corn 
as it is charged in this experiment ran only 14 per cent moisture although 
actually as it was fed it ran less than 12 per cent. The corn figures have 
been computed to a 14 per cent moisture basis. None of the concentrated 
feeds ran as high in water as did the molasses feed. When’ we consider 
that the Champion Molasses feed, for instance, is practically one-fourth 
water as it was used in this test we can readily see that the dry matter 
percentage is much less than in linseed oilmeal or shelled corn, and it is 
the dry matter that does the real nutritional business. We can pump the 
water from our wells cheaper than freighting it home in the bag. 


THE 1918-19 MOLASSES! FEEDS TEST. 


In the year 1918-19 we ran another experiment in which we compared 
the various molasses feeds that were entered in the test. In this particular 
test four of the sweet feeds were enterd as was also corn gluten feed. Two. 
checks were run against the molasses feed and the corn gluten feed, one of 
them receiving a full-fed ration, Lot I, and the other, Lot VII, receiving a 
ration without any corn grain being fed whatsoever. 

After all, when. we want to determine the real value of feeds and to get 
the figures which represent these relative values it is necessary to resort to 
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comparative feeding trials. No other method satisfies the accurate thinker 
and worker. Actual experiment counts high in forcing the correct decision, 
particularly when these experiments are carried on under the same roof, 
the feed yards adjoining one another, and the steers handled as nearly alike 
as is practically possible. 

In order to carry out our work this year therefore, that is of 1918-19, 
we again invited the manufacturers of five different molasses feeds and 
also Corn Gluten Feed to come in. All the feeds entered in the test last year 
are included again this year, with one exception, Tarkio, they declining 
our invitation, giving as their reason that they were so far behind with 
their orders, and that their customers were so anxious for Tarkio that they 
needed every pound to fill their demands. This test would have taken about 
one and a half tons. It will be remembered that the Tarkio fed cattle last 
year ranked fourth in the test, although their cattle sold for the highest 
price of any of the cattle. The margin per steer in the Tarkio lot last year 
was $4.50 over feed costs, as compared to $15.11 in the Standard Corn- 
belt Ration. 

The Golden Rule Molasses Feed was added in this year’s test. 

In inviting the different companies, we said,—‘We will turn one lot 
over to each company and feed the cattle in that lot as per their instructions 
ae ae the manner and method in which the lots........are to be fed is 
left entirely to the pleasure of each commercial feed company represented 
and the only request made is that the additional feeds used be limited as 
far as possible to those feeds fed in Lots I and VII.” 

The seven groups of five steers each were fed for 120 days as follows: 

Group I—Standard Cornbelt Full-Fed Ration—Shelled corn hand full-fed 
twice daily, plus linseed oilmeal 3 pounds per head given in two feeds and 
fed on corn silage, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, plus alfalfa 
hay, what the cattle would clean up over night, plus block salt at free-will. 

Group II—Douglas Corn Gluten Feed Ration—(Douglas Co., Cedar 
Rapids) Corn gluten feed 3 to 4 pounds per head daily, mixed with 1 to 2 
pounds of linseed oilmeal per head daily and given in two feeds in open 
bunk, plus 4 to 6 pounds of shelled corn per steer daily, last 60 days, given 
in mixture with gluten feed and oilmeal in open bunks, plus corn silage 
hand full-fed twice daily, plus alfalfa hay what the cattle would clean up 
over night, plus block salt. 

Group III—Champion Molasses Feed Ration—Champion Molasses Feed 
5 to 7 pounds per steer daily given in mixture with shelled corn 8 to 10 
pounds per head daily in open bunk, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice 
daily, plus alfalfa hay what the cattle would clean up over night, plus block 
salt at free-will. 

Group IV—CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses Feed Ration—(Milligan, Sioux City) 
CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses Feed 4 to 5 pounds per head daily in mixture with 
shelled corn started at 6 pounds and increasing to a full feed per head daily, 
given in two feeds in open bunk, plus 2 to 3% pounds of linseed oilmeal 
given in two feeds on silage, plus corn silage limited to 15 to 20 pounds 
per head daily given in two feeds, plus alfalfa hay at free-will, plus Sal- 
Tonik Salt Block at free-will. 

Group V—Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa-Molasses) Ration—(Peters, Omaha) Alfal- 
Fat 2 to 4 pounds per head daily given in two feeds on second silage allow- 
ance given after grain morning and evening, plus shelled corn during the 
last 90 days, gradually increasing up to 6 pounds per head daily, this given 
in two feeds and fed in open bunk, plus linseed oilmeal 3 pounds per head 
daily, given in two feeds on the first silage allowance given before other 
feeds morning and evening, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, plus 
oat straw at free-will, plus block salt at free-will. 

Group VI—Golden Rule Molasses Feed Ration—(U. S. Stock Food Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.) Golden Rule 5 to 9 pounds per head daily given 
in two feeds on silage, plus shelled corn limited to about 2 pounds daily 
in the first 60 days, then increased to about 6% pounds the next 30, and 
then to full-feed, approximately 12 pounds the last 30, given in two feeds 
daily with silage, plus whole oats 4 pounds per head daily beginning the 
second 30 days, 6 pounds the third 30 days, 1 pound the fourth 30 days given 
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in two feeds on silage, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, plus alfalfa 
hay what the cattle would clean up over night, plus block salt at free-will. 


Group VII—‘‘No-Grain” Ration—Straight Linseed Oilmeal—Corn Silage 
—Alfalfa Hay—Salt (The Farmers’ Ration) Linseed oilmeal 3 pounds per 
head daily given in two feeds on silage, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice 
‘ daily, plus alfalfa hay what the steers would clean up over night, plus ges 


salt at free-will. 


In all groups silage both morning and evening feeds was allowed the 
first thing, then grain was fed and finally, with those cattle not limited 
on silage, a second helping of this popular feed was given, providing the 


cattle showed an inclination for it. 


ALLOTMENT AND RATIONS FED TO HOGS FOLLOWING CATTLE. 


The hogs were fed .2 pound of Armour’s meat meal tankage on the 
corn at the night feed, and in addition they were allowed what shelled corn 
they would take twice daily and still “do a good job” of picking up the 
grain from the droppings of the steers. 


lot, not following the steers. 


Salt, self-fed. 


A check lot of hogs was fed in dry 


The check hogs:-give a basis for determining 
just how much feed equivalent the pigs following the cattle recovered from 
the cattle manure. This Check group was fed Shelled Corn (same as the 
steers received), self-fed and Armour’s meat meal tankage self-fed, and 


The feeding results for the current trial 1918-19 are given herewith in 


tabular form, Table X: 


TABLE X.—STANDARD CORN BELT RATION vs. MOLASSES FEED AND CORN 
GLUTEN FEED. 


ALTERATIONS vs. 
Fattening Two-Year-Old Steers—Dec. 27, 


Figures on Single Average Steer Basis. 


DOth NOs es B..co eon es eee s ees 


A, SAN al SW s.. os mecavkinae <ee eer 
AVS OAT y SSA wahetes sone csislel een ent 
Av. daily feed 
Shelled=sCOrn a. acs sewer es cnaecae 
Whole- Onts tions se ce emeenaeetcn 
Linseed oilstimealie...% se weeie ac 
Corn *plitéen > feed a ace 2 ve cereroere be 
Molasses Sieedsenicns. cctacen ees ameter 
Oorn {sllage: cine ewer ee cai 
Alfalfa" shay Sia8 cco sat ctocrenit eoreabes 
Ogtostraw: %.. eas see eee 
Blockrsalt cc .ies cos sateen aesonhis 
Feed required, 100 lbs. gain 
Shelieds< Gorn sa5. ken oo yore aie ontee 
Whole <0ats aan a echt sacacaoh centile 
Linseed «Ol meal ah ec. cumesies 
Corn gluten feed........ Qivisttsietcae 
Molassés. “feed Siseses aces cane oee.e © 
OCormsilare 380.6) St Geek oe ae erties 
Alfalia ss hays se tania ote neat 
Oat: Stra W ai veeiteeie ttn atarte inne Stetaea 
Block salt seers eeiwaies on canine wok 
Cost of feed, 100 lbs. gain 
Excluding) Ho0gs: is Pocnccceieeemats 
Feed saved per 100 lb. gains on 
steers by hogs 
Shelled -“Cotn" s. 2ct...6 sacar oee ees 
Meat meal tankage............ 
Net cost, 100 lbs. gain, steers 
Crediting feed saved by hogs... 
Crediting hog gains @ $20.00.. 
Necessary selling price, steers per 
100 lbs. to break even 
Hxcludinge2-NOgs sav tens witaicie cles 
Crediting feed saved by hogs 
Crediting hog gains @ $20.00.. 


T 


1360.1 


2.98 
15.0 


05 


eee eeee 


eee wees 


“NO GRAIN” 


II 


1288.2 
2.40 


eee ewes 


eee eeee 


eeeteee 


RATION. 


718 to Apr. 26, 
Five 1000-Pound Steers in a Group—Three Hogs Following. 
Animal Husbandry Section Results—Iowa Experiment Station. 


il 


1279.2 
2.33 


8.7 


eee eens 


eee tere 
eee eeee 


ee eeeee 


eee eens 


IV 


1268.3 
2.23 


5.9 


eee reese 


een eeee 


(Pounds and Dollars.) 


v 


1298.9 
2.51 


3.6 


eeeeeee 


eee eeee 


eee tenes 


719, 120 Days. 


VE-< 
1258.3 
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Selling price, net, Ames, steers 


Bere LOG Nis onid to ssi Cael ens's evades 16.36 15.04 15.98 14.82 14.97 15.01 14.69 
Margin per steer over feed cost 
Macuiaing  NOPS cis chee wclanne’ 13.89 8.41 6.16 —16.46 5.74 —6.51 15.02 


Crediting feed saved by hogs... 18.45 10.00 10.40 —9.63 7.86  —2.99 14.55 
Crediting hog gains @ $20.00... 23.93 15.35 15.88 —1.78 13.27 2.46 19.23 


The prices of the feeds used in this test were as follows: Shelled corn, $1.45 (14 per cent 
moisture basis); whole oats, 64 cents; linseed oil meal, $70.00; Douglas corn gluten feed, $57.40; 
champion molasses feed, $47.70; CJMCO alfalfa-molasses feed, $44.50; Peters’ alfal-fat (a!falfa- 
molasses), $37.40; golden rule molasses feed, $51.10; Armour’s meat meal tankage, $110.00; 
corn silage, $12.00; alfalfa hay, $30.00; oat straw, $10.00; block salt, $1.00 a ecwt.; sal-tonik 
salt, $5.00 a cwt. Sacks were credited at $2.50 per ton for commercial feeds only. 

The steers cost $12.75 per hundred, delivered Ames on December 27th, 1918, the day the 
test began. 


The selling, shipping and slaughter data are given in Table XI, which 


follows: 
TABLE XI—SELLING, SHIPPING AND SLAUGHTER DATA. 


Standard Corn Belt Ration vs. Molasses Feed and Corn Gluten Feed Alterations vs. ‘No 
GRAIN”? RATION. 


TSOL WIN OF Bees oe Ser aaceate ncetine. 2 aiarare ais Sols DE Ae I II Tl IV V VI Vil 
Actual selling value, Chicago per cwt.. 17.50 16.25. —--17.25 16.25 16.50 16.25 16.00 
Shipping cost per cwt: 

(Represents the difference between 
Chicago selling (shrunk) and Ames 
net (unshrunk) values per cwt.).... 1.14 1.21 1.27 1.43 1.53 1.24 1.31 

Shrinkage—End of experiment to Chi- 

cago (Ames to Chicago), April 26, 

1919* to May 1, 1919** 


Peres heads (POUNGS) sac cces cee od eases ets 50.06 54.20 55.20 68.26 78.94 54.26 65.20 
IPETCEN Gaereret da wasiteceates oo lak na sceg ; 3.68 «4,21 4.32 5.38 6.08 4.31 4.88 

Dressing percentage cold weights: 

Based on Ames weights*.............. 58.16 ~_. 55.97 57.61 56.25 56.91 57.91 54,94 
Based on Chicago weights**........ 60.38 58.43 60.21 59.45 60.59 60.51 57.76 


* Average three weights, end of experiment. 
** Chicago group weight on loading day. 
The description of the competitive feeds as used is given in Table XII. 
This follows: 
TABLE XII.—DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPETITIVE FEEDS USED. 
zs . Guaranteed analysis 
2 ee percentages. 
a Protein (not less than), 
fat (not less than), 


The feeds used and fibre crude (not more 
the manufacturer. Declared ingredients. than). 
Douglas Corn Gluten A by-product of the 
Feed, (Douglas starch and corn oil -  Fatorether Fibre 
Company, Cedar manufacture. Protein. extract. crude. 
Rapids, Iowa). Guaranteed analysis.... 23.0 1.0 8.0 
ACtIAl ANaAlLVSISiia coe ele 25.90 4.40 8.63 
Champion Molasses Ingredients: Southern 
Feed, (Champion cane molasses, char- 
Feed Milling Com- red peat, ‘ground flax 
pany, Ow in ton: and grain screenings, 
Iowa). wheat bran, ground 
corn and _e cottonseed Fat orether Fibre 
meal. Protein. extract. crude, 
Guaranteed analysis.... 11.0 2.0 8.0 
ANGLIA oa tial Y Sisk semen soya 11.49 2.63 15.69 
CIMCO Alfalfa Mo- Ingredients: Acsl fal fa 
lasses, (C. J. Mil- meal and cane mo- Fat orether Fibre 
ligan Co., Sioux lasses. Protein. extract. crude. 
City, Iowa). Guaranteed analysis.... 11.0 1.0 3.50 
ACUIAy BAD ALSLS sheen ere cas 9.61 2.30 6.95 
Peter’s Alfalfat, M. “Ingredients: Alfalfa 
Cc. Peters Mill Co., meal and beet molas- Fat orether Fibre 
Omaha, Nebraska). ses. Protein. extract. crude. 
Guaranteed analysis.... 10.0 5 26.0 
A CTUaIes Ana IY Sis: fice 3 10.77 2.02 30.54 
Golden Rule Molas- Ingredients: Molasses, 
ses Feed, (United linseed oil meal, corn, 
States Stock Food cottonseed hulls, 
Co,, Kansas City, wheat bran, ground Fat orether Fibre 
Mo.) screenings and humus. Protein. extract. crude. 
Guaranteed analysis.... 15.0 3.0 9.0 


ActOal® Analysis... oe. s-90: 11.30 4.23 13.59 
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TWO MORE MOLASSES MIXED FEEDS MAKE RELATIVELY POOR 
SHOWINGS IN 1918-19 EXPERIMENT. 


These representative steers as well as their mates, and as were all the 
other steers, fed the rations as outlined by the Molasses Feed concerns 
were behind in the race against the Standard Corn Belt Ration fed Group IL 
These two groups were fed in this wise: 

Group V.—Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa- 
Molasses) Ration—(Peters, Oma- 
ha) Alfal-Fat 2 to 4 pounds per 
head daily given in two feeds on 
second silage) allowance given 
after grain morning and evening, 
plus shelled corn during the last 
90 days, gradually increasing up 
to 6 pounds per head daily, this 
given in two feeds and fed in 
open bunk, plus linseed oilmeal 
3 pounds per head daily, given 
in two feeds on the first silage 
allowance given before other 
feeds morning and evening, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, plus 
oat straw at free-will, plus block salt at free-will. 


Group VI.—Bolden Rule Molasses Feed Ration—(U. S. Stock Food Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.) Golden Rule-5 to 9 pounds per head daily given 
in two feeds on silage, plus shelled corn limited to about 2 pounds daily 
the first 60 days, then increased to about 61% pounds the next 30 days, and 
then to full-fed, approximately 12 pounds the last 30, given in two feeds 
daily with silage, plus whole oats 4 pounds per head daily beginning the 
second 30 days, 6 pounds the third 30 days, 1 pound the fourth 30 days 
given in two feeds on silage, plus corn silage hand full-fed twice daily, plus 


alfalfa hay what the cattle would clean up over night, plus block salt at 
free-will. 


The margin over feed costs in the Alfal-Fat group was $7.86; and in 
the Golden Rule group $—2.99 (loss). Contrast this with the $18.45 plus 
margin of the Group I fed farm feeds balanced with linseed oilmeal. The 
Alfal-Fat cost $37.40 the ton but that was apparently too much; if $21.39 
were credited the steers for each ton fed then, the steers would have re- 
turned $18.45 per head over feed costs. This means that this feed “did 
more harm than good.” It would have been better, we take it, to have fed 
this and the other Molasses feeds to the horses or dry cows because they 

would probably have yielded 
much more that way. Every 
feed, as every nut on an auto, 
must fit into its place; to feed 
oat straw to laying hens is hard- 
_ly a sane procedure but the 
wintering horses can cash in 
on it. 


The Golden Rule feed, ap- 
parently, according to the _sales- 
man,—a foot long and a yard 
wide,—did not ‘‘produce” profit- 
ably. These cattle lacked $2.99 
per head paying for the feed they ate, the Molasses Feed, Golden Rule, being 
charged at $51.10, its regular price to farmers. However had the feed cost 
51 cents a ton these cattle would have done as well financially as the Stand- 
ard farm feeds fed Group I, with which they were competing, or would have 
made $18.45 per head over and above feed costs. 
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Sweet feeds such as “mixed” molasses feeds should be purchased with 
caution, that is for no more than they are actually worth, otherwise the 
returns over and above cost may not be so “sweet” after all. 


THE SILO IS A VALUABLE ASSET IN BEEF PRODUCTION WHEN 
WISELY FITTED INTO THE FARM SCHEME AND 
EFFICIENTLY USED. 


There was once a slogan “A Silo for Every Farm” promulgated by cer- 
tain intellectuals, and such a notion is extant in some “heavily wooded” 
quarters. It would be equally as ludicrous and comical to have these 
slogans: “A Windmill for Every Farm,” or “Herefords for Every Range,” 
or “An Electric Copper Washer for Every Home.” 


¥ But the silo is O. K. when 
it is rightly utilized—and actual- 
ly needed—in the corn country, 
yet there are many farms that 
have no more use for a silo than 
they do for a Pecan tree, or an 
Orange grove. 

Our experience has been that 
Corn Silage, when properly bal- 
anced and correctly fed, has been 
worth, as an average of some 
dozen years of practical and 
truth telling feed lot experience, 
approximately forty percent as 
much per ton as good clover or 
alfalfa hay. We have found that 
a ton of well made corn silage, 
‘coming from land yielding from 
40 to 70 bushels of corn to the 
acre, has replaced, that is taken 
the place of some two hundred 
pounds of high priced concen- 
trates and six hundred pounds of 
the leading legume hays, alfalfa 
or clover in the fattening of 
two-year-old steers in a feeding 
period of from 120 to 150 days. 

Yet, even at that, many 
farms had best be not decorated 
with a silo. 
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SOME LESSONS FROM 1918-19 TESTS. 


It is now well to look to some of the lessons gleaned from the 1918-19 
test briefly enumerated: 

1. The Standard Corn Belt Ration produced the most rapid gains 2.98 
pounds daily, the best Commercial Feed group averaging only 2.51 pounds 
and the poorest commercial group 2.20. 

2. The Standard Corn Belt Ration produced the highest finish and the 
most weight so that the cattle were sold at $17.50 per hundred, Chicago, 
this being $1.50 a hundred above the least valued Commercial Feed group 
and 25 cents a hundred above the best of all the groups. 

3. The Standard Corn Belt Ration permitted a margin per steer over 
feed costs of $18.45 after crediting feed saved by hogs, this margin being 
excelled by no other group, not even the ‘No Grain” Group VII—a group 
fed practically the same as Group I with the exception that no corn was 
allowed. 

4. The “No-Grain” group ranked second in gains with 2.74 per hun- 
dred daily, this group excelling all of the commercial feed groups receiving 
grain. This group returned a margin per steer after crediting hog feed 
saved of $14.55. Even tho these “No-Grain” cattle were valued at $1.50 
per hundred below the Standard Corn Belt Ration steers, yet this big dif- 
ference was offset to some extent by the economical gains of Lot VII. 

5. The Commercial Feed Lot returning the next largest margin per 
steer was Corn Gluten Feed group, these returning $10.00 as contrasted with 
the best $10.49 Group III, Champion Molasses Feed. 

6. The Commercial Feeds making the poorest showing were CJMCO 
Alfalfa-Molasses (Group IV), with a loss margin of $9.63 and Golden Rule 
Molasses Feed (Group VI) with a loss margin of $2.99. These two groups 
ranked low because of two fundamental reasons: They showed the highest 
cost of gain and a low selling value. 

7. Our approximate figures, in 1918-19, show that it then took prac- 
tically $19.00 per steer to cover interest, labor, bedding, housing, fencing, 
water, risk and miscellaneous expenses which, if one does not credit ma- 
nure, should be deducted from the given margins per steer over feed cost. 
On the other hand, the manure credit at 5.6 tons per steer, manure valued 
at $3.75 a ton in that year in the field, totals $21.00. 

The main lessons from these 1918-19 results are in a sense obvious, but 
it is well to emphasize some of them. 

First, the greatest profit was made on the basis of pick-up being credited, 
and was secured in Group I, Standard Corn Belt Ration. 

The next greatest profit was made in Group VII, the modified Standard 
Corn Belt Ration, wherein no corn grain was fed. 

The Champion Molasses Feed ration comes third, (Group III), with 
the Douglas Corn Gluten Feed ration, Group II, close up. % 

Then in order came the Peters Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa-Molasses) Ration 
Group V,—Group VI, Golden Rule Molasses Feed Ration (with loss) and 
next the CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses Feed Ration, Group IV, with also a loss. 

The dressing percentages, based on Chicago selling weights are given 
herewith: Group I, 60.38 per cent; Group II, 58.43 per cent; Group III, 
60.21 per cent; Group IV, 59.45 per cent; Group V, 60.59 per cent; Group 
VI, 60.51 per cent; Group VII, 57.76 per ‘cent. 

These dressing percentage figures show up in favor of Group V Steers, 
fed Peters Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa-Molasses Feed Ration) in that they ranked 
highest in dressing percentage, 60.59 per cent. Naturally, with a heavier 
shrinkage they would tend to dress higher. They showed the heaviest 
shrinkage enroute, and hence the largest dressing percentage. The next 
heaviest dressers were Group VI, Golden Rule Molasses Feed Ration, with 
60.51 per cent, and then we have the Standard Cornbelt Ration, Group I. 
The poorest dressers were the ‘‘No-Grain” ration, these being Lots III 
(Champion), IV (CJMCO) and II (Corn Gluten Feed) in the order named. 
Lot VII was lowest with 57.76 per cent. 

The actual selling values on the carcasses showed up in favor of the 
Standard Cornbelt Ration, Group I, they ranking first with price of 26.7 
cents per pound on the cold carcasses. Next came the Golden Rule, with 
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26.20 cents; third and fourth, Peters Alfal-Fat and Douglas Corn Gluten 
Feed, with 26 cents; fifth, Champion Molasses Feed, 25.8 cents; sixth and 
seventh, CJMCO and the “No Corn Grain” Ration groups. 

On the basis of these figures given us by Swift & Company, we note, 
therefore, that the best selling carcasses were in the heavy fed grain groups, 
and that the poorest selling ones receiving little or no grain, although the 
spread was less than 114 cents per pound. 

Figuring all of the slaughtering and other data together with the valu- 
ations as finally given us, we determined the relative packer values of these 
cattle on the basis of Ames net selling values. We found that the packer, 
in order to play even, necessarily had to pay more for some lots and less 
for some others. 

Group I, brought $16.36 Ames, but were worth $16.10 to the packer. 
They sold for 26 cents too much. 

Group II, brought $15.04 Ames, but were worth $15.23 to the packer. 
They sold for 19 cents too little. 

Group III, brought $15.98 Ames, but were worth $15.31 to the packer. 
They sold for 67 cents too much. 

Group IV, brought $14.82 Ames, and were worth $14.82 to the packer. 
They sold for just right. 

Group V, brought $14.97 Ames, but were’ worth $15.27 to the packer. 
They sold for 30 cents too little. 

Group VI, brought $15.01 Ames, but were worth $15.80 to the packer. 
They sold for 79 cents too little. 

Group VII, brought $14.69 Ames, but were worth $14.50 to the packer. 
They sold for 19 cents too much. 

All these figures are given on the per hundredweight basis. - 

Now we have refigured the steer profits on the assumption that the 
packer had paid the above figures, which enabled him to come out just even. 
On this basis the margin per steer over feed costs, crediting pick-up, was 
for Group I, Standard Cornbelt Ration, $14.94; Group II, Douglas Corn 
Gluten Feed Ration, $12.37; Group III, Champion Molasses Feed Ration, 
$1.83; Group IV, CJMCO Alfalfa-Molasses Feed Ration, $9.61 (loss); Group 
V, Peters Alfal-Fat (Alfalfa-Molasses) $11.70; Group VI, Golden Rule Mo- 
lasses Feed Ration, $7.03; Group VII, “No Grain” Ration, $11.90. 

In the last analysis, if the packer buyers pay just exactly what they 
are worth, then these should be relative margins credited to the different 
groups. On the basis of these figures, the Standard Cornbelt Ration ranks 
first, with Douglas Corn Gluten Feed second, the “No-Grain” Ration third; 
Peters Alfal-Fat fourth; Golden Rule fifth, Champion sixth, and CJMCO 
seventh or last. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF THE MOLASSES FEEDS USED. 


On the basis of Chicago selling valuations, one could have afforded to 
pay for each commercial feed per ton, and still make the same margin of 
profit as the Check Group I after crediting pick-up- the following prices: 

Group II, Douglas Corn Gluten Feed, $14.10; but it cost $57.40 a ton. 

Group III, Champion Molasses Feed, $27.48; but it cost $47.70. 

Group IV, CJMCO Alf.-Mol. Feed —$60.36 (loss); but it cost $44.50. 

Group V, Peters Alfal-Fat —$21.39 (less); but it cost $37.40. 

Group VI, Golden Rule $0.51; but it cost $51.10. 

The competition for the commercial feeds is pretty strong, particularly 
when they compete with a ration such as the Standard Cornbelt Ration. 

It may be that a commercial feed would show up to much better ad- 
vantage out in practice, where they compete against rations such as corn 
and timothy hay, or corn fodder and corn silage. 

It may be, also, that the commercial feeds would show up to better ad- 
vantage, particularly alfalfa-molasses feeds, if they used: more oilmeal and 
fed more silage, and in general followed more closely the better practices 
of the Corn Belt. 

It is always our aim to show up the facts in as clear-cut a manner as 
possible, so that our judgment concerning various rations used in the Corn 
Belt may be substantiated by actual figures, which represent the actual 
values received. 
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The chemical composition of the feeds used is given in Table XIII. This 
chemical composition table includes all of the main feeds used, even the 
tankage which was fed to the pigs following. It is well to note in studying 
this table that the molasses feed did not run quite so high in water this 
year, as in the previous year, altho the Champion ran better than 15 percent. 
The Alfal-fat better than 17 percent, the Golden Rule almost 17 percent in 
moisture and the CJMCO Molasses Feed ran almost 20 percent in water. 
The linseed oilmeal only ran a little over 8 percent in water, the oats a 
little over 8 percent, the alfalfa hay a little over 7 percent and the tankage 
a little over 6 percent. | 

For those who are interested in judging the degree of fatness of the 
steers aS determined indirectly from the yield of the internal fat Table 
XIV is presented. This table also gives the weights of fats together with 
the percentage yield. 


TABLE XIII.—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FEEDS USED. 
1918-19 Experiment. 


Nitrogen Fat or 
Chemical Dry Crude free Crude ether 
number. Water. matter. protein. extract. fibre. extract. Ash. 
Shelled=corn 24... C775) = "238.06 76.25 7.88 62.95 42.26 1.99 gl OA 
PAO EPS: GS see Soe See **14.00 86.00 8.89 71.00 2255 2.24 1.32 
Vanka ees. sc mente (652) 6.41 93.59 59.81 4.73 3.62 8:08" 17335 
‘Whole oats’ Si.6.2e% (766) 8.28 he hey (es 12.02 61.19 10.65 4,41 3.45 
Corn gluten feed... (768) ~ 8.23 91.77 25.90 48.84 8.63 4.40 4.00 
Linseed oilmeal ... (769) 8.29 oie 36.21 33.89 Cant 7.34 5.56 
Champion molasses : 
fECdS OSs wean tee (770) ARs Asal 84.49 11.49 47.49 15.69 2.63 7.19 
CJMCO molasses feed (771) 19.66 80.34 9.61 33.34 26.95 2.30 8.14 
Alfaltartq- 2 Soiteacs teres (772) 7-36 82.64 TOT 30.28 30.54 2.02 9.03 
Golden rule molas- 
sesmifeed ii. 2 (773) 16.97 83.03 11.30 46.33 13.59 4.23 7.58 
Alfalta~ hays oecce rs (777) 7.01 92.99 13.27 34.11 35.58 2.26 1 i 
Oates Ciaiwaes cette odes (778) 5.98 94.02 2.74 40.69 42.62 a5 7.04 
Corn swage s.r (763) 66.16 33.84 Oe 20.72 7.36 95 1.69 
(764) 53.94 46.06 Sad 30.21 8.72 1.66 1.75 
* As fed. 


** Computed to, and charged in this experiment on this basis. 


TABLE XIV.—THE HIDES AND FATS—WEIGHTS. 
1918-19 Experiment. 


Fats. 
= S4"—>-——_or 
: Gut fat. 
Selling 
wt. of Hides. Caul. Ruffle. Estimate. 
No. steers | a eremeierannes PY giaemermert ceria 
Lot of (Chi- Total Av. 
No. steers. cago). wt. wt. Percent. Wt. percent. Wt. Percent. Wt. Percent. 
Lpeerinee 5 6550 400 80.0 6.11 78 1.19 91 1.39 15a 2.308 
i i are eee 5 6170 387 77.4 6.27 63 1.02 92 1249 167 2.71 
LR eos ee 5 6120 356 41.2 5.82 72 1.18 55 .90 145 2.37 
TV. Pet vetee eects 5 6000 Slo 75.0 6.25 79 1.32 56 90 144 2.40 
Aig ere 5 6100 374 74.8 6.13 56 92 5Sp- &2 500 147 2.41 
AVS lel care PEAS 5 6020 318) Ae. O.0 6.28 70 1.16 63 1.05 163 2.71 
VEL tee a oe 5 6350 324 64.8 5.10 70 1.10 55 87 145 2.28 


ANOTHER MOLASSES FEED TEST IN 1924-25. 


In the year 1924-25 we conducted another experiment with Champion 
Molasses Feed. This feed was made by the Champion Milling and Grain 
Company, Clinton, Iowa, as they are now named, and was supplied to us 
for this test. This feed as fed in Lot X was fed in accordance with the 
instructions given us by letter and in person by representatives of this 
company. In this particular year the representatives of the Champion 
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Milling and Grain Company felt that it was not advisable to use linseed 
oilmeal in their ration altho they did keep the alfalfa hay in the ration. 


Two of the groups in this particular experiment of 1924-25 which are 
of especial interest to us are the ones that are directly comparable, or 
namely Lot VI getting, the Standard Corn Belt Alfalfa-Hay—Corn—Lin- 
seed—and Salt Ration, the Check Ration in the hay series, and Lot X which 
received the ration which was outlined by the Champion people. 


The Allotment and Two of the Rations as fed to the Cattle in 1924-25 
follows: 


Lot VI—Standard Corn Belt Alfalfa Hay Ration (Check)—Shelled 
corn, mixed, majority yellow, hand full-fed twice daily; plus linseed’ oil- 
meal and one-half pounds per head daily fed in two equal feeds on the 
shelled corn; plus alfalfa hay hand full-fed twice daily plus block salt 
self-fed. 


Lot X—Molasses Feed, No Linseed Oilmeal Allowed.—Shelled corn, 
mixed, majority yellow, hand fed twice daily plus Molasses Feed hand fed 
twice daily (generally speaking, aimed to feed 1 pound molasses feed to 
2 pounds of corn); plus alfalfa hay hand full-fed twice daily (Corn some- 
what limited first two months, but practically full-fed after that); plus 
block salt self-fed. This lot of cattle was fed in accordance with the 
frequent instructions given us by the Iowa Company making up this feed 
(Champion). This Champion Feed is manufactured by the Champion Mill- 
ing and Grain Company, Clinton, lowa. 


The hogs following the cattle were fed limited shelled corn, a fifth of 
a pound of 60% protein tankage per head daily, and sait, self-fed. These 
hogs in the cattle lots were compared to a dry lot group of hogs, self-fed 
shelled corn, tankage, and salt in separate feeders in figuring the feed 
credits due to each lot of cattle because of the hogs following. 


The work this year as in recent years was carried on in cooperation with 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association of which president A. Sykes of 
Ida Grove, Iowa, as Secretary, and H. A. Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, is Secretary. The Author was associated with 
Professors C. C. Culbertson, Q. W. Wallace, and W. E. Hammond in the 
prosecution of this experiment of 1924-25. 


Many folks attending our Cattle Feeders’ Hey days have suggested the 
further experimentation with molasses feed, Champion being suggested by 
some, in order to learn more about the possible profits to be secured from 
the use of a commercially mixed molasses feed made up mostly of cane 
molasses, usually over half, a considerable of molasses carrier, the ground 
and bolted screenings from flax and wheat, some cottonseed meal and other 
ingredients in minor quantities; this when it is fed as a partial substitute 
for corn, and as a complete substitute for the high protein linseed oilmeal, 
which we have found to be a profitable addition to our standard corn rations. 


This experiment, 1924-25, throws further light on the molasses feed 
purchasing problem. In this year the substitution of the molasses feed as 
fed decreased the gains, increased the feed requirements for the hundred 
pounds of gain, and increased the cost of gains rather markedly. It is to 
be noted here that the use of the Molasses feed caused a marked reduction 
in amount of corn grain consumed per steer daily, and usually corn is, re- 
sults considered, when well balanced, our cheapest fattening feed. 


It is well to note, see Table XV, that the cattle fed Champion molasses 
feed were off feed to some extent for about eight days in the fourth month 
of feeding; very little trouble, however, was experienced with the standard 
corn belt fed group III in keeping them on feed. It is our opinion that the 
group (X) receiving Champion molasses feed would have done better had 
linseed oilmeal been included in their ration, but inasmuch as the manu- 
facturer did not care to use linseed oilmeal with his lot of cattle, we carried 
these steers on as per his instructions. 
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The weights, gains, and feeding record together with the cost am gains 
and other pertinent data is given herewith in Table XV. 


TABLE XV.—MOLASSES FEED (CHAMPION) VERSUS STANDARD CORN 
BELT RATION IN THE FATTENING TWO-YEAR-OLD STEERS. 


(Nov. 13, 1924—Mar. 28, 1925.) 


Seven 980-Pound Steers in a Lot—Five Hogs Following Figures on Single 
Average Steer Basis (Pounds and Dollars). 


Group aiumber 0-025 5 «ab Ab ae ee a ae Ce eee VI x 
Alfalfa 
hay Molasses 
check. feed. 
AY.” Initiates Wtiok, cay Aik ess ac ee eas Pn ee eee Pap) 977.76 975.00 
Av. final WEE. Bae vines eos Mn et eee alae tes eee ee eG 1378.57 1300.00 
AV Cally; SE aI ee hee eee Ge ee ne Ee Tae tae 2.969 2.407 
Initial “cost? Der] Cw terete eee oe ee ae 8.08 8.08 
Av. daily feed 
Shelled “Corts Gas Cree ee ee ee oer hE ete 101 
Linseed: Oilmeale ass davstetet cies et eae See ee eee ee ee 1.500 
Molasses -feed 7. co .us goa po ots Ot eh a ee ee sina eee as 203 
Al fal fae Nay Sees ee it a ee ee Le Oe 7.395 : 8.737 
Block<<Salt iSo2ag care hg sie hoe ee Eee ee .025 .016 
Feed required for cwt. gain . 
Shelled. - Cornase ces ai hoes Oo ee Cee ee ee ie Secaoeines ofa 711.44 585.72 
Tzinseed ~~ OLlMeaA A LES s ee te er tee ceca) eae te eae ee ae 50.52 ame 
Molasses = £660 ©.i8e.dce Peep Ses Sneek he ee ee eT ee 257.65 
Alfaifa Rayne s2 eee a Se ea ee eae 249.06 362.90 
Block-\ Salt. %s cn poate cee ee ie ee aes Se Oe CS eee .83 .67 
Cost of feeds, cwt. gain : 
Hxcludin ge "NOLS i. 2 he ee chai stole eke tan oe eae 18.44 20.91 
Feed saved per cwt. gain on steers by hogs 
Shelled “corn (ef SiS ees ee AS eee eee “28.64 46.12 
"TANnkag’ 6 “aii Mies Fhe Sebo eae aes Le oe ee ce ee 2.70 4.80 
Net cost feed cwt. gains.steers 
Crediting = *SPiGk-Wp 2s ee a ee ees ee dene tee eee 17.76 19.80 
Creditinge hoe. 2ainse@313-25 vices ee ie ee ee =a" 6 97 18.78 
Necessary selling price steers per cwt. to break-even, Ames 
HIXcliding’ HOLS? TACs to eeels ob eatin tol eiere, ee rere ene Ree 11.09 11.29 
Crediting = Spick=Up’? vas echo eters = ane ter apelere tie tone edcle ate ete een 10.89 11.01 
Creditinge. hoe gains: .@ 2913020 eee. eters oe eee ee 10.66 10.75 
Chicago selling price on steers per cwt. actual............ 11.60 - 11.25 
Net’ selling-value- at) AMES Perec wtens fee ise ee es eee ee 10.75 10.34 
Margin per steer over feed cost 
Bxcluding = ROSS) i.%0 Melee wis seer aee Soa orate eee eens eee —4.69 —12.28 
loss loss 
Creditinge ,pick=up 7} ib liecsie see Ge es Sete ee ee —1.96 —8.67 
loss loss 
Creditinge” hog-2ains “@ S135 eect eee eee ee 1gat oes 
oss 
Alfalfa hay; percentare “refused cicciccs be ieee ree a we teen 2.66 1.89 


Feed prices: Shelled corn, $1.14 per bu., or $41.42 per ton (14% moisture 
basis); other feeds ton basis: linseed oilmeal, $48; molasses feed, $40; alfalfa 
hay, $20; block salt, $20. Initial cost feeder steers $8.08 per hundredweight 


Ames feed lot. : 


The selling, shipping and slaughter data are given herewith in 
Table XVI. 


TABLE XVI.—MOLASSES FEED (CHAMPION) RATION VERSUS STAND- 
ARD CORN BELT RATION. 


Selling, Shipping and Slaughter Data. 


TI06 NO. Se co ee, A ee ae can He a VI x 
Alfalfa 
hay Champion 
check molasses 
lot. feed. 


Actual-selline-valtie- -CRIGALO, “DeTHCW.. ec siecle Caaek ee $11.60 $11.25 
Shipping cost per cwt. (represents the difference between 

Chicago selling [shrunk] and Ames net [unshrunk] values 

Per LOWLY Were HAS eee aa ae ere fo Oculus erate anes Seen .85 91 
Selling’ price; Net. Ames.“ pers CWlors oie ane alse, oie eee. Siecattas siebenaus 10.75 10.34 
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TABLE XVI—Concluded. 


PIO te IO ogo s sigs ata uiete so aik EA 2 th cee RE cee Ny RN Na a VI N 
Alfalfa 
hay Champion 
check molasses 
lot. feed. 


Shrinkage enroute (Ames to Chicago) Mar. 28,* 1925 to 
Mar. 30, 1925** 


eC UCAC aC DOUNGS) sia stesete eis a, bist cle ys whe ntele cides Sean deme Mee 45.71 51.43 
LEQSEEEY Sn eS OA 9 RR CT aaa ER loo Os RR ee Rae Ra Or 3.02 3.96 
Dressing percentage, cold weights: Based on Chicago 


RCE OS eats iste a Its, Ch oP een re ee eo. aE eS ieee a die RES 64.13 63.73 


* Final group weight on loading day, single weight. 
** Chicago group weight. 


The relative value of the Champion Molasses Feed as used: in this year’s 
experiment is given in Table XVII which follows. . 


TABLE XVII.—RELATIVE VALUE OF THE CHAMPION MOLASSES FEED 
USED IN 1924-25 EXPERIMENT. 


(Figured by comparing Champion Lot X of cattle with the Standard Corn Belt 
Lot VI to which it is directly comparable.) 


What. one could afford to pay for the various 
feeds and still make as much margin per steer 
as the check Lot VI to which compared. The 
check lot returned a margin of $—1.96 over and 
above feed costs after crediting pick-up but 
the molasses fed Lot X-.showed a still greater 
loss or $—8.67 on the same basis; here is a 
difference of $6.71 which represents how much 
must be taken off from the molasses feed cost 
as fed to the average steer. 


The feeds used, Lot Lot or Lot 


VI* xe >, 
CONS WEN NICSE lier ey 0 gi a bar tipgh ST re oe $1.16 $1.16 $0.96 
Linseed oilmeal (ton).... $48.00 heres” Ah bags oe 
Molasses feed (ton)..... Saws con $23.99 $40.00 
Aifalfa “hay (ton) ...."... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 


BOC SG1C* (000 ) tgs eels ee $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 


* In this test the corn in the standard corn belt ration lot (VI) was charged 
at $1.16 per bushel, but in the molasses feed lot (X) the corn, in order to have 
permitted the steers to bring the same margin as the standard corn belt fed 
group of steers, this over feed costs, would have had to have been bought at 
96 cents per bushel; or, putting the matter differently, the molasses feed. 
champion, cost $40 per ton, but one could have afforded to pay oly $23.99 per 
ton for it if he would have reaped the same margin per steer over feed costs. 
as experienced with the standard corn belt ration (Lot VI). 


A word of explanation in regard to Table XVII is in order. The com- 
bination of prices as given for Lot VI and-X at the bottom of this table are 
such as will insure, under the conditions of this experiment, that all of the 
steers in both groups, namely VI and X, return the same margin per steer 
over feed costs, or namely a loss of $1.96 per head in the case of Lot VI as 
well as in the case of Lot X. As the feeds were charged in the experiment 
proper Lot X returned a loss margin of $8.67 per head. This means then 
that oLt X showed a loss og $8.67 per steer as contrasted with a loss of only 
$1.96 per steer in Lot VI, when the feed prices used were as follows: shelled 
corn, $1.16 per bushel; linseed oilmeal, $48.00 per ton; Champion Molasses 
Feed, $40.00 per ton; alfalfa hay, $20.00 per ton; block salt, $20.00 per ton. 

If, however, the shelled corn in Lot X had been bought for $0.96 a bushel 
then the results would have shown the same margin per steer, or namely 
only a loss of $1.96 rather than $8.67,—in other words the same as in Lot 
VI where the corn was charged at $1.16 per bushel. Figured another way, 
if Molasses Feed had been bought for $23.99 leaving the corn, linseed oil- 
meal, hay and block salt at the prices given then Lot X would have shown 
the same margin as Lot VI. Of course linseed oilmeal was not fed in Lot 
X but it was fed in Lot VI, and was charged at $48.00 in that lot. In this 
connection it may be well to mention that we feel that Molasses Feed, Cham- 
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pion, Tarkio, or other of a similar grade would show up better if linseed 
oilmeal was fed along with it. It appears however that such a suggestion 
on their part might interfere with their sales argument; anyhow such feed- 
ing is not recommended to the general purchaser. At any rate in this ex- 
periment Molasses feed cost $40.00 but it proved to be worth only $23.99 
per ton. 

The dressing percentage covering three years’ results with Champion 
Molasses feed showed 61.7 as compared to 61.5 per cent with the Standard 
“Home Grown Ration” plus the good protein supplement, linseed oilmeal, 
a very close race. On the other hand the “Home Grown Ration” cattle 
shrank 55.3 pounds per head going to market, Ames to Chicago, a little over 
300 miles, whereas the Champion Feed Fed cattle shrank more than 10 
per cent more, or 62.2 pounds per steer. 

In our work with molasses feeds we have made nine comparisons at 
the Iowa station, wherein six different makes or kinds of molasses feeds 
have been used, these in most instances having been fed according to the 
instructions given us by the molasses feed manufacturers. The molasses 
feeds have differed considerably in composition and quality, but in the main 
we have used straight alfalfa-molasses mixtures, as well as mixtures made 
up of ground screening, molasses, cottonseed meal, peat (sometimes in- 
cluded) and other ingredients. 


INDIANA STATION RESULTS LIKEWISE UNFAVORABLE, 


Our results are in accord with those secured at the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station in that in no instance did the feeding of molasses feed, 
bought at current prices, prove a profitable venture when compared to stand- 
ard corn belt rations made up of shelled corn, linseed or cottonseed meal, 
clover or alfalfa hay, corn silage, and salt, these ingredients being fed in 
economically favorable combinations. 

In the two tests carried on at the Indiana station, some years ago, with 
Champion molasses feed it was shown that the standard Indiana ration, 
consisting almost entirely of home-grown feeds in both instances—two dif- 
ferent years—gave much the better results. 

It is our suggestion that if one uses a molasses feed such as Champion 
or Tarkio, that better results will be secured in the way of profits, or less- 
ened losses, if some linseed oilmeal is included in the ration, so as to better 
balance up the corn and molasses feed, both of which feeds are “lacking in 
protein” from the steer fattening standpoint. Cottonseed, of course, may be 
used in place of linseed, although we prefer the first mentioned unless there 
is a rather wide devergence in price. However, for one who has plenty of 
corn available to be fed along with good leguminous hay, corn silage, oil- 
meal and salt, the liberal use of ‘‘ ‘screenings’ molasses feeds’”’ such as Cham- 
pion, or Tarkio, or the Alfalfa-Molasses mixtures is economically warranted 
only when the molasses feed price is relatively quite low as compared to 
corn and oilmeal. 

EFFICIENCY POINTERS. _ 

After all to be successful in the cattle feeding business one must use 
the most efficient methods of feeding and management. The feeding game 
is hazardous enough even for those who’are skilled in the buying, feeding 
and selling game. 

In order to get the.most out of the cattle feeding one must utilize the 
manure to proper advantage. The manure is a great asset and oftentimes 
represents all of the profit, if any, home grown corn belt feeds such as corn 
grain, corn silage, clover hay, alfalfa hay, whole soy beans (concentrate), 
and other similar feeds, should be depended upon if the maximum of profits 
are to be secured. Such feeds as these, however, need some balancing, and 
efficient supplements which may be eeonomically secured under our present 
condition to feed along with these feeds consist of linseed oilmeal, cotton- 
seed meal, home grown whole soy beans, and sometimes soy bean oilmeal. 
Linseed oilmeal we have found to be superior to cottonseed meal. Whether 
or not whole soy beans (seed) shall be grown is a question for the farmer 
to decide. The whole soybeans can be counted upon to be approximately 
as valuable as cottonseed meal. Soy bean oilmeal, on the other hand, is 
somewhat more valuable than the whole soy beans. , 
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In the corn belt year in and year out there is no better concentrate 
than corn grain for the fattening of cattle, everything considered,—the 
efficiency of it, as well as the economy. To attempt to replace corn grain 
with molasses, cane or beet, or molasses feeds are used in very small quanti- 
ties, and are bought at a price certainly not greater than that of corn. | 


Molasses feeds that carry some 50 per cent or so of molasses together 
with a liberal quantity of wheat screenings, neither of which are equal to 
corn when fed in quantities of any liberality, should not be expected to be 
equal to the good farm grown corn in feeding value when said corn is 
properly balanced by leguminous hay and sufficient of the best protein con- 
centrates. . 


The superior cattle roughages are the leguminous hays such as red 
clover and alfalfa, together with corn silage. We must remember, however, 
that corn silage is not an efficient cattle feed unless it is properly balanced 
with such superior balancing feeds as linseed oilmeal or cottonseed meal, 
or a happy combination of the two, or some of the other concentrates which 
we have heretofore talked about. It must be remembered also that when 
corn silage is used that a dry roughage may well be allowed such as a small 
amount of oat straw or better still a leguminous hay. If the cattle have 
all of the corn silage they want twice daily they will eat very little of these 
dry roughages, say not more than one-tenth of fifteen of the total roughage 
consumption. 


Timothy hay on the other hand is a very poor roughage and should not 
be used for the fattening of cattle that are to be made prime; it fits in better 
for the stocking of cattle or for the carrying of horses. Mixed hay is valu- 
able in proportion to the amount of leguminous hay which it contains. The 
more timothy in it the less valuable it is. 


MINERALS, FEEDING PAID, 


Our work with mineral feeding in the fattening of steers has shown that 
a mineral mixture was profitably fed with a ration consisting of shelled 
corn, corn silage, linseed oilmeal, alfalfa hay and salt. A good mixture of 
minerals, which we have found to be acceptable, is made up of limestone 50 
pounds, a bone product, preferable spent bone black 50 pounds; total 100 
pounds. To each 100 pounds of this mixture add from % to 1 ounce of 
potassium iodide, and mix thoroughly. Two year old steers in our experi- 
ence can handle one to two ounces of this mixture per head per day to ad- 
vantage. We would suggest the allowance of one ounce for yearlings, and 
from one-half to two-thirds of an ounce for calves. We have found that 
the mixture may be well fed upon the corn silage or even upon the grain. 


WHAT ABOUT OATS? 


The use of a small amount of oats in the getting of cattle on feed is 
considered good practice, but the continuance of the oats in the ration after 
the first month or so has been found to be inadvisable under our experi- 
mental conditions. Our work was done with whole oats which is the prep- 
aration usually used, because grinding is not being resorted to on the aver- 
age farm for beef cattle. Oats seem to have a somewhat higher value for 
calves than they do for older cattle, but even at that they do not have a 
value anywhere near equal to that of corn in the carrying of calves. Of 
course, the heavier the oats the more valuable they are pound for pound, 
hence oats weighing 40 pounds to the bushel, as they do up in Canada, are 
much more valuable than oats weighing 29 or 30 pounds are often found 
in the poor oats section of the Southern United States. When we realize 
that Iowa and Illinois oats carry about 25 per cent of hull, and that this 
hull is not any more valuable than oat straw, we can readily perceive that 
the other 75 per cent, the meat of the whole grain (the kernel or groat), 
which is about the same in feeding value as good sound corn cannot pos- 
sibly make the oats on the whole show up to be as valuable as our good 
old Indian corn. The oats hull represents too much wastage. 
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BRIEF EPITOME OF CATTLE FEEDING ESSENTIALS. 


Now that our time is about up, and our space in the Year Book about 
exhausted, we think it entirely appropriate that we close this revised paper 
with a few paragraphs that we wrote some years ago, and which are still 
as orthodox and as true as ever: It is well for the cattle feeder, old and 
new to always bear in mind that the steer finishing business to be made eco- 
nomically successful is a very complicated process, and requires much skill 
in (a) purchasing or producing feeders, (2) shipping and handling prepara- 


tory to final feeding to marketable finish, (c) selecting and utilizing the- 


proper feeds such as silage, hay and grains both of basla and of supplemen- 
tal-nature, (d) proper manipulation of the feeds during the feeding period 
as in relation to amounts of grain, supplements, silage and hay used, (e) 
determining the length of the feeding period most opportune under the local 
conditions, (f) carrying to the most profitable weights and finish, because 
in some years heavy, fat cattle are relatively high and vice versa, (g) and in 
shipping and marketing to best advantage. 

The cattle feeder to be most successful must ever and anon keep study- 
ing his conditions and most of all keep changing his methods to best meet 
the new, different, but constantly appearing conditions that alter the situa- 
tion continuously. 

What is good practice today may be bad tomorrow; watch the crowd but 
don’t necessarily follow. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: -Now we have with us, ladies and gentlemen, 
the President of the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, Mr. Bestor, and he will 
talk a little while to you on the agricultural outlook. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 
H. Paut Bestor, Federal Land Bank, St. Louis. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, DELEGATES TO THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN: It is a great pleasure to talk to you again, to see you with 
more cheerful faces than I think I have seen in any audience in Illinois in 
late years. You know, during the last few years it looked as though the 
farmer would have as perpetual a frown on his face as has the citizen of 
New York City. Most of us felt about as mournful as if we had just finished 
reading a story in Scribner’s, but things have changed and we are feeling 
more happy, more prosperous and more optimistic for the future. And, 


it is right and just that we should. It is right that you should, especially - 


living in such a wonderful fertile country as the central section of Illinois, 
those of you who are fortunate enough to farm here. 

During the last few years there were plenty of men who wanted to tell 
us this and that as to the causes for our troubles and they told us all about 
hard times, whether they knew anything about it or not, and there were a 
great many of them who had panaceas for all of the farmers’ diseases, and 
so at the present time there are also a great many people who want to tell 
us how we may be prosperous and they want to tell us how prosperous we 
are going to be, and they want to tell us that we are here in a period of 
prosperity, and that everlasting happiness stands in front of us. Well, I 
believe it does to a certain extent. I believe we are entering into a period of 
prosperity. Everything indicates at the present time that fertile land will 
become more valuable, that land of low fertility will be less valuable, that 
the thousands and thousands of acres of marginal land which went into 
cultivation during the war will go back to non-cultivation, or else there will 
be a readjustment where some of the land may have to be used for other 
purposes. This is intensified, perhaps, by the tax situation. 

From our viewpoint, the most sinister phrase in the present note of 
prosperity is the taxation note. You men no doubt have watched taxes in- 
crease in the last few years fifty, seventy-five, one, two and three hundred 
per cent in many instances. As I see it, this is the most serious menace 
to the prosperity of the future, and as far as I can tell, unless there is some- 
thing done about it, it is only a question of a short length of time when the 
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individual ownership of farm lands will be impossible. We hope that that 
time will never come, however; other things may operate against it. . 


TYPE OF CREDIT NEEDED IN FARMING. 


‘Now, I have only a few minutes, and I am going to cut out all of my 
speech but one phase, and that is a phase which you will probably soon tire 
of hearing; that is the phase of the credit of the farmer and the type of 
credit which is suitable to him. We all know and it is generally conceded 
that there has been an abundance of credit given in the last few years, but 
I think you will agree with me that the great trouble with the credit was 
given to the farmer was that it was never suited to meet the needs of the 
farmer’s particular business. 

I want to speak particularly about the method of making loans on 
farms. You probably have heard that first mortgages now on American 
farms range from ten to twelve billion dollars. The sum is staggering, and 
the interest charge against the American farmer for that purpose is almost 
beyond belief. Now, the time has come when it has been demonstrated 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the old type of loan,—and you will 
pardon me for making the statement,—on farm land, a loan of from five 
to ten years, is inadequate, obsolete and has no business on the present, 
modern day farm. The amortized loan which was adopted one hundred and 
fifty years ago in Europe which was adopted in this country through the 
Federal Farm Loan Act eight years ago, has proven absolutely that it is 
the type of loan that suits the farmers’ needs. Now, I don’t care whether 
you have made a loan through a joint stock bank, a Federal land bank or 
anything. else, but if the man who recognizes the fact that the amortized 
loan is the only loan for the farmers’ needs, should study the conditions of 
making loans. There is no other business in the world operated on the 
system of slow returns that would make the type of loan that the farmer 
makes. Borrowing money, of course, is a proper business where it can be 
obtained advantageously and to good results. Every institution believes in 
borrowing money where they can see it pay its way back. 


SHORT TIME LOANS INADEQUATE. 


Now, gentlemen, placing a five or a ten year loan on a farm is a crime. 
It is a crime because the man who borrows that money does not have the 
least idea of what conditions will be when that'‘loan comes due. He does 
not know whether interest rates are going to be high or low, or even avail- 
able or whether his equity in the farm is going to enable him to finance a 
new loan. You may say that five per cent money is always available in 
Illinois. It was not four years ago that hardly any money was available. 
It looks like we are headed for prosperous times now, but we don’t know 
what the situation will be ten years from now. 

I had an example yesterday where a man who purchased a farm in 
1920 for $30,000 paid $10,000 down and made a mortgage for five years to 
an old loan company, and the loan is now due and he has to borrow the 
money. There is no reason why that system should have been used in the 
first place. Now, he didn’t make any money and his loan is due. Where 
can he get the money? He can’t get it from the land bank because he has 
not much of an equity left; he can’t get it any place. In most instances 
that man is going to lose what little money he saved during his lifetime, 
because-he didn’t have a loan that suited his needs. I stand flat footed on 
the proposition that no man has a right to jeopardize himself and family 
by making that kind of a mortgage. Since the organization. of the amortized 
loan the Federal Farm Loan banks have loaned to the American farmer 
$1,500,000,000, and it is my opinion that had this loan been in effect in 1919 
and 1920 that from the farmers’ standpoint the situation would not have 
been nearly so severe as it was. It would not have solved all the problems, 
of course, but it would have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
would have tided them over this period of depression. 

An amortized loan precludes the necessity of any refinancing possibility. 
That very thing has lost many farms. One of the reasons for the birth of 
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the Federal Farm Loan system was to absorb the shocks in time of depres- 
sion, and it has at the present time for farmers who have heavy loans on 
their farms. As to the stability of the twelve Federal banks, they all stand 
back of their bonds and they have over $45,000,000 in liquid assets, and not 
one penny of their resources was touched because of loss. The Federal 
land bank of St. Louis is an institution of $79,000,000 and operates in every 
county in the State of Illinois. I am not here boosting the bank, but I am 
here boosting the amortized loan, because I think it is high time we 
adopted it. 

Just a day or two ago one of these examples came to my attention. A 
widow called me up one afternoon not long ago on long distance and she 
told me that her husband died not long before and left her and the children 
with a farm and she found out that there was a five year loan on the farm 
that was due. He paid a high price for it in 1920, and she wanted to know 
where she could get a loan. We couldn’t make her a loan; the estate was 
in such shape we couldn’t make it anyway. You see, from that one stand- 
point alone, unless you are well fixed, so you won’t have to worry, you can 
not afford to take a loan that will come due after you die. An amortized 
loan is never due; it pays itself off. All your family has to do is to keep 
the payments up. I don’t believe that the average farmer knows what the 
condition of affairs is and what the difference in loans is, or he would not 
stand for the other loan. 

Some of you men may say you can get loans a little cheaper from the 
other fellow. That may be true. You may get a loan at five, but the Federal 
Land Bank has to charge five and a half, because in order to get the money 
it has to float bonds, and you have to pay high interest on long term money. 
However, in the long run the amortized loan is cheaper at five and a half 
than your five per cent loan. iP 

Maybe you think I am talking too much about this, but I believe that 
one of the best things possible for the farmer who has to make a loan is to 
make a loan knowing that you will not have to refinance it. Now, I think 
you will agree with me that there comes a time when everybody has to bor- 
row some money, and you men have to go to your local bankers and see 
them, and you know how nice you have totalk to the banker. You have to 
talk to him very nearly as nicely as Rastus did when he was brought up 
before Judge Nelson in Memphis. The judge said to Rastus, “Rastus, you 
are charged with beating up your wife.” ‘Yes, sir; I reckon I done it; no- 
body else did.” “Well,” said the judge, “Tell me how it happened.” Rastus 
said, “It was just this here way. I come home on Saturday night and Mandy 
didn’t have no supper for me, and I says, ‘Mandy, where is my supper?’ She 
says, ‘You go along nigger, you get your own supper.’” “Well,” said the 
judge, “You hit her then, did you?’ “No, sir,” said Rastus, “I didn’t hit her 
then. I reached down in my pocket and I gave her a four-bit piece to buy 
me some supper, and you know, Judge, that girl took that four bits and 
went out and got a drink.” ‘‘Well,’ said the judge, “did you hit her then?” 
“No, sir,” said Rastus, “I didn’t hit her then. I says, ‘Look here girl, if you 
don’t stop swearing at me and go and get my supper, I am going to take you 
before Judge Nelson.’ She said, ‘What was that you said? You mean you 
all is going to take me before that worthless no count Judge Nelson.’ Well, 
that is when I hit her, Judge.” [Laughter.] 

If we all knew the right thing to do we probably could get the 
money from the banker, but the banks are not themselves in a good position. 
How many second mortgages do they own and how many farms do they 
own. ~Now, all those loans should have been amortized loans, 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, 


There is another thing: In 1923 Congress passed an act called the 
Agricultural Credit Act, and-in that they organized what is known as Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. Those twelve intermediate banks are organized for 
the purpose of furnishing what the name indicates, intermediate credit, to 
the farmers. These twelve banks have a loan capacity of $600,000,000. As 
a general thing they are supposed to assist in co-operative marketing. 
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Recently I was present in Washington at a session of the President’s 
Agricultural Commission and the matter was brought up that the farmers 
generally did not know much about the bank and at the suggestion of the 
chairman we told them we would try to tell the farmers what the banks 
were for. They have not been utilized much in Illinois. The officers of the 
Federal Land Bank in St. Louis are the officers of this bank. During the 
first year we advanced five or six million dollars to the farmers. 


They function in three ways: first, in making advances to co-operative 
associations on warehouse receipts, on staple commodities, the rate last fall 
being 4 per cent to the associations. Another way in which they operate is 
by discounting farmers’ notes, with a maturity of from six months to nine 
months for country banks, or for agricultural credit associations. Now, 
an agricultural credit corporation is rather a new thing. However, it may 
be a live stock company, a loan company or any other co-operative market- 
ing agency. They can start out with a capital of $10,000 and discount seven 
times their capital with the Intermediate Credit Bank. There are about 
eight or ten in Illinois now. The other way they operate is by Productive 
Credit Corporations. 


You men in this great organization have worked out a lot of things and 
are now working out a lot of things which help to make permanent pros- 
perity; the same thing is true of other organizations. The colleges and the 
agricultural department have done wonderful work in the last ten years in 
assisting to solve many of the problems. As I said, one of the paramount 
things that the bank is called upon to solve is the protective credit problem. 
We tried an experiment last year accepting ordinary chattel mortgages 
as additional collateral, and we loaned some million to a million and a half 
dollars, but strange to relate, we got it all back. Nobody was quite so sur- 
prised aS we were. We did not want to loan that money; we did not want 
to enter that kind of business. We thought that was the craziest thing we 
ever heard of, but we attempted it. We were as careful as we could and 
the men who had charge of these credit corporations were careful, and we 
loaned that money at five per cent and got away with it very nicely. 


I don’t think the problem is solved, however. I do think this, that the 
solution of the proposition of protective credit can be accomplished so that 
the farmer can use what collateral he has to the best advantage, so he can 
work his collateral, so that he can get some funds and so that the work 
he is doing in the field will amount to something, whether through crop 
insurance or not. I believe it is one of the things which Is going to help 
to make permanent our future. : 


I don’t want you to think I am pessimistic because I mentioned taxes 
a while ago. I have every confidence in the present as well as in the future 
outlook, and I believe we are going to have prosperity. I don’t want to 
see waves of depression and then prosperity, but prosperity all the time, 
and I don’t think there is any question but what the greatest prosperity of 
all will be in the country where you have the fertile soil, where the fertility 
is kept up and where it is natural fertility. 

In closing let me say that I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
talk to you, and if any of you are interested in the question of farm credit 
as we are handling it in the Sixth District, I will be very glad to help you. 
I thank you. £ 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Before adjourning, please let me announce that 
cars have been provided for those who care to tour the city and you will find 
them waiting for you outside the door. 

We will now adjourn until 7:30 o’clock this evening. 


Whereupon a recess was taken until 7:30 P. M., February 19, 1925. 
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THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


February 19, 1925, 7:30 o’Clock P. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. | 


PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will begin our program with a Reading 
by Miss Olive Mapes. 
Reading ny .k oe ee ee eae safeties Sicts 6 oe Le eee Miss Olive Mapes 
Men’s* Chorus: isk). oe AG a Cee eee tae ee Orchestra Accompaniment 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Now, ladies and gentlemen, I take pleasure 
in introducing to you Mrs. S. E. Bradt, who will introduce the speaker. 

MRS. BRADT: LApiIgEsS AND GENTLEMEN: I attended the State Conven- 
tion of the Women’s Clubs of Illinois last year, and I fell in love with one 
of the speakers there, the one who talked about Art in its Relation to the 
Nation, and when I came home I told the family about her and why I fell 
in love with her, and I am going to tell you too. I said “She has a mind 
like a man” and that was as high a compliment as I could pay her. When 
we were planning our program this year we found that Dr. Rowena Morse 
Mann, who has been living in the east a large part of the time was going 
to be in Chicago this month and she kindly consented to speak for us, and 
SO we are very happy to have her with us tonight. 


THE NATION’S OUTLOOK. 


Dr. ROWENA Morse Mann, New York City. 


My Dear Frienps: ‘Where are we going” is the very question that was 
put to me by the director of this program. If we are to find where we are 
going in America and in our American civilization, it might be wise to find 
out where we have come from and a little about 
what has happened along the way and where we 
are today. There are interesting developments 
in our country, which if you will allow me, I will 
survey here, inadequate as such a survey must be. — 


Let us take an inventory. Since the days of 
Darwin, University men and scientists outside of 
academic walls have gradually advanced the cause 
of knowledge, until today one of the fundamen- 
tal sanctions of common men is thoroughly under- 
mined. Few men now fear the anathemas of the 
clergy about the awful punishment in the life to 
come. The clergy that for a thousand years 
spoke with authority is losing its hold upon men. 
There has been no successor to Henry Ward 
Beecher, much as the country has needed another 
Beecher. The churches are agencies now of so- 
cial betterment. They do not appeal to men 
strongly on the “after life.” The preacher is a 
professional man like other professional men. He 
Dr. Rowena Morse Mann. leads because of his character and the wisdom of 

his social methods. Science has robbed him of 
the divinity that once hedged him about. Science has taken away the 
mystery that once ruled so large a proportion of men. Millions of people 
have ceased to feel one of the great sanctions. Having taken away so great 
a means of stabilizing society, does it not concern University men and 
scientists to return an equivalent? ; 


Of similar import is the fact that during the three generations since 
William Lloyd Garrison’s great agitation, the State has pretty nearly lost 
its grip upon society. In order to arouse men to the necessity of destroying 
the great economic wrong of slavery, the State was brought more and more 
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into disrepute. The State had permitted itself to become the shield of 
slavery. The Nation was likewise suffering from the same dangerous alli- 
ance with a.great social wrong. But as the Nation finally broke the hold 
of slavery upon its leaders, the Nation came out of the agitation with high 
moral prestige. Lincoln’s work and death democratized and hallowed the 
Nation. 

Even if Garrison had not lived, the effect of two or three firmly lodged 
preconceptions of our life would have brought the State to its ultimate 
weakness. The delicate balancing of powers among three departments of 
all our state governments has the effect of undermining all sense of respons- 
ibility on the part of officers of the State. A governor may “pass the buck’ 
as we irreverently say. The legislature, in deference to the supposed views 
of its constituencies, may likewise shirk responsibility. And the courts 
may, and do, avoid responsibility. The Fathers of the American democracy 
were so disgusted with the results of corrupt: personal leadership in 
_ eighteenth-century Britain, that they went to the opposite extreme of trying 
to set up a system of laws instead of a system of responsible men. But 
laws do not operate automatically. One might cite scores of instances to 
prove that the most important laws ever enacted in the United States had 
not been enforced. The effect of non-enforcement was fatal to the cause 
sought, for example, the failure to enforce the Sherman Anti-trust law. 

We now begin to see that the elaborate division of powers and careful 
distribution of authority is failing, failing above all in the old States that 
once held so complete a sway over the emotions and lives of men. In the 
old Eastern States the failure to enforce prohibition is daily weakening the 
States. There must be some person, some leader who both knows what 
modern life requires and who will take responsibility for acting, even 
against the apparent will of the majority. Such men have not been trained 
in the Universities. The law schools set up legal practitioners, men who 
can “find themselves” in the maze of intricacies that now dominate the legal 
profession. Machine politics does not train such leaders, for the masters 
of political organizations seek ever to know how best to combine race 
groups in the great cities or appeal to old prejudices in the country. Their 
aim is to keep their crowd in office and incidentally to make fortunes out of 
“the game.” The distribution of powers has weakened the State; the failure 
of higher education and -the failure of party politics have still aurbner 
hastened the decay of the State. 

Society can not long endure a process of undermining the very eerertone 
upon which organized society rests. That is exactly what our system has 
been subjected to since the Jackson epoch. But there is yet another aspect 
of the process. During the constitutional period, Americans set up the 
practice of requiring every representative to be a citizen of the district for 
which he spoke and voted in representative assemblies. This appeared to be 
democratic at the time. It was intended to thwart the control of legisla- 
tion by groups of powerful men who might set up candidates for as many 
districts as they could finance in an election; people feared powerful eco- 
nomic groups and sought to democratize representation. The outcome has 
been to enable small minorities in the constituencies to control the repre- 
sentatives of great masses of men who can not make a business politics. The 
representative pays heed ever to his district. He will rob the Nation as a 
whole in order to enrich his constituents. He has lost character as a man; 
he has failed as a legislator; there is no incentive for him to study. Such 
a representative is the natural subject of a boss; he is in part the cause of 
the political machine. Nothing, in my judgment, has more weakened the 
fibre of our State and National legislatures than just this fact. It is a 
calamity. 

I have indicated two very serious developments of the last three gene- 
rations of American history, the break down of the sanction of the clergy, 
the church, the absence of all fear of the penalties of the life to come; and 
the break-down of the morale of the State, its social and its political inhibi- 
tions. Men no longer fear God nor tremble in the presence of the State. 
The preacher is just a man; the governor and the local judge are mere poli- 
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ticians. Reverence has gone. In part this was inevitable. When science 
discovers truth and lays the foundation of vast social betterment, all men 
must be grateful, even if it undermines the faith of the masses. In so far 
as this state of things is due to misconceptions of the proper methods of 
democracy, it has not been necessary. When men find that their political 
conceptions have failed, it is the business of education, both in institutions 
and in political organization to abandon false and set up better methods. 
Democracy can not long function when its leadership fails. The elaborate 
machine system is a legation of responsible leadership. Jt is a truism in 
our life that leadership has been failing with us now for thirty or forty 
years. Where both religious and political guidance fails, revolutions breed. 
There is no help for it. France and Russia are the outstanding examples. 
Shall the United States invite such a catastrophe? That is the query, I 
have hoped to have everyone present this evening contemplate. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


If the American Nation is to escape, there must be training for citizen- 
ship of young men and women. We attempt to train them in Universities 
but three-fourths of our divinity students realize their dilemma. Somehow 
they do not find a way forward. Three-fourths of our law school students 
feel the hopelessness of the political situation, but they are not trained to 
be physicians to society. The vast majority of our undergraduates care 
more for a grandstand football exhibition than they do for the fortunes of 
either State of Nation. Yet the Universities and the Colleges receive hun- 
dreds of millions annually for the very purpose of training leaders for 
society. It is the failure of both higher and more general education today 
that gives more occasion for uneasiness on the part of thoughtful men than 
any other thing. With American society surely drifting into disorder, with 
politics stalled and deadlocked, there is no generation of enthusiastic young 
men and women to help us to a sane reform. The national situation is 
distressing, public opinion is chaotic; and every economic group is seeking 
to help itself at the cost of us all.. Under such pressure the poor security 
the bosses give must soon fail. 

Besides, the Nation embraces elements of strength and weakness hard- 
ly imagined by most people generally counted well informed. In order to 
exploit the national resources more rapidly, our fathers imported European 
labor in unprecedented numbers. Unlike earlier immigrants, the later ones 
settled in the cities. Their labor enabled American industry to become the 
greatest industry in the world. But slowly and surely the hordes of immi- 
grants came to feel hostile toward their employers and sometimes the in- 
dustry itself. Then another element became involved. The sons of farm- 
ers hastened to the growing cities. In order to better their lots and com- 
pete with “foreigners” they organized into vast unions. These unions soon 
came to think that their interests took precedence over all other interests. — 
-And Labor, as it is called today, confronts employers with their cast num- 
bers and demands what it can get. The result is great blocks of unassimi- 
lated population and far flung organizations of workers, while for them- 
selves and against “foreigners” and “labor” the owners. of capital are also 
organized. 

Nobody is for the public. At one time the country sought immigrants 
from all lands. It was only sufficient to be poor and helpless. America was 
the asylum of the oppressed for a hundred years. Now business men wish 
fresh supplies of labor, but they fear the ideas that new laborers may bring 
with them. Now Labor unions bitterly oppose the importation of fresh sup- 
plies of labor, lest their employers prove too strong for them. They wish 
no new competitors in the field of their activities. And the Nation floun- 
ders. Loath to close its doors so long wide open, it is also loath to take in 
“anarchists.” Suddenly the democracy has grown afraid. Fear is a terrible 
master. 

The combination of industrial enterprise, vast resources and the labor 
of a new and active population has give us an industrial power unmatched 
in all the world. The industrial output in 1920 was something like seventy 
billions worth of goods. That is a greater wealth than the world has ever 
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known. The total property of Germany or France is hardly worth more 
than American industry creates in a single: year. But the very existence 
of this vast wealth constitutes one of the greatest problems of all history. 
It might not have been a problem, if the plants of industry had originally 
been scattered all over the country, at waterfalls, near coal mines, wherever 
railroads could best be focused for general social purposes. But the people 
were not aware of the need of any such distribution until it was too late to 
distribute its social power. Business built the system to suit their imme- 
diate not their ultimate needs. 

The consequence is that we have built vast cities, built Parises, Berlins 
and Londons, with all the risks, injustices and unavoidable hardships of 
life in a great city. Our legislators knew that Paris was the storm centre 
of Europe, that the millions of poor people gathered there had long been 
the pawns in revolutions. They knew that Bismarck had built a similar 
storm centre in Germany, with his Hohenzollerns, his Prussian absentee 
junkers, his snobbish prussion army officers and his newly rich industrial 
masters. Perhaps they did not know that this was one of the greatest 
opportunities, if not causes, of the great war. But it was a fundamental 
cause. With so much of fatal statesmanship before them, American law- 
makers and American business men reared their New Yorks and their Chi- 
cagos at places most convenient for them. 


CONDITIONS LEAD TO UNREST—NOT REMEDY. 


Nearly all the industrial wealth of the Nation is concentrated in a nar- 
row belt of city-covered land stretching from Boston to Minneapolis. So 
concentrated is this wealth that New York alone pays more income tax to 
the Federal treasury than do all the states of the South. This fact is of 
itself a sore problem. The poorest and the richest of the country are brought 
into close juxtaposition. The rich speak one tongue, the poor, in general, 
speak another. The rich have little enough wisdom to make vulgar dis- 
play; the poor are so miserable they can not avoid display. These displays 
and these contrasts are ever exaggerated. When there is work enough for 
all,.laboring men urge strikes; when there is too little work, employers 
resort to lock-outs, in the hope of saving high costs of production. In sum- 
mer working folk sometimes seem to be the happiest and the most reckless 
of men, the “happiest mortals on earth’, as some men would have us believe. 
In winter long lines of hungry proletarians.stand shivering in the cold wait- 
ing their turns at the coffee counter and this is free America. 

In the presence of these contrasts and without thought of danger, the 
railroads and builders of industry go on concentrating their vast plants, 
their huge banks and their commercial exchanges. The greater part of 
the real power of the country is thus placed within the easy reach of masses 
of men who must, in the nature of things, one day be unemployed and starv- 
ing. Unemployed and starving men can not be expected long to remain 
passive. There is but a short turn between starvation and revolution. In 
_ neither case does the worker, without work, stand to lose. He can not 
make his case much worse; it may be that he can improve it. A leader 
among labor groups said at a dinner recently, “‘the railroad terminals and 
the banks of a great city could be seized without the loss of twenty men’’. 
This may or it may not be a correct judgment. The fact that working peo- 
ple think such a thing possible ought to set men to thinking. ; 

And outside the cities, there are the farmers. For half a century, they 
have been declining in relative, and even actual, strength. Today they are 
the minority of the Nation. They grow the wheat of the country at a loss. 
The workers of the city eat bread at war prices. The farmer who owns his 
home has to sell it to pay taxes; the tenant who ought ever to plan to buy 
a home does not think of buying. The former owner of land is becoming 
a tenant. The tenant is becoming a day laborer. Vast tracts of farm land 
are falling into the hands of city-dwellers who have been able to gather from 
industry or trade the means to buy lands. Men who have stakes in the 
country decline in number every year. It is plainly a repetition of the 
awful evolution and that took place in Italy during the second and third 
centuries before Christ. This appears a very pessimistic view. Let the 
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optimist read the figures of the last census. There he will find the cause 
of agrarian unrest. 

But unrest does not usually bring remedies. The unrest of 1890 was 
great and ominous. It brought no solution. The lucky turn in the eco- 
nomic world saved the day for a time and later the great war set up a 
feverish prosperity only to plunge the farmer folk into still deeper despair. 
The old free farmer of the United States is disappearing; and thinking men 
seem not to concern themselves. Might not thoughtful men and women 
who care for our Nation seek to lend aid? Is it our business to remain 
contented with the policy of drift till all of us are pushed over the precipice? 

And, in the face of the city danger and the menace from the land, men 
talk of disfranchisement. There is growing feeling on the part of powerful 
men, especially among industrial leaders that democracy is a failure. Very 
many of these leaders seek openly to disfranchise the city majorities, their 
own laborers, in the hope of retaining control of the national economic life. 
And such men think to unite country folk against city workers and thus 
retain their power undisturbed. A great American statesman once warned 
the country that the coming of great cities would be the end of American 
democracy. Our leaders, ignoring that warning, now seek to avoid the con- - 
sequences by disfranchising great masses of people. It is proposed under 
the form of constitutional arrangements. Men’s faith in constitutions is 
to be subjected to still another strain by giving city majorities minority 
representation in legislatures. And the plan, already in operation in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, is to be made effective 
by appeal to the age-old dislike of country folk for city folk. Is this wis- 
dom? Is it not an appeal to disaster? 

May we not draw a lesson from our own history? From 1776 to 1861, 
the leaders for reactionary ideals in Virginia and the two Carolinas played 
this dangerous game. It was known to all that the masses of commonfolk 
in all these states were opposed to slavery and that, if they were allowed 
fair representation according to any democratic method, they would surely 
abolish the “institution”. In each of these states the owners of property, 
in the main slave property, were able to prevent the people from getting a 
majority in any of the legislatures. In the greatest struggle that ever took 
place about the matter, John Marshall, who was the great nationalist, did 
his utmost to prevent the white, non-slaveholding people of his state from 
gaining the power to destroy slavery. He thus made strong the power that 
was soon to disrupt the very nation he was saving. But year in and year 
out, the old South kept its masses of plain people from seeking that reform 
of property relations which alone would have prevented the civil war. The 
-ablest men the country ever produced thus thwarted democracy. They were 
setting the stage for their own ruin, the ruin, too, of countless innocent 
folk who never gave themselves the trouble to inform themselves what was 
happening. Was there ever greater blunder? The worst way to solve the 
slavery problem, civil war, was forced upon the country by men who sought 
to save their property by thwarting the will of the majority. We may not 
all have faith in majorities, but surely we shall never find consolation in 
the conduct of the minorities that have from time to time been able to bring 
upon the country such disaster as that which marked the terrible years 
that followed 1861. 

And, strange, as it may seem the universities and colleges of the Old 
South, without exception espoused the cause of those leaders who would rule 
against the wishes of the majority. In 1819 the University of Virginia was 
founded in the hope that it would train young men to deal wisely with 
slavery. In fact Jefferson left a plan to Virginia whereby slavery was to 
be abolished slowly and with least harm. His grandson urged it upon the 
legislature. Within ten years both the young university and the legislative 
leaders of the people abandoned the ideal and the hope of. Virginia’s great- 
est statesman. The University of Virginia became the very centre of pro- 
slavery teaching. What influence it exerted, and it was great, was exerted 
on behalf of what all men have now come to regard as a grievous economic 
and political wrong. Not even the persuasive powers of Jefferson nor the 
wisdom of a great school which he set up prevailed against those leaders 
who were bent upon safe-guarding property at all risks. 
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What must be said of the University of Virginia must also be said of 
the famous University of South Carolina, an institution whose trustees made 
the unique record of dismissing a president because he did not change his 
opinions. Thomas Cooper was engaged there as president in 1820. He was 
the first, I believe, in the United States to teach that the Old Testament 
was not an inspired book. He was known to entertain that view in the 
beginning. He did not change his view. In 1833 he was dismissed because 
he still taught the same thing he began with. Strange as it may seem, 
Cooper had been an anti-slavery man in the North. In South Carolina he 
became an ardent protagonist of slavery. For this change he was not dis- 
missed. In Virginia, in South Carolina, in Alabama, everywhere in the old 
South, the universities set up by the State taught that the owners of prop- 
erty should govern society, even when they must deny democracy to do so. 
In the denominational colleges, there was the same trend. Heads of divinity 
schools declared in favor of the divine right of slave owners to Hold their 
property as against all opposition. And, when by chance, teachers or preach- 
ers warned people against the prevailing dogma, they were, without excep- 
tion, dismissed. The South, in the heyday of its greatness, gave the Nation 
an example of what it means to suppress majorities. 

Having concentrated their wealth in the form of workers and planta- 
tions (these plantations forming a narrow belt that extended from Peters- 
burg, Virginia, to New Orleans) the planters were so situated that they 
could control States and their whole social system; and the South’s dele- 
gation in the national congress were likewise, almost without exception, 
owners of slaves and plantations in the so-called black belt. It was a 
marvelous civilization; Southerners made remarkable leaders of men; they 
were Classical scholars and profound students of the science of government. 
But their fear of the majority of common men was their everlasting undoing. 


THE FEAR OF DEMOCRACY. 


Shall the Nation again make the mistake of fearing democracy? We 
are in a position to do so. Our vast cities are filled with workers whom 
many of us fear; and our workers are more and more coming to dislike, even 
hate, their employers. The Nation has accumulated its greatest wealth in 
these cities where it may easily become the object of violent. strife. Here 
are two reasons that men should begin to take heed. Already several of 
the industrial states have set up constitutions that limit the power of the 
majority. Manhood suffrage prevails to be sure but the fruits of manhood 
suffrage are denied. Our industrial states are free in outward form from 
industrial control, but in fact industrial control is apparent every day. 
What avails democracy if schemes and methods of popular restraint become 
the rule of life? It is a mistake we have begun to make. Let us all, 
especially great business men who fear and distrust the people, cast our- 
selves upon the ocean of public opinion; we shall be surprised how well we 
swim, 

Aside from the difficulties and the anxieties of the domestic situtation, 
the foreign relations of the country are such that we are apt to have our 
electorates confused and so intensify our problem, both from the point of 
view of democracy and from the point of view of national safety. In 1914 
the Nation and its citizens owed the rest of the world a sum So great that 
the interest has generally been estimated at five hundred millions a year. 
Before the great war was half over all that indebtedness was paid in goods 
at war prices. Now, four years after the war ended, the Nation and its 
citizens have loaned other peoples enough capital to yield a billion dollars 
a year. The people and the Nation are thus the greatest creditor in the 
world and the sum already loaned is increasing at the rate of a billion a 
year. That is a fearful fact. It is a reversal of role so sudden and so vast 
in its consequences that common folk have not become aware of the new 
state of things. They clamor for the payment of the interest and capital 
by Europeans who are too poor to feed their children. They demand pay- 
ment in some cases as a matter of punishing hereditary enemies, for ex- 
ample, the Irish and German attitudes toward the English and French debts. 
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There was another great change of roles that came out of the war and 
the peace which followed. Hitherto, the Nation had never been concerned 
greatly with international security. The people had never known what 
international fear meant. The war came; it taught them the meaning of 
Europe and the significance of war on a world scale. For a time all good 
Americans felt the imminent danger of German victory. At the peace, the 
United States was left secure. Few men were left with any sense of fear 
of any nation whatsoever. The great German militarist plan had shown - 
what could be done by that country. When Germany collapsed, there was 
no longer any power the United States feared. France, with its stationary 
population could never attack the United States. England, dependent for 
its food and raw materials upon ocean traffic, could never make aggressive 
war upon the country. In fact England has not in a century made aggres- 
sive war among nations. A trading people is by nature pacific. Germany 
being subdued, there was security. That was a great gain. The people 
feel secure; they do not recognize the greatness of the boon. They do not 
grasp, it seems, the reality of the fears of European peoples to whom the 
end of war has not meant security. We think and vote as though we felt 
that other nations have only to say they are secure to be secure. 

These are great things although the people of the United States are not 
fully aware of them. Another benefit has not been named. The Monroe 
doctrine, by which the United States has practically guided the affairs of 
Spanish American for two decades, had never been recognized by the rest 
of the world before the great war. When recognition of that doctrine was 
duly made in the treaty of Versailles, the United States received more than 
any other nation received at Paris. Wilson did not seek the. guarantee. 
He knew it to be dangerous, doubtful insofar as it would affect the peace 
of the world, and he refused of his own volition to ask recognition. The 
Senate of the United States, aided by Messrs. Bryan, Hughes, Root and Car- 
dinal Gibbons, compelled him to ask it. The other powers wrote recognition 
into the treaty, the greatest thing in the treaty in the way of a concession. 

For, now the United States and its citizens enjoy a sway and a prestige 
in all Spanish America that equals the sway and prestige of Ancient Roman 
citizens in the religions around them. It is a dangerous thing. It means 
enmity in all the countries south of us. It means interference with the 
internal affairs of small nations. It means economic exploitation in a 
region where peaceful trade might be far more valuable without it. Under 
it our Government is disposed already to re-write the constitution of Mexico. 
And the sway of the country in Central America continues as it has con- 
tinued since 1911. The masses of democratic America are confused. They 
rarely think of the Monroe doctrine as a means of aggression. They would 
feel affronted, if they were told the Monroe doctrine means to the business 
interests of the country what the Drangnach Osten meant to the business 
men of Germany before the great war. 

Thus the country has won three great advantages as a result of the war 
and the peace. It does not know it has these advantages. Our political 
leaders and our newspapers continue to talk about absolute unselfishness 
and innocence of all desire for gain. It is a dangerous misconception, if not 
an actual deception. Democracies do not know their foreign relations well. 
All peoples may readily be exercised about wrongs other nations commit 
against them, but rarely think of wrongs their governments commit. Was 
there ever a time when education was more needed and when educators had 
less to say? 

The country occupies the very middle position of the modern One: a 
position like that of ancient Rome, with the Mediterranean people about 
her; but no one knows it. The country holds the economic whip hand over: 
the world; and yet our leaders in congress talk about our being cheated out 
of hard-earned savings; the United States is safe beyond all other peoples, 
since the day of Augustus Caesar; and yet congress is warned and the peo- 
ple frightened daily lest we be caught unprepared begin to pick England 
for an enemy. We hear of army and navy plans constantly. With economic 
supremacy, with a position in the very middle of the world, what a terror 
we might be if there were an army and a navy,.ready to fight at “drop of 
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the hat”. And, with all Spanish America under willing or unwilling tuti- 
lage, what more should the country ask? Has Japan ever enjoyed such an 
advantage? Has any other people ever held so many of the great pawns 
of history? 


With a domestic position critical, with wealth concentrated and sus- 
picion growing so that men wish to try Bismarck’s plan of limiting popular 
representation, it does seem that this country needs to train men to think, 
take lessons in reality and ponder what distrust of democracy means in our 
day. All the lessons of the recent war warn us; all the lessons of European 
history warn us; all the experience of American history says ‘‘beware’’. 


BETTER CITIZENSHIP THE ONLY ANSWER. 


Since so many millions of men have lost their reverence for ancient 
religious sanctions; since the old States and their courts have no longer 
the prestige they once had; since clergymen and politicians have alike been . 
dethroned, either by the discoveries of science or by the workings of democ- 
racy, there seems to me only one resource left for modern American society. 
And that is the citizen with a conscience for the Nation. Let us have the 
University and I associate the college and the whole army of teachers, high 
and low, throughout the Nation with the University. These constitute a 
hope. Yet how little have we taken thought of them! We permit them to 
be robbed every year in Chicago. 


If there are some who think the University a place to prop the fortunes 
of those who are already secure, they are mistaken. If there are those who 
hope to make of the Universities places where democracy is to be sneered 
out of existence, they have been grossly misled. The Universities may not 
have waked up; the colleges may still be indulging in false hopes as to their 
privileged positions, where young folk in easy circumstances shall be made 
happy and comfortable; but it is a false hope. It is too late to try again 
the role of the universities of the Old South. The University is now, and 
must ever become more, the home of learning and science, a resort for able 
men who love research. It iS now, or must soon be free, free to think, to 
teach and to write. Without that freedom there can be no University. Ger- 
many tried to bolster her imperialism by University support; by guiding 
the thought of scholars. ‘Shall democratic America follow that example? 


If the country rise to the new demands, it will supply us the new sort 
of preachers, the better sort of lawyers and young graduates who care less 
for grandstand athletics and more for the rewards of public service. And 
they will fill the country with teachers and writers of truth with men and 
women whom legislatures and the leaders of business will delight to reward 
with salaries commensurate with the greatness of the task to be performed. 
Why should the teacher of our children be skimped in his living and crowded 
into poor, musty rooms for his residence? Who is worth more to society 
than him who instructs the men and women of tomorrow? 


Not a less democratic country will tide us over the dangers ahead; not 
an ignorant electorate will show us a rational foreign policy; nor shall we 
learn the great things of civilization by ignoring the very light of history 
and science. If ever any nation had a great mission, it is ours. Let us not 
deceive ourselves, the examples and the precepts of Jefferson and Lincoln 
can not yet be abandoned. Our great democracy shall not yet fail. Let us 
round out our lives, fill in our gaps of education, abandon our fears of the 
people born here or brought here by our own hands, and become again a 
beacon set on a hill lighting the way of all peoples everywhere. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: Dr. Mann has suggested that we all get up and 
sing ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee.” So let us all rise and sing. 

EeE EERE MNES So On, os aig, Susuce Wotage INE See Stas 2 ar eae Re a Laer ee Ensemble 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The next speaker on the program is Dr. H. O. 
Pritchard of the National Board of the Christian Church Educational De- 
partment. I take pleasure in introducing Dr. Pritchard. 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 


Dr. H. O. PritcHARD, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


- 


’ —_ 
Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: The 
subject assigned me tonight is “Education and Democracy”’. There are 


three very simple things I want to say about it. I hope I shall say them so _ 


simply and couth them in such plain language as will cause you to remem- 
ber them. My first proposition is this: Hducation is essential to the largest 
measure of individual success. : 

I repeat: Education is essential to the largest measure of individual 
success. Perhaps, I ought to apologize to this intelligent audience for utter- 
ing a truism like that; I suppose there is nobody here that would dispute 
that simple, self-evident and somewhat trite statement. But, when one 
understands that there are in this nation of ours whole communities who 
do not believe that statement—certainly, they do not believe it as applying 
beyond the eighth grade—who do not believe it is necessary for their chil- 
dren to even have. a high school education; and when one knows that of 
all the men of draft age in the last war, there were one million of them 
who could neither read nor write; and of the men under arms twelve and 
one-half per cent could neither read nor write; then I think we who boast 
about the great public school system in America and about our intelligence 
must pause long enough even to consider a trite statement such as this. 

With your permission I shall begin with a little word of autobiography: 
My father is a farmer; my brother is a farmer; my wife’s father is a farmer. 
I was raised in Johnson County, Indiana, where the Johnson County white 
corn comes from. In fact, it was our neighborhood which produced that 
corn. Now, I remember very well how the farmers of this particular neigh- 
borhood used to talk. First of all, they did not believe it took very much 
brains to do certain things. They would go to church on Sunday and hear 
some man preach, go home to dinner, and after dinner sit around and talk 
with friends and neighbors. More than once have I heard a conversation 
something like this: “Well, if my boy is right smart I am going to make 
a lawyer out of him; if he is not that-smart, I am going to make a doctor 
out of him; if he is not that smart, I am going to make a dentist out of 
him; if he is not that smart, I will make a teacher out of him; if he is not 
that smart, I will make a preacher out of him, and I reckon if he don’t have 
no sense he will be a farmer.” My folk always insisted that I stay on the 
farm. I have no doubt that their estimation of my ability was correct, but 
they were mistaken as to what it takes to make a farmer. The time has 
now come when a man cannot succeed on the farm who is not trained for 
the task. 

Another thing, they did not believe in education; they believed in it up 
to the eighth grade, but that was all. There are still rural communities who 
do not believe that their children ought to have an education. But I am 
here to defend the statement that education is essential to the largest 
measure of individual success. Please remember that I am not talking in 
terms of college diplomas. Perhaps by common consent the three greatest 
Americans were George Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Abraham 
Lincoln, and they never saw the inside of a high school. The total schooling 
of two of the three amounted to only a few months, but to assume that they 
were uneducated would be a colossal blunder. George Washington advocated 
the establishing of a national university in Washington; Benjamin Franklin 
founded the University of Pennsylvania; and one of the greatest acts of 
Abraham Lincoln was the signing of a bill that brought into existence fifty- 
two colleges and universities. Those men, although they received very little 
schooling, were highly educated men and believed profoundly in education. 


“NO TIME LOST IN GRINDING.”’ 


I never go to the city of Springfield but what I go around to the old 
home of Lincoln, and I always like to look at the place where that tree stood’ 
and where Lincoln used to come home from his law office and get his old 
split-bottomed chair and sit down and then put his feet up against the side 
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of the trunk of that tree, and there he sat and mastered every proposition 
in Euclid. He did it after he was forty years of age, and no mind except a 
mind of the first order could accomplish such a feat. 

The best lesson which I ever received in this matter of an education 
being essential to success was given to me by a railroad conductor. I was 
riding on one of these slow moving trains. It had gone about five miles 
when it side-tracked and let a passenger train going the other way pass. 
Five miles farther it took another side-track and let a freight train going 
the other way pass. Five miles farther and again side-tracked to let a 
train going the same way pass by. Then I grew disgusted and said to the 
conductor: “Mike, why don’t you make better time in this road.” He said, 
“Did you ever railroad?’ I said, “No.” He said, “I thought so. If we 
undertook to make the time that that train is making which just passed 
us we would go into the ditch at the first steep curve, for our engine is too 
light and the coaches are not ballasted’’; and he then said, “Sir, this train 
is not equipped for fast running.” Now, I want to tell every boy and girl 
in this audience tonight that unless you are equipped for fast running, you 
are going to have to take every side track to which you come and let the 
man who is equipped pass on and reach the destination first. 

Another excellent lesson in this regard was given to me by my father. 
There was one task I had to perform on the farm which I could not forget 
if I would and would not if I could. It was the turning of the grind-stone. 
My father always did the holding while I did the turning. Father is a man 
who weighs over two hundred pounds in his shirt sleeves, and he can ride 
a grind-stone easier than anybody I ever saw. Well, on one occasion we 
had the dullest old scythe I ever saw. So I turned and I turned and I 
turned until my left arm was tired, and father rode; and I turned and 
turned then until my right one was tired, and father rode. Finally I said, 
“Rather, don’t you think you better get off and rest awhile?” It was then 
that my father gave me the most beautiful present that I ever received from 
him. I shall never forget it. He presented me with a beautiful American 
flag; he gave me the stripes and I saw the stars. But I kept on turning 
and turning until my left hand was blistered and I turned and turned and 
turned until my right hand was blistered, and then I said in a petulant way, 
as only a Hoosier boy can, “Ain’t that old scythe ever going to get sharp?” 
And it was then my father said this to me,—and, boys and girls, if you for- 
get everything else I say tonight, I hope you won’t forget this sentence— 
“My son, there is no time lost in grinding.” That afternoon when I went 
out to use that scythe blade, I learned that my father’s words were true, 
and I have learned better still in the great field of life that they were truer 
than he dreamed. Therefore, when you become discouraged and the road is 
hard, when you want to drop out of school and hunt a job, when money looks 
more attractive to you, will you please remember that on the 19th day of 
February, 1925, you heard a man say, “There is no time lost in grinding”? 
And if you will only keep it up, you will never be sorry that you went ahead. 


THE FINE ART OF COOPERATION. 


Now I come to the second proposition which is just as simple as the 
first. Hducation is essential to the largest measure of group success. 

By that is meant, community success; mass success; the success of the 
rank and file and of the whole group. The speaker who preceded me said 
some very wonderful and some very true things about democracy tonight. 
That is a word that we all like to talk about. You know, one of the inter- 
esting things is this, that we like to use words; we like to play with them. 
A thing that every demagogue knows is that can hypnotize the audience 
with a slogan. Every political and religious demagogue knows that. But 
what is democracy? Some people call it a form of government; some people 
define it as some phase of liberty; some people just now are talking about 
it as applied to industry. I think the best definition of democracy which 
has ever been evolved was given by Professor John Denny, when he said: 
“Democracy is more than a form of government; it is a mode of associate 
liberty.” 
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What is education? Well, it was Mr. George Edward Woodbury who 
said that education is learning to love the good, the true and the beautiful. 
It was Matthew Arnold who said that education is coming to know a good 
man when you see him. I think it was Professor James of Harvard who 
said that it was the acquirement of certain modes of thought and certain 
habits of action. If I were giving a definitoin of education, I should say 
it is learning the fine art of cooperation; learning how to live together; 
how to play together; how to do team work together. You know, one of the 
finest things in our educational system is athletics. They have tremendous 
educational value, because they teach those boys that team play and team 
work is far more valuable than any single man being the star. What do 
you think a football squad at the university would do to a fellow that would 
whine and cry if the quarterback did not call his number every time? Yet, 
in all organizations, you have people who won’t work unless they are a 
chairman of a committee; people who won’t play unless they are put in 
the lead. 

I heard a story recently of one of these non-cooperative fellows who. 
joined the Baptist Church and broke it up; he joined the Presbyterian 
Church and broke it up; he joined the Christian Church and broke it up. 
He then applied for admittance to the Methodist Church. They put him 
on probation. At the end of six months when it was about time for him 
to be admitted to the church, they held a prayer meeting and the minister 
of the church called on one of the good stewards to pray. His prayer was 
something like this: ‘Oh, Lord, thou knowest how this brother joined the 
Baptist church and caused it to be divided; how he joined the Presbyterian 
church and caused it to be divided; how he joined the Christian church 
and caused it to be divided; and now he has applied for admittance to our 
church. Oh, Lord, we hear that brother so and so is very ill, and if it be 
Thy will, we pray that he be removed from this earth and sent to the lower 
regions, for we are sure he will break them up too.” 


NO DEMOCRACY WITHOUT EDUCATION. 


If democracy is a mode of associate living and if education is learning 
the fine art of cooperation, do you not see how education and democracy go 
together? Do you see how intertwined they are? Do you see how interde- 
pendent they are and how you can’t have one without having the other? 

I said a while ago we like to conjure with words and one of the words 
is “democracy.” 

I was talking with a man from India the other day and he tells me that 
a thousand miles from a railroad, up amongst the foothills of the Himalayas, 
wherever men are gathered in the little villages they are talking about 
democracy and the self-determination of nations. I was talking with 
another man from equatorial Africa and he tells me that in the tropical 
forests, far removed from civilization, wherever those savages sit around 
the firesides at night, they are talking about democracy. But, you cannot 
have democracy as long as the mass of the people are ignorant. Talk about 
Russia becoming a democracy as long as ninety per cent of the peasants can 
neither read nor write! That same thing holds true for Mexico where 
ninety-five per cent of the total population is illiterate. It is just about 
as safe to put a razor in the hands of a baby as to put democracy in the 
hands of an unlearned and ignorant mass. ~ 

In 1920 I had the good fortune with some of my friends to visit Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and stand on Plymouth Rock, where 300 years before 
those brave forefathers of ours first set foot on this new continent. We 
were very fortunate to be there that day for they had taken down the iron 
railing and were preparing to move the rock under the pavilion where it 
now rests. So, we had the privilege of climbing up on that rock and stand- 
ing on the identical spot where those Pilgrim Fathers set foot. When I 
mounted that rock I took off my hat and looked up toward heaven and 
uttered a silent prayer, thanking Almighty God for those brave men and 
women, those intrepid souls who braved 3,000 miles of unknown seas to 
come to the shores of a new continent; to blaze out paths where highways 
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never ran; to lay the foundation for the greatest nation on earth. After 
standing on Plymouth Rock we walked up to the top of that little knoll 
where they laid to rest half of their number that first winter, burying them 
at night and obliterating all signs of their graves, so that the Indians would 
not know how many were dying. Then we went down to the place where 
they built their first church and walked to the top of the hill where they 
built their first school house. When the Pilgrim Fathers built their homes 
and that church and that school house, they were laying the foundation for 
this great Republic. And without a great public school system underneath 
it you can never have perpetuated to posterity the high ideals and religious 
liberty, which have been vouchsafed to us, through this Republic. * 

The lady who spoke just before me is from the state of Virginia. The 
other day I was in the city of Charlottesville visiting the University of 
Virginia and seeing the home of Thomas Jefferson. He was not only the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, a statesman, a President, but 
the greatest thing’about Thomas Jefferson was, that he was one of the great- 
est educators that America ever produced. No one man ever gave birth 
to aS many great educational ideas as did Jefferson. He was the author 
and the founder of the first state university in America; he was the author 
of the honor system; he was the author of the elective system of education; 
he was the author of vocational education; he was the author of a bill grant- 
ing religious liberty in Virginia and advocated the separation of church and 
state in educational matters; he was the author of the idea of establishing 
schools of religion in connection with state universities; but above all else 
he was the first man of importance in America to advocate a great common 
school system—equal education for both men and women, rich and poor, 
black and white alike. Has any man in America been the author of so 
many great educational ideas? Some of them have come to pass and others 
are only now being realized, one hundred years after his death. This great 
advocate of democracy knew very well that you could not have the idea of 
all men being equal, that you could not have the thing that the speaker 
who preceded me talked about so eloquently, unless you had a great public 
school system upon which your government and all its institutions rest. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF EDUCATION. 


My third point is: Education is not only essential to individual and 
group success, but the right kind of education is essential to both. 

I am not willing to maintain that any kind of education is essential, 
for I am here to speak in behalf of the right kind of education. I wonder, 
after paying these compliments to our public school system, if you will per- 
mit me to point out one or two weaknesses into which I think we are rapid- 
ly drifting? The first is overemphasis upon specialization. We are begin- 
ning in the grades to specialize along some’ narrow lines, and we carry it 
then through the high school; through college and university, and then up 
to the post graduate school, specializing along narrow lines until we build 
aman a mile high and a foot wide. 

Now, to illustrate what I mean: When I was a college president I 
needed a lady for the English department and looked around and writing 
letters I finally decided that there was a certain individual whom I thought 
woul fit into that situation, because she had a wonderful academic record 
back of her. I wrote for her to come and visit the institution. She came. 
We entertained her in our home. I observed that she had attended one of 
these large high schools where the elective system was in vogue and where 
she didn’t have to take what she didn’t want to take. She wanted to take 
English. She went to a university where the prescriptions are at a mini- 
mum and where she could take anything she wanted to take, and about 
the only thing she wanted to take was English. About the only thing she 
had taken was English. She had also earned her Master’s degree in English. 
At the dinner table, as the condiments were being passed, I happened to re- 
mark, “Isn’t it strange that salt is the only pure mineral that comes to our 
table?” And with perfectly unconscious humor and with the innocent ex- 
pression of a child of six, she replied, “Why, no, there is sugar.”’ She didn’t 
know that sugar was a vegetable. She knew her own little subject, but 
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was ignorant of the vast field of learning that lay all about her and which 
she must know in order to know her own subject as she ought to know it. 

My other point is this: an over-emphasis on bread and butter. We 
are saying that boys and girls ought to be taught to do something. I think 
it is a mighty good thing for a man to learn to run a jack plane or a saw, 
and a girl to be taught to bake biscuits and make bread, but there is danger. 
The danger is this: there are institutions in this country today that are 
boldly announcing in their catalogs that it is their chief business to fit 
men for a job. That is what I call a bread and butter education. It is 
important to fit men for a job, but it is more important to make a man than 
it is to make a mechanic. And I would rather have him know some of the 
great ideals than to become rich as Croesus. “Man lives not by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds out of the word of God.” I still believe 
in those institutions of learning which lay emphasis upon the worth of 
ideas and the glory of ideals. We are in great danger of turning this whole 
educational system into a-supply house for the economic and industrial de- 
mands of our day. Turning out artisans and tradesman as the wheels of 
the mint turn out the dollars and dimes, forgetting that the greatest thing 
in education is, after all, ideals and character. We need to examine our 
objectives anew. to see whither we are drifting. 

I love this great country of ours. I would rather be a citizen of the 
United States than any nation on earth. I would rather live under the flag 
of the Stars and Stripes than any other that ever unfurled itself to the 
breeze, but I am not unmindful of the fact that America is the graveyard 
of two races, and that she might be for a third, and I say that only because 
I see our educational system moving~“in the wrong direction and I am trying 
to call it back to those great fundamental, everlasting ideas which brought 
it into existence. 

In closing let me recite Kipling’s poem:' 

“God of our Fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!’ 

I shall conclude, ladies and gentlemen, with these three simple propo- 
sitions, namely: 

Education is essential to the largest measure of individual success; 
‘education is essential to the largest measure of group success; and, the right 
kind of education is essential to both. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will adjourn now until nine o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


February 20, 1925, 9 o’Clock A. M. 


RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: We will commence this morning’s proetamt 
with “Community Sing’, led by the Rev. Gordanier. 

Community *Simgs & << dis co eee ea clele oS vnoce nv ateia er eee Ensemble 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: I am going to ask Mr. Mann to come forward 
please. Mr. Mann is probably a stranger to most of the citizens of this dis- 
trict, so I want to introduce him and ask him to take charge of the meet- 
ing this morning. This is Mr. Mann. 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: LaAptes Aanp GENTLEMEN: It is not 
true what the President just said, that I am a stranger. I feel very much 
at home in and about Paris. It has been my privilege to represent Edgar 
County on the Institute Board ever since the new apportionment, if any 
of you can remember as far back as that. That has led me into Paris many 
times in the past and I feel well acquainted with many of the faces in Paris 
and the farmers around Paris, 
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During the discussions for several years past in reference to places for 
holding our annual meeting, we have been telling the Institute Board that 
at Paris there was the best spirit existing between the city people and the 
country people of any place of similar size in this state, and that that spirit 
would bring to the Institute a number of people and the class of people 
which would make it one of the best meetings that the Institute has ever 
held, and I am fully convinced that our prediction has been fully verified 
‘in the meetings we have been having this week. The attendance has been 
the capacity of the church and the class of people in attendance superior 
to most audiences in the state; in fact, the class of people was so high that 
we very near put our big Chicago friend off his feet on this platform the 
other night. Could you see that he lost his head? He had been talking 
to groups of city people, and when he met you people here and looked into 
your faces and saw your souls reflecting back to him, it was so much super- 
ior to what he had been used to that he lost his head and he didn’t know 
what to say on this platform. Now, that is a fact, and I would say it if he 
was here, and I think he said it afterwards that he was not expected having 
to talk to such a high class group of people. 

Now, we have a very important subject on the program for this morn- 
ing, “Farm Poultry.” I don’t know as I can tell you the magnitude of the 
poultry industry, but I guess Mr. Hale can. I will give you an idea of what 
I think its magnitude is: if all the eggs that are laid every day were made 
into an omelet, it would make an omelet bigger than the state of New Jersey, 
and if all the roosters were to crow at one time they would make a noise 
that the man in the moon would hear. 

Now, I am sure that our speaker this morning is one of the best in the 
state on the discussion of the poultry industry, so I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. Hale. 


FARM POULTRY. 
D. E. Hate, DuPage County, Illinois. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Like our preceding speaker 
said, I, too, have been rather astounded at the immense gatherings at the 
Institutes that I have attended this year. At the Institute up a Sycamore, 
DeKalb County, the hall was packed, and they 
told me it held twelve hundred people. I never 
had seen so many people gathered to hear some- 
body speak on chickens. Before I went there 1 
went to an old German friend of mine who had 
spent considerable time in this kind of work,- 
and I said, “Now, I am going out to talk to a 
pretty high class lot of people, and I would like 
to get a few pointers on putting over a good talk.” 
“Well,” he said, “put your hands in your pocket.” 
I said, “that is easy; but then what?” He said, 
“Keep your hands in your pocket.” ‘What shall 
I say?” I replied. “It is easy enough to stand 
there with your hands in your pocket. What is 
the idea?” ‘‘Well,” he said, “just the minute you 
begin to go this way or that way (illustrating), 
just that minute you begin to make a darn chump 
of yourself.” So I am going to, or, rather, would 
like to keep my hands in my pocket, but that is 
rather hard. 


D. E. Hale Now, the Reverend this morning started 

ci .. roasting us fellows because we couldn’t sing; I 

am so stuffed up with a cold I can hardly talk, which reminds me of a 
political speaker I heard last fall. He had been doing a lot of talking and 
he was hoarse, and the folks in the back row couldn’t hear him, so some- 
body in the back row shouted, “Louder.” Well, he put on a little steam 
and started again, and for the second time the voice shouted ‘Louder’. 
Then somebody in the front row got up and said “Sit down, you big chump; 
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you ain’t missing nothing anyhow.” So, if you folks in the back seats don’t 
hear me, you are perhaps not missing anything anyway. 

As a usual thing at Farmers’ Institutes, they generally call upon us 
chicken fellows to talk “chicken” and then they say ‘“‘We will give you thirty 
minutes.” Now, the chicken subject is so big and has so many angles to it 
that you can’t get a good start in thirty minutes; so, if any of you are not 
interested in chickens, I suggest you take a recess right now. 

The thought comes to. my mind that here is a gathering of delegates 
from throughout the State of Illinois and some from the neighboring states, 
and the question is whether you are particularly interested in having me 
talk something about the things we do in raising chickens or whether you 
want me to talk about the other end of it, selling the eggs after you have 
produced them? I am not going to give you any prepared, set speech; I 
will ramble along in the hope that you may get a point or two out of: what 
I have to say. 

My work as a poultry judge takes me throughout the country. This 
year I have judged from Jacksonville, Florida, to Tacoma, Washington and 
back through Missouri and as far north as Minneapolis. While on the coast 
I was very much impressed with the work being done out there by the 
Pacific Coast-Co-Operative Poultry Producers Association. I don’t know 
how many of you are familiar with the work that they have been doing out 
three, but it really seems funny when you stop to think of it, that eggs pro- 
duced on the Pacific coast are topping the New York market and have been 
for the past two years, with the possible exception of during the past year, 
when the Atlantic Coast Producers have organized along similar lines and 
are now running about even with the Pacific coast eggs. _ 

Before telling you anything about how their organization is handled, 
I want to state that about a year ago Mr. Harry R. Lewis, President of the 
National Poultry Council prepared an article for the Country Gentlemen 
entitled, “What will happen to the coast egg producers when the corn belt 
farmer goes into the chicken business?” And he told me that he didn’t dare 
publish it for fear he would wake us fellows up and start something that 
would really give the coast Co-Ops a big set back. Now, when you stop to 
think that the coast producers buy most of their feed from this territory, 
feeding it to their chickens and then shipping the eggs clear across the 
continent, we really ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 

Six years ago I was out here judging, and I found poultry houses nailed 
shut all over the states of Oregon and Washington. They were making some 
very scathing remarks about the Eastern breeders, the prices they were 
charging for their breeding stock, etc. Today since they have organized, 
and have broken several world’s records in egg production and are topping 
the New York market, and they tell a different story. They are producing 
340-egg-per-year hens and so on, and the easterners are paying them a big 
price for them. They have paid as much as $1,000 for a pen of five birds, 
$250 for a sitting of eggs and $500 for a male bird. The lowest price I could 
get on a bred-to-lay male bird was $50. So, there is some pleasure in analyz- 
ing their situation today compared to six years ago. 

I am not a popular speaker in talking to Farmers’ Institutes. I was 
talking recently with a professor who teaches public speaking, and not hav- - 
ing had any training along these lines asked him for pointers, and he said, 
“T will tell you one way to play safe. You just tell them something they 
already know and you will please them, because then they think you are a 
wise fellow, but just the minute you begin rubbing the fur the wrong way, 


~ you are going to be in disfavor.” Now I have a habit of rubbing the fur the 


wrong way, but I don’t care so much about that if I can only cause you to 
study and think these things over and dig into them. 

We talk co-operation in all lines of work but we forget the big element, 
the human element, which is a necessary part of it. You can’t cause peo- 
ple to co-operate and love their neighborhood and their fellow man simply 
by putting in a set of rules, unless you have some punch in it. It has been 
tried on the coast, it has been tried in Missouri, where they would organ- 
ize and draw up a set of rules that you would have to agree to this, that 
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and the other, and they didn’t get anywhere. The big Chicago packing. 
man would come in and open up a local station where he would buy a case 
of eggs and raise the price two cents above what the local organization was 
paying and then the first thing they would know, one of the members would 
call the packer and say, “I understand you are paying so much for eggs?” 
“Yes.” And that would be the start. You would probably hear this next, 
“Now, I belong to the Co-ops over here; would you mind if I slipped in two 
or three cases about nine o’clock tonight?” “No, sure, bring them over.” 
Now, that was what he was there for; that is the- kind of tactics that would 
bring. about the disruption of the local organization. They did that in 
several instances. 

They have learned their lesson on the coast. They have formulated a 
set of rules whereby a man caught selling outside of his own organization 
is fined $250.00, and after a few paid that fine they began to get somewhere. 
Now, they have a wonderful organization. They have their selling organ- 
ization in New York City; they have their own store or auction room, as 
they call it, where the eggs are shipped by the carload, and the New York 
buyers come there and bid for those eggs. They are making many changes. 
For example, a standard egg is twenty-two ounces to the dozen. They are 
producing 26-ounce eggs and they won’t ship less than 24. They are aiming 
at 26-ounce eggs, giving us fellows a mark to shoot at, so that when we do 
get busy they are going to be so established by producing those great, big 
eggs, that it is going to take us some time to catch up with them. 

In order to make those big, white eggs stand out they have induced the 
manufacturers of egg case fillers to manufacture a blue colored filler or 
carton, and if any of you haven’t tried it, just try to put up eggs with that 
blue back-ground and see how much nicer they look. Those are selling 
points they are putting over and it is paying them money. As they organ- 
ized out there one town after another joined as a local branch, and as they 
would develop they would say; “Well, we have to have so many birds, and 
in order to feed them at a profit we will have to have our own feed mill.” 
Then they would call a meeting and say to the members “Are you willing 
to spend two cents a dozen on your eggs for the next two or three months?” 
No doubt they would all be in accord, and the first thing you would know 
they would have fifty or sexenty-five thousand dollars to purchase a mill 
with, and nobody would notice it, whereas, if you asked those fellows to 
dig down in their pockets and hand out so much money to buy that mill, 
they would never get it in the world. Through their co-operative organ- 
ization they are doing these things. In the State of Oregon they own several 
of their own mills. Their stations are used as community centers, and not 
only for commercial purposes. 

I met two or three of my old friends, who are located there, and one 
fellow in particular that I used to know very well said, “The wife and I 
are here now; the children have grown up and gone; we have our nine hun- 
dred Leghorns and three acres of land and we make better than a living; 
we are independent, we are happy and there is nothing in the world did it 
but this co-operative proposition.” 

On the other hand, as far as Illinois is concerned, I came near coming 
down here with a pair of black eyes. About four days ago on the elevated 
platform in the city of Chicago there was a fellow handing out handbills 
asking the people to boycott eggs until the price got lower, and the hand- 
bill bore a union printer’s label. I took one of them and I said, “Are you 
a union man?” He said, “You bet your life I am.” “Well,” I said, “that 
is fine business. You fellows are well organized; you have fought until you 
got your wages up, your working hours reduced, everything your own way 
and now they have time to delegate you to come up here and knock the. 
producers out of business. It is alright as long as you fellows get your 
own way.” : 

It happens that I have been in the publishing business ten years, and 
that is what caused what few grey hairs I have trying to get along with 
those fellows.- However, the idea impressed upon my mind was, what in 
the world can we do if those fellows are organized. The women’s club of 
Chicago are working hand in hand with them, and when they think eggs 
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are getting a little too high they try to put a boycott on; but, eggs they 
must have. 

Well, we had quite an argument, but I had no comeback. He said “Why 
don’t you organize; get up an egg union of your own?” You know he pretty 
near hit the nail on the head. We talk about supply and demand govern- 
ing the price of all these things! Well, it does, but I can’t figure out why 
eggs should be so cheap as they are today. They tell me that the farmers 
are getting only 38 cents for eggs; we are getting 65 cents for ours but we 
are selling direct to a private concern that sells them to their employees 
and also uses a lot in their own restaurants. The ordinary egg is selling in 
Chicago for 54 cents. 

There are less than 2,000 cases of eggs in cold storage in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, according to yesterday’s report, as against 100,000 on 
the same day a year ago, so I can’t see why the production should be any 
greater right now than it was a year ago, or why eggs should have taken 
such an awful drop in price. One of my friends says he picked up four 
dozen fine eggs for thirty-five cents. “Where did you get them, out in the 
country?” ‘Well’ he said, “Il happened to be calling on a merchant and 
the farmer’s wife brought them in and I asked her what she was getting 
for them and she said eggs are coming down and I will have to get 35 cents 
for these.” He was tickled pink to get them; he would have paid her 70 
cents because he knew they were right fresh from the farm. That woman 
was not properly posted; there was nobody whose business it was to posi 
her. She would have gotten twice as much for these eggs as She did. 

The State Agricultural Association has been maxing an inyescigation. 
You know, figures are dry facts, but sometimes they are worth having in 
mind, and as tar as the county is concerned, 1 won’t mention it, because 1 
don’t want to embarrass anybody. It was not this county, however. The 
government says that we rank third in the States for poultry and egg pro- 
duction, yet in this one county they average only 155 fowls on each farm, 
and they average selling 45 hens and 45 males each year. The common 
practice was to sell fowls without any special fattening, as they claimed 
they were fat enough for eating trom what they picked up around the farm. 
Ot the flocks canvassed eighty per cent of them were scrubs, and twenty 
per cent of the flocks are grades and pure bred. A lot of them did not have 
more than two or three roosters around the place. Out of the four hundred 
farmers questioned, 287 said they washed their eggs and 72 of them didn’t; 
yet nearly all of them acknowledged that they should not. In regard to the 
housing question it showed that only five of them had a modern poultry 
house; 25 per cent of the houses were graded as medium and the rest were 
shacks; the average house space per bird was 2.2 square feet per bird 
when it should be at least 4; they averaged one nest to every other hen, 
when they should have at least one nest to two birds and they averaged 
cleaning those nests three times a year. Is it any wonder,—and I am 
about to rub the fur the wrong way,— that a hen will steal her nest when 
her nest is only cleaned three times a year, and there is only nest for every © 
seven hens. In our egg laying contests we have one nest for every two hens. 


SOME POULTRY HOME POINTERS. 


Now, just a word in regard to poultry houses. There is absolutely no 
excuse for existing conditions in this respect in our state. I don’t mean 
to say that you have got to have an éxpensive, elaborate poultry house; 
absolutely not; but I doubt if there is a farm in this state but what there 
isn’t a building or shed that has a side end of it that could be made into a 
perfectly comfortable poultry house at a very little expense. A chicken is 
a good deal like a hog; it will keep clean if you give it a chance, but if you 
force it to live in filth and drink from the barn yard pools, naturally it is 
going to do it, and you can’t expect good production. Fresh, clean water 
is one of the most important things in the manufacture of eggs. How many 
of you take the time to give your birds a pail of fresh water every morning 
or to keep the founts cleaned out? 
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A poultry house should be dry, well ventilated, with an opening on the 
south side to admit the sunshine; that is the principle feature of it. An- 
other important feature is the matter of nests. There is no reason why 
you should not have plenty of nests. I don’t know where straw is any 
chaper than on the farm. I am paying $20 a ton for it. There is no reason 
why the Illinois farmer should not produce a top-notch egg, an egg that 
does not have to be washed; there is no reason in the world why he should 
produce an inferior egg, or unfertile eggs, but you can’t do it by letting 
two or three males running around in the flock. That is rubbing the fur 
the wrong way again. 

The government says that the average farm hen produces 65 eggs per 
year. I dare say that the average back yard hen of the small town fellow 
will produce 144 eggs; that is 12 dozen. I was talking with a farmer at 
the hotel this morning and he stated that about four years ago they used 
to go out and get from three to four eggs a day; now he is bringing them 
in by the pail full and he hadn’t as many chickens as he had at that time 
and he is only using about half of the feed. He sold something over $400 
in poultry and eggs in February, simply because he woke up, culled the 
flock, got rid of the star boarders and began to breed some better layers, 
mixed a little brains with his feeding, and today he is very much pleased 
with what poultry has done for him on the farm. 

About ten days ago I talked for WLS, the Sears-Roebuck broadcasting 
station, and I happened to be speaking on some new wrinkles on poultry 
raising, and among them I mentioned the feeding of cod liver oil, and judg- 
ing from the stacks of mail I have been receiving ever since, there is so 
much interest manifested that I thought perhaps you folks would like to 
hear something along that line. 

How many of you are interested in feeding chicks? (Many hands 
raised.) I won’t tarry any longer on-this subject of co-operation and the 
need of organization in this state, but folks, I do hope you will wake up 
and go home and organize. Before I leave the subject I want to mention 
this town of Paris, where the local poultry association has put in a co- 
operative incubator at the County Farm Bureau Headquarters. That is a 
wonderful thing. Here they are now with their own incubator, and their 
flocks have been inspected by the State Inspector so that they can turn 
out an accredited chick, and already they have sold their output up until 
the month of May, with no advertising or expense for selling. The people 
know what they are getting and they can see the flock that the eggs come 
from. It is a wonderful thing; it just shows you what can be done by 
organizing. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

As to marketing, let me say this one more thing: take a thousand 
pounds of live poultry, for instance, that poultry is shipped to Chicago, and 
the commission man ships it to a man who has a trade worked up, and 
finally the retailer sells it to the people. Now, all those men made a profit. 
This poultry, we will assume, was sold originally for 12 cents. Now, sup- 
pose the farmer had taken that 1,000 pounds of poultry, taken the feathers 
off and cleaned it, cooled it, carefully packed it in a uniform manner and 
shipped it direct to the market. He would have received 28 cents a pound, 
or $160.00 for his work, and I don’t know where a farmer could make any 
easier money than that. A great many people say, “We only have a dozen 
or so to sell at a time.” Well, then, if that is the case, get all of the farm- 
ers in the neighborhood together who have those small amounts and let 
them put on a picking bee, or a picking contest. If you could have seen the 
crowd at Sycamore, where Mr. Hockings was putting on his picking 
and dressing demonstration you would have seen how much interest 
there was. That fellow picks the feathers off, takes out the back bone 
and insides, and the chicken is ready to lay in the frying pan in 
ten seconds. Of course that is his best record, but he does it 14 and. 
15 seconds right along. It doesn’t take very long to pick a chicken if 
you go at it right. Now, I know a lot of you people don’t believe that. I 
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have seen audiences that wouldn’t believe it after they saw it. He will do 
it slow for you to show how it is done. Then he will do it so fast that you 
can’t see him, and if there is a pin feather left on the bird I shall be willing 
to eat it. I merely mention that to show you that these things can be made 
enjoyable and you can get a little fun out of it. You can bring your chickens 
to one place and you can check them in, weigh them and get a receipt for 
it, and then after they are picked and cleaned they are sent to the market 
in one lot, and when the check comes back it is divided according to the 
receipts you hold. ; 

Now, some of the people in DeKalb county tried that out but in this 
case they shipped the poultry to a retail commission merchant. Fortunately 
the proprietor of a very fine restaurant on the north side of Chicago hap- 
pened to get hold of that particular shipment, and he got the address of 
Mr. Roberts, the county agent off the tag, and he wrote him direct. The 
result is that community is now shipping their dressed poultry right to 
this restaurant, and most of the time they get 38 cents a pound. What else 
have you on the farm that will come anywhere near 38 cents a pound? 


DISEASE AND EMBARGOES. 


Just in a few words let me mention this matter of embargoes that you 
have heard about so much. Briefly, a month or six weeks ago the big buy- 
ers of live poultry in New York began to have tremendous losses by fowls 
dying, both enroute and after they arrived there. Several things were given 

as the cause,—bronchitis, pulmonary troubles and what some called the 

European pest, another pulmonary trouble, sort of a diptheric condition. 
Then the government got busy and isolated it in three states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, and consequently we have embargoes. I under- 
stand also that some of the counties in Illinois may have an embargo. 
Since having these embargoes, the big question is. how much publicity 
shall we give it? In speaking of this subject to a friend of mine he said, 
“The more you tell them about it, the more you are going to spread this 
up their places.” There is only one way to eradicate these diseases and 
hysteria.” And 1 said, “I hope I will, so that they will get out and clean 
up their places.” There is only one way to eradicate these diseases and 
that is to clean up and disinfect and get rid of the sick chickens. I am 
mighty glad that the government and the state authorities have put em- 
bargoes on, because that is going to force us to do it. 

The National Poultry, Butter & Ege Association held a meeting in Chi- 
.cago on January 15th, and for two days and half they talked about the 
horrible effect of these diseases and the effect of the embargo, and along 
about Saturday afternoon a fellow got up and he said “The cause of all 
this is the chicks being sent out to the farmer, and we have right in my 
home town a hatchery that is doing so and so.” Unconsciously, I clapped 
my hands. The meeting was very strained. They were calling each other 
“guys” and a fellow would forget himself once in a while and swear; they 
were very much worked up. So, when I clapped my hands the President 
said, “Some guy back there clapped his hands when they mentioned baby | 
chicks; I would like to have him stand up.” I stood up and I said, “Well, 
I am the guy you are talking about.” He said, “Come up here where the 
stenographer can see you.” So I pushed my way through the crowd, and 
said “If it is necessary for the stenographer to see me, I hope she will 
take a good look because I have a lot of blood in my eye.” I said “This 
man has accused the baby chick of being the cause of all this trouble.” So 
the President said, “Wait a minute, who are you? What is your business? 
Who are you connected with?” I said, “My name is D. E. Hale, President 
of the Illinois Baby Chick Association. This man is claiming that the 
chicks from his town is what is causing all this trouble, therefore I am here 
to defend the Illinois chick. The chicks that are sent out are not the cause 
of these diseases at all. The Illinois accredited chick laws or rules are the 
strongest in this country. Illinois has adopted a set of rules that is turn- 
ing out the best possible chick that can be turned out. Last year we 
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started with eight members and now we have 126 hatcheries in the state, 
and they are all tumbling over themselves to get in.” And so the argument 
went along. _ 

Now, in order to put out an accredited chick, it means that the flocks 
that produce the eggs must be culled; they are culled by a state inspector. 
That means that all fowls of low vitality; not pure-bred; all poor producers, 
etc. are thrown out and are usually sent to market. 

I also told the meeting that ten days before I was standing on a depot 
platform, and it seems to me it was eighteen below zero, and I saw four 
cars of poultry passing through on a fast train, and all I can say is that 
the ‘‘guy” that shipped them should have been made to ride with them. 
Take a bird that was somewhat low in vitality and then subject it to that - 
condition, is it any wonder they contract pulmonary trouble? 


FEEDING AND CARE OF CHICKS. 


Now, for the baby chick! If: any of you are going to buy chicks this 
spring, I don’t care where you buy them, but I am telling you for your own 
good that it will pay you to buy accredited chicks. Most of you know what 
an accredited chick is, but for those who do not know, let me explain. An 
accredited chick is one that comes from a hatchery that gets its eggs from 
a flock that has been inspected by a state inspector. . This state inspector 
has to pass an examination at the state college, which means that he knows 
his business. He culls your flocks and gets rid of the breeds that are not 
pure-bred, that are low in vitality, that show evidence of being poor pro- 
ducers. He sees to it that you have a proper number of males, and he has 
to put a leg band on every bird that he inspects. He also inspects the hatch- 
ery to see whether it is being kept in a sanitary manner. That is where 
your accredited chick comes from. Last year we had different grades of 
accredited chicks, but that was done away with, so now if you have ac- 
credited and inspected chicks you know that they have not only been ac- 
credited, but tested for the white diorrhea trouble as well. 

Supposing we have accredited chicks to start with, the big loss in the 
chicken business then comes by reason of losing your baby chicks. We 
formerly said if 50 per cent of the eggs we put in the machine were fertile 
and we hatched 50 per cent of the fertile eggs and then raised 50 per cent 
of the chcks we hatched, we would do well. Now we claim if we don’t get 
60 chicks out of every 100 eggs we put in the machine, we are not doing 
well, and the man who can’t raise 90 per cent of the chicks he hatches is 
not doing very well. So, you see, we are doing much better than we did 
a few years ago, because we are beginning to find out the why of these 
things. The big loss in chicks comes because we feed too soon and too 
much, and we do it with our pigs and calves and everything else. Science 
tells us that Vitamin “B” is found in three places, the yolk of the egg, milk, 
and the leaf-of the plant. Now, just stop to think. What is the first food 
a suckling animal gets? Milk. What is the first food of a bird? The yolk 
of the egg. In the last 24 hours that the chick is in the shell, this yolk is 
taken into the body of the chick. If you don’t mind wasting a few chicks 
try dissecting a few. It takes 72 hours for that yolk to become digested 
and assimilated and it is only after 72 hours that the chick has sufficient 
strength and room enough to take care of the feed that you give it. Now, 
you can readily see if you feed that chick too soon or too much what takes 
place; it goes so far and no farther and it causes impaction; the stuff de- 
cays, causing gases and acids to form. These irritate the digestive tract 
and is manifest in a looseness of the bowels, and then the people say it is 
white diorrhoea. Hight times out of ten cases it is not white diorrhoea 
at all. 

Some people say to me that the chicks were hungry; that they picked 
at everything, hence must be hungry. That is merely animal instinct. It 
is natural for all infants to put in their mouths anything they can get hold 
of. Do not feed your chicks until they are at least 48 hours old, and if you 
have the heart, let them go 60 hours, because the chick will be that much 
better off. And do not feed them very much. One of the best starting feeds 
is a little plain oatmeal. Spread on a dish or clean paper or board or some- 
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thing like that. Let them pick at it for a while. As we take the chicks 
from the incubator and put them into the brooder, we dip each little beak 
in warm water. Be sure and take the chill off the water in doing this. 
Cold water will chill them and cause digestive disturbances. Always take 
the chill off the drinking water that you give the chicks. In giving them 
oatmeal or toast crumbs, give it to them about five times a day, but leave 
it before them only a few minutes; do that for three or four days, and then 
you can begin sprinkling scratch grain around. As soon as they are strong 
enough to scratch, be sure and bury the scratch grain so they will have to 
dig and work for it. I was in the feed business for about eight years, and 
I did not hesitate to say that the best part of any scratch feed is the scratch. 
It is the exercise they get that assists in digestion. Afer about four or five 
days you can begin putting the mash feed in front of them and leaving it 
there all the time. 

Our State College has some very good rations for feeding poultry they 
will be glad to send you, but until I can get a mixer that will mix it prop- 
erly for me, I prefer depending on some good commercial feed. There are. 
several good ones on the market. 

After giving this feed to them I would begin feeding them yeast and 
cod liver oil, probably also around the fourth or fifth day. The question is 
often asked me why I use yeast., Our scientists tell us that in Vitamin B 
they have found that yeast contains more of it than any other known ele- 
ment. I don’t suppose it contains any more than the yolk of an egg, but 
at the same time we can’t afford to feed yolks of eggs to chicks any great 
length of time. The value of yeast comes in two ways: first, from the 
value of Vitamin B which it contains, and second, from the fermentation 
process. Fermentation opens up the feed so the digestive juices can get in 
and do their work easier, and we get better assimilation, or as the slogan 
we use “makes any ration better.” In Glen Ellyn at the egg-laying con- 
test we are doing a lot of experimenting with yeast. We thought at first 
that the longest period of fermentation that we dared use was two hours; 
we were afraid that after a certain period that the food would sour and 
develop bacteria that would cause trouble. Now we get our best results by 
letting it ferment over night, and instead of using two per cent we can get 
just as good results with one per cent, and we may find out later that we 
can get along with less than that. There is a lot to be learned yet along 
that line. Take any good mash mixture, add one per cent of yeast, and 
mix with luke warm water and let it stand back of the stove or radiator 
over night and ferment. In the morning you will have a nice rise. This 
should be fed as a warm mash of a crumbly consistency. Feed what they 
will clean up in a hurry rather than all they will eat. 

Q. What kind of yeast are you using? 

A. We are now using Yeast Foam. It is about a third less expensive 
than other brands, and will answer the purpose just as well. 

Q. What percentage of actual yeast is found in Yeast Foam as com- 
pared with the other brands? 

A. Well, I am not prepared to answer that. 

Q. Is there any distinction between the dry yeast and the distilled 
yeast? 

A. I really don’t know. There are 179 different kinds of yeast. 

Q. Couldn’t we housewives make our own yeast? ; 

A. Yes. I know one farmer’s wife who is doing that, and she is getting 
wonderful results. 

Cod liver oil is sometimes referred to as liquid sunshine. Up at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College they claim that they can do anything with 
sunshine that we can do with cod liver oil, but the sunshine must be direct. 
Any time that the sun’s rays come through anything like glass or cloth or 
anything else, the ultra violet rays ars so diffused that they lose their 
effect. 

Q. How do you feed cod liver oil? 

A. The big problem in feeding cod liver oil was to get a good mixture. 
The best plan I found was gotten up by a young man who got his training 
up at Mooseheart. He is a soldier boy that took advantage of his govern- 
ment training, and he has really given us something worth while in poul- 
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try raising. He absorbs it with charcoal. He puts the charcoal in a big 
drum that revolves and the cod liver oil is sprayed on under pressure. I 
am buying this kind of feed by the hundreds of pounds. I can give you 
this young man’s name if any of you desire it. We use that in two per cent 
amounts and mix it up with our dry mash. In raising chicks last year, 
out of 750 chicks I lost 3 and one of those was killed. Whether that was 
yeast or cod liver oil or fool luck, I don’t know. Two years ago I had very 
near as good results. 

I am not a college man, not a scientist, and a lot of these fellows stump 
me in asking me the why and wherefore of things, but I always go back 
to nature in working out my poultry problems. I have laid out in the dirt, up 
in the hay mow and under the bushes by the hour to see what the old hen, 
who stole her nest, does with the chicks. I don’t suppose there is a farmer’s 
wife here but what has said that it takes the old hen that stole her nest to 
bring up a bunch of fine chicks. She steals her nest and you don’t know 
how many she hatched; you don’t know how many eggs she had in that 
nest. She usually sits on the nest until they begin to hatch, and when the 
chicks begin to tumble out she starts out. Those that are not able to follow 
she leaves. She believes in the survival of the fittest. Does she feed them? 
Not at all. They are way down in the meadow or the hay mow, and she 
will be there a week before you find her. When she starts out, what hap- 
pens? Nature has prepared for the care of that chick with the yolk of the 
egg. The old hen may find an insect or a worm which supplies some animal 
protein. She makes them exercise for what they get. The further they 
go the stronger they get, and finally they will show up around the house 
when they are about.a week old, and you will say, “My, what a bunch of 
fine chicks.” 

This yeast and cod liver oil is new. I don’t think the college men know 
any more about it than the practical poultry man. We may find out that 
we can get the same results with one-fourth of the amount we are using 
now. We do know what we are doing right now, and we are getting re- 
sults, and that is the answer. 

VENTILATING AND BROODING. 

Now as to ventilation:' None of us use enough common sense in our 
poultry business. We get a theory and we get all excited and worked up 
over it. For instance, I can show you a hen house in Wisconsin; I thought 
that farmer was the wisest man I ever knew of on ventilation. Every year 
I go up there and he tells me “I have got it this year. Come out here, I 
want to show you something.” And his hen house looks’ like a crazy quilt 
from being patched up with new ideas. Every year he thinks he has it. 

In regard to brooding: there is nothing complicated about brooding 
chicks. A lot of people wonder why they lose so many chicks. I think 
one of the big successes of the baby chick industry is because they are 
handled in large numbers, shipped by mail, etc. By this method the chicks 
can’t get anything to eat until they are about 48 hours old, and the next 
answer is that the buyer is buying them in large quantities. He knows he 
has to have larger brooders, larger houses, which means he has more over- 
head air space, and that requires more ventilation. Take out old brooders? 
They had a lamp in one end of a small, low box affair. We used to stick 
a hundred chicks in there, and what happened? We know that bad air 
goes to the bottom. These little chicks huddled together in that foul at- 
mosphere, and it is no wonder that you find them dead in the morning. 
It merely meant the survival of the fittest. Those that were able to with- 
stand our abuse came through all right. The weaklings were crowded out, 
smothered and died. My idea is to give them a nice, warm, soft place to 
nestle at night in a brood coop that has plenty of fresh air without drafts. 
The floor is covered with about four inches of fresh dirt as contact with 
the soil is essential. A little cut alfalfa or chaff from the barn loft is 
placed around the hover for a resting place. Don’t feed them too soon or 
too much, and don’t give them cold water to drink. Keep the place clean 
and disinfected. I am a crank on disinfection. You generally smell car- 
bolic acid around my chicken house. I don’t have any sick chicken, because 
I take proper care of them. I paint my house with a mixture of carbolic 
acid and kerosene oil. 
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Do you feed much sand? 

Do you mean to the baby chicks? 

Yes,—especially the first twenty-four hours? 

I sometimes sprinkle a little on the board with the oat meal or if 
I have a little fine chick grit I give them a little of that. 

Q. Who pays for the inspector? 

A. As a rule the flock owner pays it. It cost ten dollars a day and 
expenses for the inspector. If you have several neighbors close together, 
it would be well to work with one another, because an inspector can cull 
about six or seven hundred chickens a day. 

Q. What kind of a brooder stove do you prefer, oil or coal? 

A. I am using oil now, but if I was brooding all winter I would use 
coal. My objection to coal is that you can’t reduce the heat on warm days 
as well as you can an oil stove. If you let your coal fire out on a warm 
day and build a fresh fire at night, a new fire is always hotter and might be 
too hot. An oil burner is much easier regulated. 

In conclusion let me say that I thank you for your attention, and any 
time I can be of service to you, let me hear from you, and any time you 
come around Chicago come over to Glen Ellyn and look over our egg-laying 
contest. 

I thank you.. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: There is no doubt but what Mr. Hale 
knows something about the chicken business. 

MR. D. E. DALE: I am just informed by an agent of the Department 
of Agriculture of the Illinois Central that if any of you want to have your 
flocks culled, just write them to that effect, if you live on the Illinois Cent- 
ral, and they will be glad to do this for you without charge. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: We have with us another man who 
knows his business. Prof. Blair was to have been here today, but it was 
impossible for him to some, so in his stead he has sent Dr. Ruth. I am 
sure his talk will be very interesting, and I take pleasure in introducing 
Dr. Ruth. 


POoPo 


FRUIT IN ILLINOIS. 
Pror. J. C. Buiatr, University of Illinois. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE: 
Professor Blair is very sorry that he cannot be with you this morning. He 
is unable to be here because of the death of Mrs. Blair’s mother, but he 

wanted me to tell you that he would be with you 
in spirit. Professor Blair has prepared a paper 
on Fruit Growing in Illinois, which he has asked 
me to read. After the presentation of this paper, 
I shall be glad to discuss informally any prob- 
lems of fruit growing that any one may care to 
bring up. 
Our national development, especially our eco- 
nomic advancement, has now reached a point 
‘where it is impossible to ignore the conditions 
which beset those people engaged in agriculture. 
Forces for good have been at work combating 
powers of evil with the result that those people 
engaged in agriculture have been placed upon an 
equal plane with those engaged in many other 
industries. Agriculture has become: a_  para- 
mount factor in the economic world. When the 
price of farm products fluctuates, the effect, 
whether it be upward or downward, is felt 
throughout the entire country. Transportation 
companies, manufacturers, particularly of farm 
implements and equipment, as well as auto manu- 
facturers, banks and financial institutions, dealers and distributors, for 
their own obvious reasons, are interested and must know the estimated 
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production of crops, for its affects their business to a noticeable degree. 
The ultimate consumer, also, should know the probable production of 
crops in order to purchase at the lowest possible price within reason the 
highest grade of products for himself and family. Indeed, the business and 
prosperity of the country are so vitally affected by crop conditions that 
every person is directly or indirectly concerned. Certainly the agricultural 
situation is of absorbing interest to all classes of people. 

We all recognize the fact, that, for several years agriculture has been, 
more or less, in a state of depression. A 500-million bushel shortage in the 
corn crop of the United States and an 18 per cent shortage in the amount 
of wheat available for export by the surplus producing countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere have temporarily helped these two industries. The 
prices of corn and wheat are high, but, on the other hand, the prices of the 
majority of farm products are below the general price level. Very few 
farm products are above the general price level at this time. 

Twenty years ago but 40 per cent of our population lived in cities, 
while over 51 per cent of our population lived in cities, while over 51 per 
cent are now listed as urban population. Last year the per capita product- 
ions of farm products, moreover, was 4.1 per cent less than the five-year 
average. In the ten years from 1910 to 1920 our production increased 15 
per cent and the area of land improved for farming increased but 5 per 
cent. In 1904, industrial production was about two and a half times agri- 
cultural production, while in 1923 it was around five or six times as much. 
Our growth as an industrial nation, as emphasized by these figures, is, in 
the long run, a factor favorable to the farmer, because it strengthens to a 
constantly increasing extent the demand for his products. 

In 1924, according to the latest statistics, farm crops, live stock, and 
other products were worth 500 millions more than in 1923. This was the 
highest value placed on agricultural products since 1920. By the middle 
of 1924, as statistics indicate, the farmers’ purchasing power was 94 per 
cent of what it was in 1913, and about 99 per cent of what it was during 
the five years prior to the war. Furthermore, costs of production have fal- 
len on farms. The improvement in the position of the farmer is one of the 
most encouriging factors influencing the underlying trend of business. 

One hears these things discussed, because they affect all sorts of people. 
Business and prosperity are built pretty much on faith, and within the last 
few months we have witnessed a remarkable rebirth of faith. The great 
bulk of the American public has faith in President Coolidge’s ability to 
lead the Nation along the right course in matters of government. He re- 
cently appointed a committee to study the agricultural situation and sub- 
mit a report with recommendations. This action is just one instance of the 
methods employed by both the State and Nation to remedy the present 
state of affairs. The political outlook for the next four years is settled, and 
this is a fundamental factor for brisk trade in-all lines for the coming year. 

The president of one of the largest industries in the country has made 
the statement that it is his feeling that we face 1925 with the clearest skies 
and the soundest conditions affecting agricultural, commercial, and indus- 
trial problems that we have seen in a decade. Certainly, sound and favor- 
able conditions are now existing. 


AGRICULTURE ONE OF THE OLDEST INDUSTRIES. 


Agriculture is one of the very oldest industries, differing greatly from 
any other line of industry. Steel works, electricity, and telephones are 
fairly recent, while aeroplanes, the radio, etc., are products of this genera- 
tion; but agriculture has been practiced since the time of the original man. 

Men may amass fortunes by becoming highly efficient in one line, such 
as mentioned above, and easy money can be made. On the other hand, 
agriculture.is the most varied and productive of good of all the industries, 
but certainly not a fertile field for amassing fortunes. Farming requires 
experience and a wise application of scientific knowledge and even then 
the returns are very modest. 
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The farmer is living in a new social and economic environment as com- 
pared to thirty or forty years ago. Since then, there has occurred a nation- 
wide redistribution of population and production, bringing new social and 
economic problems. We have rapidly changing social and economic condi- 
tions, developing new problems in agricultural education, or at least in- 
tensifying the need of more attention to certain of its phases. Agricultural 
organizations have been developed from time to time. In the early days 
most of them were local with little influence and no clear function except 
to serve as an exchange for personal opinions on questions of farm prac- 
tices. Regional competition in production and marketing had not developed. 
At that time, marketing of agricultural products was a comparatively simple 
matter. Collective buying and selling was a thing little known. Indus- 
tries were not segregated in large centers drawing the youth from the coun- 
try. Colleges took little notice of the problems of human relations; their 
agricultural instruction was centered around the effort to double produce: 
tion. We had not learned, at that time, that the hand and brain must be 
trained mutually, even in matters of farming. 

Now, a million and a half farmers are organized in support of the ef- 
forts of their representatives to secure national legislation, and to educate 
in mafters of farming. Even the farm bloc has become active in national 
politics. Farmers are now organized for buying and selling and for the 
betterment of social and educational conditions. 

Increase in production has been brought about by the development of 
better machinery of production; i. e., better plants and animals, soil con- 
ditions, methods of production and distribution, and removal of handicaps, 
such as pests, diseases, and so forth. Farmers’ co-operative organizations 
for the marketing of products should be thoroughly studied by the individual 
as to the machinery of marketing, that is, the marketing agencies, methods, 
organization and efficiency as to the standardization, and with reference to 
special markets. The question of transportation, also, has a direct bearing 
upon the economic life of the farmer. 


FRUIT GROWING OF RECENT DEVELOPMENT. 


It must not be forgotten that Illinois is comparatively a new state, 
while in any country horticulture is always of more or less late develop- 
ment as compared with other agricultural industries, such as the produc- 
tion of hay, wheat, milk, and so forth. This is not only because in the past 
there was a tendency to class horticultural products among the luxuries, 
but because their production required a closer attention to detail, and be- 
cause methods of control for certain serious pests had not been worked out. 
These facts have made fruit growing an occupation for the few rather than 
for the many. Economic conditions, too, compelled the average farmer to 
develop only those staple products which could be stored for long periods 
of time, or until the best markets could be reached. MHesitating to embark 
in horticulture of a commercial scale, the farmer failed to follow it even as 
an avocation; so that it naturally followed not only that grain, stock, and 
dairy farming until recently have been the chief agricultural industries of 
Illinois, but that those engaged in these pursuits have neglected, wholly or 
in part, the fact that horticulture is the helpmeet of agriculture. To be sure, 
the farmer had a fruit orchard, or a farm garden for his own supply of 
fruit and vegetables, but he did not often entertain the idea of growing fruit 
for the market. Had the farmer given more of his attention to fruit crops 
no doubt our horticultural development would have been more rapid and 
would today attract a great deal more attention. It is only recently that 
fruit growing has been commercialized, but from now on the growth will 
undoubtedly be saner and more practical. The experiences of the past and 
the more advanced knowledge of the industry will be put to good use. This 
will tend to take the risk out of fruit growing and place it upon a firmer 
and more established basis. 


CENTERS OF FRUIT PRODUCTION IN ILLINOIS. 


Illinois is located in the fruit belt of the continent, possessing a range 
of latitude of five and one-half degrees. This fact, together with those of 
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climatic and soil conditions, and the absence of large tracts of worthless 
land, is bound to make Illinois one of the greatest horticultural states in 
the Union, if we but do our part. 

Home orchards and fruit gardens are widely distributed over Illinois, 
about 60 per cent of the farms reporting some trees. Commercially, how- 
ever, fruit growing has reached its highest development in the southern 
half and western sections of the state where large areas of land and a 
favorable climate have combined to encourage the industry. Production 
centers around three principal locations: (1) the unglaciated hill region at 
the south end of the state where a spur of the Ozarks provides excellent or- 
chard sites, in which are included Union, Johnson, Jackson, and Williamson 
counties; (2) the gray silt loam section on a line east of St. Louis, of which 
Marion, Clay, and Jasper counties are the largest producers; and (3) in a 
group of counties centering in and about the junction of the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers with Calhoun, Pike, and Adams counties as leading pro- 
ducers. Among the relatively northern counties in which commercial fruit 
growing assumes considerable importance are Hancock, Tazewell and Bureau. 


KINDS OF FRUITS. 


The apple is the most important fruit grown in Illinois. In the number 
of farms reporting the number of fruit trees, in total yield and valuation, 
and the place it fills in the diet, it far outranks all other orchard fruits. 
So closely does the apple production parallel the total fruit production for 
the state that the centers of apple shipping are indicated by the list of 
‘counties given for fruit production. 

In 1924, according to estimates of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the production of apples in Illinois totaled 5,292,000 bushels. 
This shows some 2,000,000 bushels decrease over 1923. 

The varieties principally characteristic of Illinois apple growing are 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Winesap, Rome Beauty, Willow Twig, and Ben 
Davis. The Ben Davis, however, because of its susceptibility to all diseases, 
and most especially blister canker, is rapidly passing out of Illinois or- 
chards and is not being replanted. In the Ozark section in the southern 
part of the state, the production of summer varieties, of which Yellow 
Transparent and Duchess are the leaders, is rapidly assuming paramount 
importance. : 

Peaches are grown largely in Union, Johnson and the neighboring coun- 
ties. There the high local elevations afford relatively frost-free locations, 
and the comparatively mild winters render winter injury to wood and buds 
less frequent than in the northern part of the state. Marion County is the 
center of another important peach growing revival of interest within the 
last eight or ten years. 

The Keiffer pear continues to be the only successful commercial variety 
in Illinois, Marion County again leads in production. 

There are relatively few commercial cherry orchards in the state, but 
‘this fruit is widely grown in home orchards. Varieties such as Dyehouse, 
Montmorency and Richmond thrive in all parts of Illinois, but sweet cher- 
ries are almost uniformly a failure. 

About one-fourth of all the farms in Illinois report the production of 
some small fruits. Of the total production, strawberries far outrank bram- 
bles and bush fruits although considerable quantities of the others are 
grown. The largest producing counties are Adams, Fayette, Hancock, Macon, 
Tazewell,Pulaski,and Union. 


PROBLEMS FACING ILLINOIS FRUIT GROWERS. 

Fruit growing is a business; a highly specialized type of agriculture, 
which cannot be run successfully by rule-of-thumb methods of procedure. 
The many problems that confront the grower of fruit make it essential that 
he shall thoroughly understand the principles involved in good orcharding 
and that he shall apply them wisely to the particular conditions with which 
he contends. 
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Many orchards are doomed to failure or to mediocrity of success, be- 
cause they are poorly located with respect to soil and temperature condi- 
tions, or for other reasons which might easily have been avoided had good 
principles of orcharding been followed. 

Fruit growing, even then, is more or less of an uncertainty. For in- 
stance, severe weather May wipe out completely an established orchard; or 
a series of poor years may use up all profits made during a previous suc- 
cessful year or number of years. Then too, the longevity of fruit trees is 
more or less indefinite. After trees are bearing there is a chance for but 
one crop of fruit a year, or in two years, if the trees happen to be biennial 
bearers. Furthermore, very often we grow apple and pear trees a dozen 
years before full fruitage. Again, the apple harvested in October must be 
held in storage for consumption possibly as late as April or May for suit- 
able market. A thorough knowledge of the value and capabilities of the 
soil must be acquired. The problems attending efficient marketing of fruit 
are many, and necessary readjustments must be made from time to time 
for successful marketing. Fancy products, such as fruits, demand special 
markets. The package should be suitable to the market, and certain varie- 
ties available to certain markets. These problems are only a very few of 
the many that face the fruit grower. Is there any wonder that farmers 
are so slow in taking up this phase of farming as an industry? But, when 
these and similar problems have been carefully studied by investigators, 
and results made known to the public, the seas will have been smoothed 
and the number of fruit growers increased. For many years the state ex- 
periment station has given careful and special study to the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, and now that the problems of consumption have 
come to the front they will be given the same degree of careful and thorough 
attention. I want now to give you just a few of the ways in which the De- 
partment of Horticulture is aiding the fruit grower with his problems. 


THE DEPARTMENT’S AID TO FRUIT GROWING. 


It is the function of the fruit grower to raise fruits. It is the function 
of the Department of Horticulture, through its experiments, to minimize 
and stabilize the risks. Its aims are to discover and instruct but not to con- 
trol or direct any person’s actions. It aims to point out to constituents the 
opportunities which. the horticulture of Illinois offers, and teach them how 
to take advantage of those opportunities. It is not the function of the De- 
partment to conduct or interfere in any way with the fruit growers’ business. 
: The business of farming particularly fruit farming, demands the very 
highest scientific and technical training to be successful. It is our desire 
to co-ordinate theory and practice with a liberal education, so that in the 
graduate of the Department of Horticulture can be found not only a trained 
horticulturist, but aslo the well-equipped leadership so necessary to a com- 
munity that is building itself religiously, socially and economically. 

It is not only through the training of efficient horticulturists that the 
Department is capable of aiding the grower of fruit, but also through the 
research work and the extension service. This is an age of research, and 
the science of horticulture has grown out of experimentation. Research 
has. demonstrated its value by the discoveries (the benefits) that can be 
traced to it. 

Through the extension service the experiment station is able to help 
directly a large number of fruit growers with their problems. Extension 
tends to give wider application to the results of investigation; it adds to 
the research efforts, increases the demands upon it, and ultimately gives it 
wider appreciation. The practical man points out to the researcher the 
most important problems for solution. : 

Among the most pressing problems in fruit production in Illinois are 
the control of insect and fungous pests, and the regulation of the supply 
of plant food. Illinois apple growers pack one million barrels of apples, 
more or less, each year in addition to large quantities of bulk fruit. Yet, 
Illinois growers generally have been slow to take up any new method de- 
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signed to control insects or fungi without demonstration. Investigations 
of the Department have shown that spraying with the proper materials at 
the proper time will save a large percentage of fruit from certain pests, 
and that certain cultural practices will be most beneficial to production. 
Where we have demonstrated the most advantageous procedure, growers 
have been quick to follow our recommendations. 

Repeated experiments in many orchards in different parts of Illinois 
have been conducted on methods of control of apple scab. Apple scab is 
perhaps the most serious apple disease, taking the heaviest toll in orchards. 
The Department has found that sprays applied according to the directions 
derived from the conclusions of our spraying experiments will save from 
50 per cent to 95 per cent of the fruit from this disease. Records show that 
there are certain varieties of apples that are less susceptible to scab; such 
as Jonathan, Grimes, Benoni, Minkler, Duchess, Stayman, Wealthy, Yellow 
Transparent, and others. 

When apple blotch first came to the notice of the fruit growers of IIli- 
nois, they attempted control by spraying as for scab. Some of the largest 
growers turned to the Station for help with the problem, and after detailed 
laboratory and field investigations were made a spray program was devised 
which gave complete commercial control of blotch even on the most sus- 
ceptible varieties, such as Benoni and Duchess. This schedule was reported 
by a grower in Johnson County as “working perfectly in a badly infested 
Duchess orchard.” 

One of the most important problems of the horticulturist has been 
spray injury. Experiments show that certain spray solutions are decidedly 
injurious to the fruit of sensitive varieties, often causing Bordeaux, and 
lime sulfur injury. For instance, certain varieties are resistant to Bordeaux 
injury, in which case this material may be applied with greater assurance 
of control, while the schedule on varieties subject to Bordeaux injury calls 
for lime sulfur for the early sprays. 

Illinois peach orchards are in danger of being overrun with San Jose 
scale unless a stringent spray schedule is followed. The trouble recently 
has been due to a late brood of scale which hatched late, and favored by 
the mild autumn weather grew to a Size enabling them to survive the 
winter. Oil emulsion, thoroughly applied, has solved the problem very 
satisfactorily. 

The invasions of bacterial shot hole, one of the worst diseases attack- 
ing the peach orchard, have caused widespread interest in fertilization 
methods os a means of control. Experiments have definitely proved that 
quick acting fertilizers are to be avoided in the early growing season, as a 
slow even growth produces a healthy tree and one less likely to lose its 
foliage later. The best fertilizer seems to be manure. If nitrate is used, 
it should be applied at intervals of three or four weeks, making at least 
three applications, the first being made about the middle of May. 

Extensive orchard fertilizer experiments have been conducted by the 
Department. It has been shown that in apple orchards only nitrogenous 
fertilizers have any appreciable effect. Nitrogen may be added by growing 
leguminous cover crops, adding manure, or by sodium nitrate, or ammonium 
sulfate. Where possible nitrogen should be drawn from the air (by 
legumes), but in many cases the use of commercial forms of nitrogen is 
justifiable. 

The Department has demonstrated to fruit growers widely accepted 
methods of pruning. It has also instituted several pruning and fertilizer ex- 
periments which deal particularly with the formation of the frame work 
and the relation of pruning and nitrogenous fertilization to each other and 
to production. Comparisons are made between various degrees of thinning 
young trees, different degrees of severity of pruning, the merits of one and 
two-year-old trees, as well as many other points of importance. The Cali- 
fornia system of pruning has been found to be a sound one for Illinois 
conditions and is being carried out in several orchards. 
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In co-operation with the Department of Farm Organization and Manage- 
ment we are working on a cost accounting study for orchardists. The 
records should show not only costs, but susceptibility of certain varieties 
to certain diseases, the particular slopes subject to spring frosts, and so 
forth. The general object being to point out the most remunerative practices. 

The above-mentioned studies on pomes are only a few of the problems 
that are being conducted by the Department. Some thirty-four projects on 
pome fruits alone are being carried on, Many of which take up from four 

to ten different phases of the problem. 


SMALL FRUITS AND GRAPES. 


The larger part of small fruits grown in Illinois are to be found -in 
home gardens, but the success of a few extensive plantations in the state 
testify as to the possible profits in the industry, commercially. In southern 
Illinois, however, commercial small fruit production has decreased to al- 
most nothing in the last twenty years, according to a survey made by the 
Department. This has occurred because of an increasing prevalence of 
diseases, the wrong choice of varieties, and poor cultured methods. The 
counties in Illinois that are most concerned with the growing of small 
fruits for market are Adams, Fayette, Hancock, Macon, Pulaski, Tazewell, 
and Union. 

Small fruits and grapes furnish an attractive field for experimentation, 
because of the lack of much scientific information about them, and because 
results may be obtained more quickly than from the tree fruits. The De- 
partment is conducting a number of experiments in an attempt to improve 
conditions in the small fruit industry, such as in the control of diseases, 
improvement of cultural methods, testing of varieties, and the improvement 
of cultural methods, testing of varieties, and the storage behavior of dif- 
ferent varieties. 

A way has been found to successfully control raspberry anthracnose, 
a very common disease, by the use of sprays properly made and applied. 
We are also recommending a definite spray program for small fruits and 
grapes which will control grape root worm, grape black rot, strawberry 
leaf spot and leaf roller, and the leaf spots of certain bush fruits, all of 
which diseases hinder the production of small fruits. For such raspberry 
diseases aS mosaic and crown gall, control measures, such as roguing of 
plantations where only partially infected, or complete renovation and re- 
establishment with disease-free stock, are being advocated and followed 
by several of the most progressive growers. 

Variety studies have been made at many times and places by many 
people, but new varieties are perpertually being introduced and old ones 
fail for reasons not noted by the earlier observers. Producers and con- 
sumers are more and more critical of quality, beauty, size, adaptation to 
particular purposes and regions, resistance to disease and insects, et cetera. 
It is necessary to continue variety studies constantly, therefore, and this - 
is one of the regular projects of the Department. Several Farm Advisers 
in different sections of the state are co-operating with the Department in 
order to advise more specifically as to varieties for their sections. 

Pruning experiments with small fruits and grapes particularly were 
undertaken to clear up the confusion in the minds and practices of fruit 
growers and experimental pomologists regarding the subject, and to pro- 
vent the all too frequently costly results of ignorance of the pruning system. 
Demonstrational work was conducted at several vineyards in the state, with 
outstanding results. Several large growers are now following our recom- 
mendations, finding that they secure increased yields of higher quality fruit. 


PRESENT-DAY PROBLEM. 
The above-mentioned problems have to do mainly with the productioz 
of fruit, but the fruit grower’s greatest present-day problem is how to 
greatly increase consumption of his fruit and place it within the reach of 
the consumer and the consumer’s pocketbook. 
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In the problem of increasing consumption the fruit grower will find 
that there are many angles to consider. He should let the public know 
the value of fruit as a diet. People should be taught the value of varieties 
for certain purposes. Then, there are the problems of standardization. 
There is nothing more demoralizing to market conditions and prices than 
the movement of large quantities of products that are poorly graded, in 
bad condition, or otherwise undesirable. Careful grading to standard speci- 
fications, guaranteed by thorough, competent inspection provides a stable 
basis for sale. Standardization reduces waste and losses when culls and 
other unmarketable produce are kept off the distant markets. 

In recent years co-operative marketing organizations have played, and 
are playing, an important part in helping the fruit grower locate the right 
market for his fruit, and the increased returns have stimulated the plant- 
ing of fruit trees. 

And so, as in other lines, some of the problems confronting the fruit 
grower of today are those of organization, standardization, merchandizatin, 
and advertising. These are problems requiring careful thought, hard work, 
and a liberal expenditure of money. The Department is helping with these 
problems in so far as is possible. 


THE MISSION OF FRUIT GROWING. 


Horticulture is a most important factor in the development of any 
country. It has an important mission everywhere, but in no country is 
man’s duty more clearly recognized, or more needed, than in the broad 
open country of the Mississippi Valley. The intelligence, the foresight, 
the hard work required for the proper development of the horticultural 
plantation, whether it be the fruit garden, the vegetable garden, or the 
ornamental areas, are not equalled by any other occupation or profession 
in which men engage. 

In all horticultural service, we cannot fail to recognize, or in any way 
to neglect the fact that we are always dependent upon the mental produc- 
tivity of men, and men alone. In consequence, we must provided adequately 
for a continuous supply of well-trained workers in horticulture. This we 
are attempting to do at the University of Illinois. Through this effort and 
through these men there will soon be developed in Illinois a fruit country 
surpassing most and excelled by none. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: I would like to have Senator Dunlap 
give us a few words on this subject. 

SENATOR DUNLAP: Ladies and gentlemen. 

I don’t know why the President called on me at this time to say a 
few words. He may have a reason. However, I do want to say that fruit 
growing has become a specialty, and it has occurred to me that it would 
be better to have the farmers come to my orchard and buy my apples than 
grow them themselves. My neighbors say that they can better afford to 
buy apples than to raise them. On the other hand, it would be a fine thing 
for the farmers to grow their own fruits, but as long as we have about 
fifty per cent of the farms occupied by tenants, you see there is considerable 
difficulty in doing that. There is no question but what apples are one of 
the healthiest foods we have and will do more for health than anything 
else. Apples are the finest things in the world not only as desirable for 
food, but they are actually desirable as health promoters. Even the pomace 
from our cider mills is considered a wonderful food for stock feeding. They 
are now drying this pomace in steam dryers, which dries it out as fast as 
it is made, and it is sweetened before it sours, and I look for the time to 
come that our poultry raisers and our stock raisers, instead of buying this 
fattening product that is supposed to do so much good and which really 
amounts to very little will find that dry pomace will be one of the best 
things they can use to keep their stock in a healthy condition. 

T have been interested in the Farmers’ Institute for many years; I 
‘don’t believe there have been many of these conventions but what I have 
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been present, and I am glad to say, I was a member of the Legislature when 
the bill was passed creating this Farmers’ Institute. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: Is the Committee on Resolutions 
ready to report? Mr. Abbott, please present the report. 

MR. A. N. ABBOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

The Committee on Resolutions beg leave to submit the following reso- 
lutions: 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT. 

ResoLvepD: That we express ourselves as unalterably opposed to the 
Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, believing 
as we do that the youth of America are handicapped more by a lack of work 
and responsibility than by overwork, and that child labor abuses may be 
more practically and adequately controlled by the state laws than by fed- 
eral legislation. 

GASOLINE TAX. 


RESOLVED: That we are opposed to the proposed tax on gasoline and to 
all other direct taxation on the necessities of life. 


RURAL POLICY. 


WHerEAS, the rural and small town districts are now without adequate 
police protection, and open to the depredations of robbers, criminals and 
lawbreakers, and 

WHEREAS, with our ever-increasing mileage of paved roads, reckless 
driving, speeding and damage to the pavement by heavy trucks is assuming 
alarming propositions; 

Bre 1r Resotvep that we re-affirm our former position and petition the 
Fifty-Fourth General Assembly, now in session, to pass a bill providing for 
a well trained state police, empowered to enforce the laws of the state. * 


TAX ON PASSENGER AND TRUCK LINES. 


RESOLVED: That we are in favor of imposing an equitable and just tax 
upon all passenger and truck lines operating as public carriers on Illinois 
paved roads. 
REVENUE AMENDMENT. 


RESOLVED: That recognizing the limitations imposed upon the legis- 
lature by the present constitution preventing adequate legislation to equal- 
ize the tax burden, we favor the adoption of such an amendment to said 
constitution as will enable the legislature to pass such laws as will equit- 
ably distribute said burden. 


? 


“7, B.’? LEGISLATION. 


RESOLVED: That we favor such action and appropriations by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as will further as rapidly as possible the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in Illinois, and that we favor a state law preventing the sale 
of dairy products from untested animals after January 1, 1930. 


GAME LAWS. 


RESOLVED: That we favor a zoning system for the protection of wild 
life conforming with the three divisions of the state as recognized by the 
Department of Agriculture, and that we are opposed to a closed season on 
rabbits. 

COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ReEsoLveD: That we favor the amendment of the Community High 
School Act to prevent the voting in and taxing of rural lands and rural 
property by urban centers located in such sections, without the consent of 
a majority of the voters residing in such rural centers outside of the urban 
centers of populations; and that the practical means be provided rural 
centers already in such districts to sever themselves from such injust 
burdens. 


ete 


APPRECIATION. 


RESOLVED: That we express to Mr. D. M. Marlin, retiring director from 
the twenty-four district, our deep and sincere appreciation of his many 
years of unselfish service to Illinois agriculture as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois State Farmers’ Institute, two years as vice 
president and two terms as president of the Board, and that we extend to 
him at this time our most hearty greetings and good wishes. 

We, the delegates to the Thirtieth Annual Session of the Illinois State 
Farmers’ Institute, convened at Paris, Illinois February 18, 19 and 20, 1925, 
hereby express our hearty thanks and appreciation for the generous and 
courteous treatment afforded the State Institute by the officers and members 
of the Edgar County Farm Bureau and the Edgar County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, the Paris Chamber of Commerce, members of the various local com- 
mittees, newspapers and churches, the Boy Scouts, and all who contributed 
to the program and the entertainment of delegates and visitors, and we 
especially appreciate the cordial hospitality and active co-operation ex- 
tended by all the people of Paris and Edgar County in making the Thir- 
tieth Annual session of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Respectfully submitted, 

. A. N. Axsport, Chairman 

GrorceE F. TuLLock 
WILLIAM WEBB 
E: W. BurRRouGHS 
FrepD L. PETTY 
E. G. THEIM 
FRANK HAYNES. 

Here is a resolution which was presented to us this morning which I 
will read: 

FREIGHT REDUCTION. 


“Believing that an adequate reduction in freight rates is more im- 
portant than the proposed removal of the surcharge on Pullman fares now 
pending in the United States Congress, we are opposed to the removal of 
the surcharge at this time. 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN: You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

SENATOR DUNLAP: I move the adoption of the resolutions as a 
whole. 

MR. A. N. ABBOTT: I second the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

CHAIRMAN FRANK I. MANN. That concludes our morning session. 
We will adjourn until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


February 20, 1925, 1:30 o’Clock P. M. 
RALPH ALLEN, President, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Presiding. 

PRESIDENT ALLEN. We will begin our afternoon program, ladies 
and gentlemen, with an organ solo by Mrs. Gordon. 

RE er TY SOLED aceon geeks] ashe Ett acdc Seay eid a Wass ack fel Bar aye» clea iiele bain ce ane Mrs. Gordon 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: I believe Mr. Gross, of the Boy Scouts, would 
like to say a few words. : 

MR. GROSS: Ladies and gentlemen: I am not on the program and 
was not expecting to appear before this august audience at all, but just a 
little bit ago there was handed me an envelope containing a tidy little sum 
for use of the Boy Scout movement. As Secretary of that organization I 
want to thank you for the little offering you have given. While you have 
been in Paris, I want to assure you that every organization of every kind 
has tried to do its bit in order to make your stay pleasant and worth while. 
As you probably know, it is the motto of the Boy Scouts to do a good turn 
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daily; we have tried to do that. We have been handicapped somewhat dur- 
ing our stay for the reason that most of the boys are of school age, and 
consequently are attending school during the day. 

Let me again thank you for your kindness and rest assured that our 
greatest pay is in the service rendered you. 

I thank you. [Applause.] ; 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The printed reports of the Annual Meeting 
held at Dixon have been printed, and you will find copies of them in the 
rear of the church. Be sure and take a copy of both the Institute and the 
Household Science Department with you. It might be well to take a copy 
along for your neighbor. 

Now I am going to ask Mrs. Mann to introduce the lady speaker of the 
afternoon. 

MRS. LENA S. MANN: I think a few of you went down in the base- 
ment of this church a while ago and had a big dinner, and you may know 
that it is very difficult to talk after you have eaten a big dinner. I heard 
a story of a minister who was holding a series of revival meetings, and he 
told his hostess he couldn’t eat his supper before he would preach his 
sermon; that he couldn’t talk when his stomach was full. So she told him 
she would get supper for him after the meeting. Well, after they came 
home from church she cooked him a hot supper; the minister ate it and 
then went into his room. After he was gone he heard the husband talking 
to the wife and the husband said, “Well, what. kind of a sermon did he 
preach?” And the wife said, “Oh, he might just as well have “et” before 
he preached.” [Laughter.] 

I know you are going to like the next speaker, and I know she needs 
no apology for anything she is going to say, whether she has eaten a big 
dinner or not. Mrs. McMurray has charge of the Household Department of 
a school at Maryville, Tennessee, but she formerly resided in Illinois. She 
is going to talk to us this afternoon about the equal chance for boys and 
girls. Mrs. McMurray. 


AN EQUAL CHANCE. 
Mrs. KatHuryn R. McMurray, Maryville College, Tennessee. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I wonder if you can realize what joy it is for 
me to come back and see all of your familiar faces, or, many of the familiar 
faces of the people I worked with a few years ago. I can’t see a face with- 
out thinking of something that happened when 
I was with the particular person who owns that 
face. I am reminded of a story right now, which 
I would like to relate. One of my first trips in 
Illinois in connection with institute work landed 
me in a little southern home hotel. The evening 
meeting lasted until late, and in order to get a 
train to the next place we had to leave at four 
o’clock in the morning. The landlady at this - 
“Home” hotel which, by the way lacks both the 
comforts of home and hotel, had no alarm clock, 
but she asured us that she could awaken any |. 
time she wanted to by setting her mind on it 
and she promised to call us at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing. Well, we went to bed with the confidence 
of inexperience and slept the sleep of the weary. 
Sometime after I had been in bed.—it seemed 
just a few minutes,—I awoke with a start, feeling 
that something was wrong and struck a match 
to light my little lamp and look at my watch, 
Mrs. Kathrone sMoMurrny. and what do you suppose: it was ten minutes 

before train time! I jumped up and grabbing 
my negligee started to run across the hall to call the men who were travel- 
ing in the same party, when I almost ran into what I thought was the God- 
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dess of Liberty, holding aloft her torch, but on second thought I decided it 
was not; for then I remembered that the Goddess did not wear pajamas. 
Indeed were she to fall from her pedestal and be swallowed by the hungry 
ocean she could not disappear more quickly than did this nice man who 
started to call me. To make a long story short, we caught our train. 


I see a face smiling at me. I wonder if its owner was the one who 
was in another hotel when we had a peculiar experience. The German 
proprietor was to awaken a man for an early train, and he forgot the room 
he was in; so early the next morning he started down one side of the long 
hall, Knocking on each door as he passed, saying, “Vas you de man dat 
vanted to take dat 3:30 train?’ The first party he awakened said “No.” 
And the proprietor’s answer was, ‘Vell, I thought not.” At the next door 
the same thing happened and so he awakened everybody down on one side 
of the hall, started back the other way, when about half way up he struck 
the right party, and when the party answered in the affirmative he said, 
“Vell, I thought so.” [Laughter.] 


I could tell you of dozens of things but I am not going to. Mr. Mann, 
didn’t you use to have some silage corn that you carried along with you? 
While Mr. Mann had his silage corn I had one bag containing my clothes 
and another my utensils, which Mr. Mann called my summer kitchen. I 
wore his silage corn as a corsage and he carried my kitchen. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mann gave us a wonderful thrill one time when they sent us a Christmas 
turkey we were not expecting; and there is Mrs. Brock, she taught me to 
eat sauer kraut and mashed potatoes. I remember something else too. I 
remember when Mrs. Mann was not Mrs. Mann. [Laughter.] I remember 
at a state meeting at Sterling when we felt that this courtship really began. 
I did not know that Mr. Mann was interested in this charming young mat- 
ron, but I saw he was commencing to take notice of her, and several of-us 
in the party were very much delighted; so when we started away from the 
Sterling meeting we thought we would all get together and get away from 
them so we would not bother them on the road home, and we did. After 
we were seated in the front of the car and they in the back we patted our- 
_selves on our shoulders thinking how skillful we had managed to evade 
them, but as I think back over that, I don’t remember that we had any 
troubles in getting away from them, and I still wonder if we did all the 
evading. 


While coming back to Illinois is one of the happiest days in my life, 
I want to tell you that leaving it was just the opposite kind of a day. We 
left the old state, we left the people, we left the great big fields of corn 
and the black soil, we left the cattle and everything with you, and it seemed 
to us that no state could ever again make us so happy. As the train taking 
us to our new home in Tennessee wound through the hills or around the 
curves, as it cared to do, it seemed that something inside of me was pull- 
ing back, and the further we went from Illinois the harder that thing pulled. 
Our last lap of the journey was made in the early dusk. The conductor 
came in and called out the train stops, and we peered through the windows 
but we couldn’t see a thing. We reached our destination in a drizzling 
rain; we hadn’t had any supper. A man met us at the station and took us 
out to a great, big, empty dormitory where the mosquitoes led us a merry 
dance the whole night long. Illinois skies were never bluer than were the 
McMurrays that first night in Tennessee. The next morning, however, 
when we awoke and saw the mountains just barely outlined in the mist of 
early dawn, a little different feeling stole over us. The more we saw of 
those mountains the more we longed for them; the more we know of the 
people with their sincere hospitality, the more we knew of the mountaineers 
with their frankness and simplicity, the more we loved Tennessee, and now 
while we love Illinois no less at all, we have learned to do as Cummings 
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said “we love our native state whether we were born there or not,’ and 
with the natives we can sing: 


“Oh! Tennessee, sweet Tennessee, 
The land of all this world to me 
I stand upon thy mountains high, 
and hold communion with the sky; 
if heaven on earth could only be, 
t’would surely be in Tennessee.”’ 


So, I, an adopted mountaineer, bring you greetings from Tennessee, the 
state next to heaven. I don’t want you to think that I am like the wife of- 
the colored man who was seeking a divorce. The judge says, “Rastus, what 
has your wife done? Why do you want a divorce?” Rastus says, “Oh, my 
wife, she just talk and talk and talk.” And the judge says, “Well, Rastus, 
what does she talk about?” And Rastus says, “‘Oh, judge, she don’t say.” 
[Laughter.] You may think I am that kind, but I want you to know that 
I have something to say and I am going to say it right now. 


HUMAN WASTE. cs 


Last fall when I was hunting some inexpensive material for Christmas 
dolls, someone suggested that the waste from a nearby hosiery mill might 
furnish what I wanted. I was surprised, when I investigated to find that 
they did not have enough waste to meet my small need. I thought that was 
queer and I asked the manager the percentage of first, seconds thirds and 
waste. He did not know on the spur of the moment, but he said he would 
look it up and send me word. After careful investigation he reported that 
90 per cent of their output was firsts, of the very finest quality, about 5 per 
cent were seconds, 21% per cent thirds and about 21% per cent waste. I 
thought that was a pretty good reeord. A few weeks later I went to Talla- 
homa, Tenn., and visited a vocational school for girls. I didn’t know any- 
thing about this school; I just knew that the committee was being enter- 
tained there, and when the ninety-seven girls, most all dressed up in their 
white clothes, attractive young girls from 12 years up to 21 showed us 
their rooms and served us a most delicious luncheon. I was delighted 
with them. A little bit later I was horrified when someone said, “Mrs. Me- 
Murray, do you know why these girls are here?” And I said, ‘No. Why?” 
She said, “Every girl here is here because of her immorality, not because 
of one mistake or two mistakes, but because she is chronically immoral.” 
I was appalled to think of these girls, who were so attractive in appearance, 
as human waste, not seconds or even thirds but absolutely waste. As long 
as they were under the controlling influence of this school they were harm- 
less waste, but when they are removed from its influence, as they must be 
at 21, and set adrift in the world, then what about them? They are not 
harmless then; they are very menacing, for these girls reproduce one child 
after another, without any thought whatever of assuming responsibility 
for them. Indeed they are no longer harmless waste; they are a serious 
menace. These children become the charges of the government, must be 
kept by them, and they in turn produce others of, their kind. And, I 
thought of the awful endless pity of it! My heart ached for those girls who 
looked so attractive, who were attractive; who had the mature development 
physically of any individual, but who were mentally the age of a child. It 
is said that one family by the name of Tate has cost the government 
$2,100,000. After this enlightening experience I was not surprised. 

Recently I read an article by Albert Edward Wiggin, a scientific writer, 
who in addressing the Philadelphia Clinical Association, made the asser- 
tion that modern man is declining mentally and physically, and he took 
up the subject saying that the average mentality of men called in the 
world war was that of a thirteen year old child, and that their physical 
condition was appalling. Then he added in an unconcerned way, what most 
of us already knew, that people of low intelligence are producing much 
more rapidly than people of higher intelligence; he continued with this 
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startling statement that a thousand university graduates in six generations 
produce only fifty more people than themselves, while a thousand morons, 
people of low intelligence, in the same time, produce 800,000 more than 
themselves. 

FOOLING OURSELVES. 

Now, what are you going to do about it? We have always known that 
the family of the farmer had more children than the family of the college 
professor, but we thought he could better afford them and anyway the 
stock was usually just as desirable, but when we considered the large fami- 
lies of laborers of low intelligence we were appalled. Neither could we be- 
lieve that the college graduate, the university boy and girl, are so falling 
down on their job, and to satisfy myself I just figured up in our own 
faculty. Not counting the younger teachers who had only taught a few 
years, I found that fifty-four mature men and women had produced in one 
generation only forty-four, not even replaced themselves. And likely what 
is true in our faculty is true in others. Now, what are we going to do about 
it? Where in the world would my hosiery friend be if his waste were in 
excess of his first and standard stock? Where would the cattle man be if 
the inferior stock was allowed to produce twice as many calves as the 
registered stock? 

Here we have emphasized our great inventions, our high powered 
machinery, our delicate apparatus and all of these wonderful discoveries, 
and we have patted ourselves on the back with what we have done along 
those lines, and all the time we have been putting our energies on them 
we have neglected posterity. I am wondering if we haven’t sort of played 
a joke on ourselves. 

The other day a woman came down from the mountains away back. of 
Maryville, who was going away on the train for the first time. She went 
into the depot and said “I want a ticket.” And the ticket agent said, 
“Where to?” She says, “It is none of your business.” And he said, “Well, 
madam, I can’t sell you a ticket if I don’t know where you are going.” And 
she said, “Well, if you must know, I am going to Knoxville.” So he gave 
her a ticket to Knoxville, and a little bit later as he looked out of the 
window he saw the woman on a train headed in the other direction. He 
ran to the door, but he didn’t have time to say anything to the conductor 
for as the train was pulling out she stuck her head out of the window 
and called: “Ah, ha, I fooled you. I am going to Calderwood.” [Laughter.] 

I wonder if we are not fooling ourselves. We think we are advancing, 
going forward with all these wonderful inventions of our’s when maybe 
we are going backwards in the stock, in the intelligence that we are leaving 
for the future. 

What good will all these things do, these high powered machines and 
different things that have been invented recently, if they fall into the 
hands of posterity of thirteen-year old intelligence? Don’t you think it is 
high time that we emphasize a little bit more the stock of the future, the 
children of the future? 

A writer in a very recent magazine article said that he would like to 
place above the door of every educational institution an inscription to this 
effect: “‘An equal chance for every boy or girl.’ What good would that 
do? We might give them equal educational opportunities, but after a child 
is born it is long too late to commence talking about an equal chance. We 
can never give an equal chance until we can give an equal capacity for re- 
ceiving. Haven’t you seen one boy in a school room become a scholar, 
while right next to him a boy. under the same instructors, a boy with the 
same amount of application, flunk all of his studies? There was an un- 
equal capacity for receiving between the two boys. Haven’t you seen one 
business man climb and rise, while the other failed? Yes, because they 
had unequal capacities. Imagine two boy Scouts going on a hike through 
the country, meeting a farmer, who would. say, “Well, boys, when you get 
to the orchard go in and help yourselves; take all the apples you want.” 
That sounds like an equal chance, but it was not, for tucked away under 
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one boy’s arm was hidden receiving capacity; he had a gunny sack while 
the other was empty handed. They had equal opportunity but not equal 
receiving capacity. A child can never have an equal chance with his 
brothers until he has equal receiving and absorbing capacity, and the only 
possible way to give that to children is to commence in the training of 
their great-great-grand parents, and then at some Institute seventy-five 
years from now you may talk about an equal chance and be more nearly 
right. 

As seeds produce their kind, as cattle produce their kind, so human 
parents produce their kind. A cattle man does not go around buying up 
any kind of stock trying to build up his herd. He looks out for the parents 
in that stock and makes sure that they are all right. You‘all remember the 
family of Ida Jerke, the great German criminal, whose descendents num- 
bered over eight hundred, and everyone of those descendants was immoral, 
a drunkard or a criminal; and you remember in comparison with that illus- 
tration the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. He was a great, good man, 
and his children and descendants like him were all worthy of admiration. 
Like parent, like child, is a true adage, and if we are going to have a worth 
while posterity we must commence now training the girls for motherhood 
and the boy for fatherhood! 

Why has the college girl fallen down on her job? I think it is her fault 
more than it is the fault of the boy, because a girl can lead the boy into 
matrimony if she wants to. Why doesn’t she go into the home? Most of 
the high schools and a constantly increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are putting in household science departments and courses. 


TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD. 


Just the other day the state supervisor came to Maryville to see if we 
were keeping up with the requirements for colleges and universities. She 
went over our course and she said “Where do you teach the moral, the 
intellectual and the physical training of the child up to school age?” Then 
I told her. She said ‘‘Where are you handling the family money?” I 
showed her that course. She said “Where do you teach the relation -of 
different members of the family to each other?” [I told her about that 
course. She said ‘‘Where do you teach social hygiene?’ And I told her 
all about that course, a course that we would not have talked about a few 
years ago because of our false modesty. There is nothing immodest in 
God’s plan of life and the great trouble is that we haven’t made it plain 
to the children. So, we are giving a course, teaching the girls how to 
choose the fathers of their children. Why shouldn’t that be so? They 
should not go into it haphazardly. Why aren’t the girls assuming mother- 
hood? The courses are all right. They are getting more training than their 
mothers ever had, yet they are not going into the homes. Something is 
wrong. This is it. Who is making them want to be home makers? Who is? 
Long ago before we had our home economics in the schools, the mothers 
taught the girls in the homes. The mother loved her home and she gave 
the girl her high ideals and the inspiration to be a home maker and a 
mother. Now, since we have home economics in our institutions the teacher 
does it and the mother does not. The teacher has acquired her training 
from another teacher before her; she knows the theory but she has not had 
the thrills of motherhood and she teaches her ‘pupils with an idea of them 
teaching somebody else. She does not know the joys of home making and 
motherhood. So she only teaches them to teach. 

Now, I think we are making a big mistake in allowing -unmarried 
women to teach. That may be startling to you. The cattle man does not 
take the old stock for his breeding, does he? No, he takes the young stock 
that is in the prime of life. Why then do we put our splendid young girls 
into a school room when they should be in the home? I would say no un- 
married woman should teach who could find a good husband. After the 
young woman has gone into the home and raised her family, and her family 
are where she can take care of them without being with them all the time, 
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then let her, with her experience and maturity, go into the school room, 
and she will make a better school teacher for having had that experience, 
and she will have been a better mother because of her youth. 

During the war many girls were out in the business world. I don’t ob- 
ject if girls go into business, but I want the girls to hear this: while she 
may take a man’s place in business, a man can never take her place 
in the home and if she does not do her work in the home it is not 
going to be done. Intelligent girls are not doing what they ought to 
and intelligent parents are not teaching them what they ought to, 
because we have all been rather proud of our girls who hold a man’s 
job. The old fashioned grand mother has given way to the new 
fashioned grand mother, and the new fashioned grand mother is not any 
poorer a grand mother because she has had a college education. It doesn’t 
hurt her any, there is the trouble: while the children and grand children 
love to come home for Christmas, just as much as ever children did, there 
are not enough of them to come. 

I have in mind three of our own college girls who commenced to teach. 
They all have very impatient young men waiting, but the girls continue to 
teach. I said to one of them, a girl named Stella, “Why don’t you get mar- 
ried?” She said, “I am afraid, and the longer I wait the more I am afraid.” 
‘She said, “I am having such a glorious time, I don’t want to give up these 
thrills and go to a routine of drudgery.” I said, “You don’t know what you 
are talking about, Stella. The little flutter you have over a box of candy 
or a dance is nothing compared with the real thrills of motherhood.” I 
said, “Never in the world will you know what a real thrill is until that 
first baby is laid in your arms, and from then on you will have thrills that 
are worth more than money can buy.’ I know just how this girl felt. She 
was making her own money, and it is hard to give up your own salary 
for a smaller one, with a man thrown in. [Laughter.] 

I went through this same stage with my own daughter. 

The longer she waited to get married the more she disliked to give up 
her so-called freedom. Well, she finally married, and after a year of mar- 
ried life wrote this in one of her letters: ‘Mother, I never knew anyone 
could be so happy and contented.’ She used to look on thrills and flutters 
with such satisfaction, but when her baby boy came she wrote again and 
she said “Mother, I never in my life was so thrilled and excited,” and in 
every letter that comes back I hear the same thing “Oh, mother, I am so 
glad you made me do this and that. It is going to make me a better 
mother.” That is the sweet refrain that runs through every one of her 
letters. She finally has caught the purpose for which she was created, and 
until her family is raised her one big object in life is to be that better 
mother. Why can’t we teach girls that way? How many of us have held 
up to our girls the nobility of motherhood and home? 

At a gathering of editors recently in the State of Ohio, one of the editors 
of one of the largest dailies there said, “Parenthood is only incidental.” 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, the time has come when it is up to thinking 
people to make parenthood more incidental. If we are going to keep the 
American home the sacred institution its name implies, we have got to get 
busy now. There are two obvious things to do. The first one is somehow 
or other to curtail the rapid reproduction of people below a certain mental 
capacity. I don’t know how it is going to be done, but it is not right to 
spend public money raising subnormal children when that money could be 
used for educating normal children. The main thing to be done, probably, is 
to segregate the sexes until the generations die off; that would be an easy 
way; may be by some simple operation, production could be curtailed, I 
don’t know. The other thing that has to be done is to get the girl into 
home making, first training her for it. Why can’t we raise the require- 
ments in our college courses and require home economics for every girl? 
The automobile drivers have to get a license, and we have to get a license 
for a whole lot of things, and in order to get this license we have to meet 
certain requirements. Why can’t we say that in order to get a marriage 
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license a girl has to have a diploma in home economics? It would not 
take long to raise the standard of our schools if we did that. I know some 
of you don’t want to wait that long, but the time soon passes and you will 
be so much a better mother when you are trained for it. 

Men train for everything they do. Why shouldn’t the mother. It is 
not impossible. America thrives on doing what seems to be the impossible. 
It can very well be done if the women make up their minds to do it—or 
better if the men make up their minds not to marry a girl without this 
training. 

Every girl can’t go to college, because of lack of money, you hear said 
so often; but I say that every girl can go to college if she has the determi- 
nation and health; that is all she needs. The United States Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Zook, from Washington, recently visited our 
college. He was making a survey of educational institutions in Tennessee. 
When he came to our rooms he said, “I will have to just walk rapidly 
through your department because I want to catch a train in half an hour.” 
He started through but he didn’t catch his train. He said, ‘‘Let the train 
go.” He stayed there over two hours talking and before he left he said, 
“Mrs. McMurray, one of the biggest educational problems in the country 
today is to finance education, higher education for the poor girl,” and he 
says, “I believe Maryville has the solution.” 


THE “COLLEGE MAID PLAN.” 


Now, it is that plan that I am bringing to you. With your co-operation 
every girl in the country can have a college education if she wants it. Our 
plan is simple. Girls come into what we call the “College-Maid” Shop any 
time they want to, and they are paid for the things they make by the piece. 
If a girl wants to work one, two or three hours, that is all right, so long as 
she keeps up her studies. The girl is learning to sew all the time she is 
there and she is getting paid for her work. These garments that the girls 
make are sold wholesale to the big stores and retail to individuals. Here 
is how you can help under this plan: When you buy a ready-made garment 
try to get a “College-Maic” garment, then the money that you pay for it, 
or the money that would go into profits and labor actually goes toward 
paying some girl’s college expenses. Isn’t that a simple thing. Last year 
229 -girls made over $15,000 worth of garments and this year it will run 
over $20,000. The shop is self supporting. What we want to do is to create 
the demand for College-Maid garments and for this demand we are depend- 
ing upon you. If you will make the demand so big that our college can’t 
fill it, then we will organize some kind of an organization and send work 
to other colleges wherever poor girls need to earn their way through school. 
The trade mark says: “When you buy College-Maid you are helping some 
girl work her way through college.” And on another part of the garment 
you will find,“I, a college maid, earning part or all of my expenses by sew- 
ing in the College-Maid Shop have honestly tried to make this garment 
well.” This she signs with her number. These girls learn as well as earn. 
As soon as they can make aprons they are given something harder to do, 
and so on up until they can make any garment that is made with needle 
and thread. They make my dresses and they make my hats. They made 
the one I have on. I was told it was not as becoming as the one I wore 
this morning, but the girl who made it wanted me to bring it. Well, I came 
up without it and when I got to the hotel last night the hat was there. It 
just shows what they can do. They are taught to do everything. They are 
getting their education not by having money given to them so that they 
are independent, but by earning every penny of it, and keeping their self 
respect. 

Now, what I want you people to do is to help spread this plan every- 
where. I want to make it possible for every girl to have a college educa- 
tion. If you will just create this demand for “College-Maid” things then 
we will send to girls all over the country, wherever they may be, to school, 
and you will be helping to train them in home economics and educating 
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them for the purpose for which they were made, and with all this training we 
will inspire them to go back to motherhood, so that the girl’s own slogan 
will be “Back to motherhood.” 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The State Farmers’ Institute has always been 
intensely interested in the subject of education. Having grown up in IlIli- 
nois I have a great deal of pride in our educational system and accom- 
plishments, but last summer in my ramblings over some of these United 
States I stopped at Washington, D. C., and while there I visited the educa- 
tional departments in Washington, and talked with some of the leaders in 
educational thought, and I was surprised to find the standing, the relative 
standing of education in Illinois as compared with some states. In some 
ways we were well ahead and in other ways it showed plainly that we were 
deficient; painfully so in some respects. 

Now, we have with us this afternoon a gentleman who has made a sur- 
vey of the educational system of Illinois, and I think that no one is better 
fitted than he to present these things to you, and I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you Professor George W. Willett: 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
Pror. GreorGcE W. WILLETT, LaGrange, Illinois. 


PROF. GEORGE W. WILLETT: LaApirs AND GENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF 
THE ILLINOIS FArMeERS’ INstTITUTE: After the splendid address you have just 
heard, what I have to say will be pretty dry and tame and perhaps uninter- 
esting, but I want to say in the beginning that if you get tired, get up and 
go out. It will be absolutely no discourtesy to me, and will not bother me 
in the least. 

I owas very much interested in everything that was said by the pre- 
ceding speaker. As a preface to what I have to say I want to declare pub- 
licly that I believe that Illinois schools, high schools in particular, are at 
the forefront in progress. Some educators in the state seem to have the 
feeling that some of us are, or have been, opposing the [Illinois school 
system because we have published some facts about Illinois schools. Nothing 
is farther from the truth. My philosophy concerning educational institu- 
tions and all other public institutions is that they belong to the people and 
that their business is the people’s business. That means that the people 
should be told about both their good qualities and their shortcomings. It 
appears that there are educators even in Illinois who feel that the inside 
matters of school finance should be a closed book. Enough of this. I sim- 
ply want to go on record here and now as being convinced that Illinois has 
the foundation of its schools well laid. I believe in the Township and Com- 
munity High School when wisely organized and administered. I believe 
that the youth in most parts of Illinois are enjoying real opportunities 
which would not be theirs under the systems of organization which exist 
in other states. Hence, if I point out some inequalities which arise in Illi- 
nois, I need not be considered as opposed to the existing system. I again 
repeat that I believe in the Illinois organization even though I do maintain 
that certain inequalities should be removed. 

Perhaps it will be well at the outset to give some indication of the 
origin of my interest in the financial and other phases of rural education 
in the State of Illinois. Several years ago in an elementary course on 
school costs at the University of Chicago, I became much interested in the 
matter of school bonding for various purposes. The upshot of the whole 
matter was that I decided to write a dissertation on school bonding. I had 
collected considerable material on the subject and had done considerable 
work with the material prior to 1922. At that time there came an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the financial survey of Illinois schools which was 
being made under a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. My particular 
study was an investigation of the indebtedness for schools in Illinois. In 
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Illinois, actually visiting some seventy counties and securing first hand 
data from the records in sixty-six counties. This traveling over the state 
occurred in the months of October, November and December of the year 
1922. 

Wherever I went, I made it a point to interview people in various walks 
of life and as a result secured much valuable information. One of the big 
issues wherever I went seemed to be that of taxation for school purposes, 
particularly in some communities for township or community high schools. 
All sorts and types of reports were current. Some persons were emphat- 
ically in favor of the local institution while others were radically opposed. 
On the one hand one was told that the Community High School Law of 
1919 was resulting in greater benefit to the people of the state than any 
other law which had ever been put on the statute books. On the other 
hand, the same laws were repeatedly characterized as the most vicious 
piece of legislation ever foisted upon a civilized, community. At this point 
it should be noted that in most township and community high school dis- 
tricts, the tax payers seemed satisfied and in Many would bay, actually 
resisted an attempt to impair in any way the local school. 


Personally, though never having taught in the State, I was and had 
been much impressed by the township high school idea. I had known of 
such institutions as the high schools of Joliet, Centralia, Ottawa, Savanna, 
and other places. That such schools gave their pupils greater opportunities 
for securing a good education than could possibly have been the case had 
their revenue been limited to the income from property immediately within 
the city limits, went without saying. Furthermore, it seemed fair that rail- 
roads, factories, and other types of capital should have their property taken 
into the extended high school district, in order that they should pay a 
share in the education of the sons and daughters of their employes and of 
those tradesmen who were attracted to the vicinity of the community in 
order to supply the needs of the employes. As a usual thing, the more 
nearly the cost for any public service can be distributed, or allocated, to the 
several parties who receive benefits in accordance with the amount of bene- 
fit received by each, the more just is such distribution. If the school taxes 
of the coal mining regions of Franklin and Williamson Counties could be 
distributed among the various mining companies and other enterprises in 
accordance with the number of pupils for the presence of whom each sepa- 
rate mine or enterprise is responsible, the matter of financing the schools 
of Benton, West Frankfort and other communities would be much simpli- 
fied. However, let us hope that there will never arise in Illinois a situa- 
tion similar to that which exists in Iowa, where state aid (money collected 
from all over the state, probable largely from farmers) is paid to so-called 
poor mining communities. I claim that such a situation is absolutely un- 
justifiable. The industry itself should be so evaluated that revenue for 
the schools would come directly from the industry. If the industry is over- 
capitalized, or is endeavoring to hold too many men in its employ, let it 
eliminate some of its costs and then if it cannot bear its load let it cease 
to pose as a productive organization. Too much has been said and planned 
in the past about equalizing the opportunity for education without endeavor- 
ing to discover the source of the funds from which aid is to come. I was 
reared on a farm in an Iowa coal mining county. I was a school adminis- 
trator for six years in the county seat of an Iowa coal mining county. I 
have a brother who is a union coal miner today. I know a certain mining 
district in Iowa in which aid is given, where the community boasts of the 
enormous tonnage which is put out. Why should the farmer and small 
landowners in Iowa be taxed to furnish state aid to so called “struggling 
mining camps?” Again, we say the industry should contribute its just 
share. The contribution moreover should be to the district funds of the 
district to which the children go rather than to the district in which the 
plant of the industry chances to be centralized. 
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But, we digress. In the investigation of indebtedness, it was discov- 
ered that most of the thirty-five and one-half millions of bonded indebted- 
ness for schools was not located in the large cities. Chicago had no bonded 
indebtedness. The debt was largely in rural and smaller urban communi- 
ties. Over fourteen millions of it was in community and township high 
school districts and a very large share of this in the high schools with 
small enrollments. In delving into the matter of what property lay back 
of the bonds as a guarantee, we come upon the fact that in some if not 
most of the districts, property outside of the elementary district in which 
the high school building was located, far exceeded in assessed valuation the 
valuation of the property which was within the central elementary district. 
The question arose in my mind, “How does the enrolment of students from 
the rural portions of the high school district compare with the enrolment 
from the urban or town part of the district?” 

This question arose in part as a result of the oft-repeated claim of pro- 
ponents of the extended district that the country high school pupils were 
the ones who were most benefited by the extension of district boundaries to 


- include rural territory. If the rural assessment is greater than the urban 


assessment, in order that the farmer claim should be true, it would be 
necessary that the enrolment from rural parts of the district should exceed 
the enrolment from the urban part of the district by even a greater margin 
than did the assessed valuation. I had suggested to a number of research 
students in education that there was a real field of investigation on this 
point, but no one had seen fit to take up such an investigation. 


HOW THE INVESTIGATION STARTED. 


In March, 1924, a committee from the Illinois Agricultural Association 
called me into conference with them and outlined a plan for an investigation 
into what was most desirable educationally for the rural people of the state. 
The outline submitted was well conceived although perhaps too extensive 
in some ways and lacking in intensiveness upon any one particular phase 
of the field to be investigated. I was asked if I could give my summer over 
to this work. I had to reply that I was already scheduled for eight weeks 
teaching in the University of Michigan. I was much interested in the 
proposition because there was no question in my mind that there was a 
field for actual service to rural people and to education in Illinois. There 
has been too much slap-dash legislation in the past, based on pure imagina- 
tion backed by no facts. I was much impressed by the frankness of the 
committee. They were all very definite in their statements as to their 
being desirious of getting at facts whatever those facts might be and what- 
ever might signify. I was also much impressed by their desire to co-operate 
with the Illinois Educational Commission. The upshot of the whole matter 
was that I agreed to take over the supervision of the investigation and was 
to secure a competent investigator to do field work during the summer. 

Experience has taught educational investigators that it is useless to 
attempt to secure accurate extensive data or any data which are difficult 
to secure by the old method of sending out blanks to be filled out. Ques- 
but never can one depend entirely up on the accuracy of such reports unless 
tionnaires do bring certain information which gives indications of trends, 
they are self-checking, or there is other information to check their approxi- 
mate validity. Hence, it was decided to employ a field expert to go from 
county to county visiting the courthouses, there to secure data directly 
from the offices of the county clerk, the county superintendent of schools, 
and from other sources if necessary to verify the accuracy of the data 
secured. On my recommendation Mr. Carl B. Althaus of La Grange, was 
named field investigator. Mr. Althaus was eminently capable of doing the 
work, having made a somewhat similar investigation of school population 
in Du Page county. Then too, I knew that I would be in daily contact with 
him both preceding and following his field work. The results have justi- 
fied the appointment of Mr. Althaus. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


As a preliminary to the field work planned, it was decided to secure 
definite information from those township and community high schools which 
were willing to co-operate. Accordingly a self-checking questionnaire was 
made up, in co-operation with the Illinois Educational Commission, and 
sent to four hundred principals of township and community high schools. 
Suburban high schools of Chicago were eliminated from the list. 

The questionnaire read as follows: 

“La Grange, Illinois, May 14, 1924. 
“Dear Principal: 

“The Illinois Agricultural Association in co-operation with the State 
Education Commission and certain other groups is entering upon a study 
of school problems in Illinois. It is the feeling of_these groups that recom- 
mendations for further legislation should be based on facts. Your co-opera- 
tion is sought in securing certain data for the studies. Will you please 
give the following information relative to your avhoce 
1. Name of high school....... Pe Ie Pe et 
2. The number of high school pupils enrolled in your high school during 

the year. 1923-1924... wi. Aw 2. aa ps co a ele pob.e boom vas wie Ee ce en 4 
3. The number of pupils enrolled in your high school who reside in the 

elementary school district in which the high school building is located... 
4. The number of pupils in your high school who reside in other element: 

ary districts which are within your high school district..............; 
5. The number of pupils in your high school who are non-residents in your 

high school district... 26 0s. Soe Fa Se a aie  wie ie ole we a 
5. The number of pupils in your high school wrho are non-residents in your 

high school district w eeielw ew a ore wip brane she a gralele "blend coke < wale oo eine tanta 


6. 
7. When was your high school building built? Doge a bw vale Oe om oi 
8 


It may be noted that the sum of the answers to questions 3, 4 and 5 
should always be equal to the answer to question 2 The other questions 
were only inserted for purposes of further investigations if needed and 
were really almost entirely neglected in the final interpretation with the 
data. The purpose of the questionnaire should be quite evident. We de- 
sired a statement of the distribution of the enrolment between rural and 
urban portions of the district. In every case if the data given failed to 
check as indicated above the school was either discarded, or was written 
again with explanations as to what was wanted. The results reported later 
are therefore those secured from the reports over the signature of the 
principals of the several schools. A further check was made in that the 
total enrolments were approximately checked against the enrolments re- 
ported in the State Educational Directory. 

The questionnaires were originally sent out on May 14, 1924, in order 
to reach the principals before the summer vacation should begin. Most 
principals were undoubtedly very busy preparing for the closing of school 
at that time. However, the response from them was far beyond that which 
one would normally expect. The farmers of Illinois are to be congratu- 
lated on having men at the heads of their township and community high — 
schools who were so ready to respond to our inquiries. Originally we had 
thought that we wished to receive useable data from thirty-five to forty 
high schools. We actually received answers from more than three hundred 
and after some additional writing from 222 schools which were in useable 
form. The information from those schools gave a working basis for Mr. 
Althaus’ study. Incidentally it should be mentioned that more of the re- 
ports were in usable form but were not used because it was decided to in- 
vestigate the records on other matters in only thirty-five counties. Re- 
ports from high schools in other counties were necessarily not included. 
A questionnaire of a different nature was sent to the several county super- — 
intendents. This material, however, was only used indirectly in connection 
with the investigation. 
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THE FIELD WORK. 


It has been mentioned that Mr. Althaus visited thirty-five counties and 
gathered data. The following are the counties visited: 

Bureau, Champaign, Christian, Crawford, DuPage, Edgar, Ford, Han- 
cock, Henry, Iroquois, Jackson, Kane, Lake, La Salle, Livingston, McHenry, 
McLean, Macoupin, Marion, Mason, Ogle, Piatt, Pike, Pulaski, St. Clair, 
Saline, Stephenson, Tazewell, Union, Vermillion, White, Whiteside, Will, 
Winnebago and Woodford. 

Upon visiting a county seat, Mr. Althaus proceeded to make a map of 
the county showing the various township and community high school dis- 
tricts. He then traced through the various township treasurers’ reports 
in the county superintendent’s office the following items for each high 
school district: enrolment in high school, enrolment in each of underlying 
elementary districts, census for each elementary district, tax levy for- each 
elementary district and for the high school district, the tax rates for each, 
the current expenditures for each high school district and for each ele- 
mentary district. In the county clerk’s office he secured the assessed valua- 
tion of each high school district and of each elementary or part elementary 
district underlying the high school district. Some of these data were later 
used only in interpreting the meanings of the other more important items. 

At this point I desire to pause to give credit to Secretary N. B. Henry 
of the Educational Legislative Commission for his suggestions as to the 
wishes of adding certain items to the list of facts which we had decided to 
secure from the county offices. The added items were invaluable for later 
interpretations of the more outstanding items considered at first. It is 
well also to call attention to the distribution of the counties which were 
visited. I believe you will all agree that they represent nearly all types 
of rural situation. In other words the data gathered should be quite rep- 
resentative. The counties were not chosen because of their peculiar condi- 
tions but rather because they actually represented the various parts of the 
state. Only a brief summary of Mr. Althaus’ findings will be given at this 
time. 

SCHOOL COSTS PER PUPIL. 


To begin with, as many would suspect, he found that the high school 
of small enrolment is exceedingly expensive. The per pupil cost of many 
of those with enrolments of less than seventy-five was in excess of $175. 
In some it ran beyond the $350 mark. The large high schools tended to 
cost much less per pupil than did these small schools. But still more un- 
fortunate does the situation appear when we learn that many of these 
small schools are giving work which is not accredited for entrance upon 
the University of Illinois. As Mr. Althaus puts it, those schools which 
are accredited by the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges 
and by the University of Illinois had a lower per pupil cost than did those 
which were accredited only by the University. Those schools which were 
recognized by the state but not accredited by the University had a still 
higher per pupil cost, while those schools which were not fully recognized 
by the state were the most costly of all. 

What does this signify? Simply this, that children who live in dis- 
tricts which maintain an unaccredited high school must of a necessity at- 
tend the unaccredited high school and thus be excluded from direct con- 
tinuation of their education unless thir parents are willing to pay tuition 
for their attendance elsewhere. In a scientific investigation carried on in 
the state of New York in 1922, it was found that seventy-five pupils con- 
stituted the minimum enrolment for maintaining a standard four year 
school. Many schools with smaller enrolments are accredited in Illinois 
but pupils in such schools are severely handicapped because of the limita- 
tions necessary in such schools. Little wonder that some farmers com- 
plained about paying heavy taxes to such institutions, especially when as 
some expressed it, the child had to go an extra year some place else or to 
take private tutoring before being permitted to enter a college, normal or 
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university. This is no argument for additional accrediting. It is rather 
a plea for protecting the youth against make-believe high school education. 
A statement which will bear consideration is the rather trite saying that 
a high school has no business to interfere with any child’s securing an 
education. Pseudo-education is a hindrance rather than a help on any 
occasion. Would-be four year high schools without accreding privileges 
too often signify pseudo-education. 


AREA OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Mr. Althaus discovered that the 222 districts varied in area from 3 
square miles to over 120 square miles. He also discovered that there 
seemed to be no relation between the tax burden distribution to farmers 
and the size of the district. He found high school districts containing 
only one elementary district and others as many as 26 whole or part el- 
ementary districts. In some districts the school building was centrally 
located while in others it was decidedly at one side and in some cases in 
one corner. In one district with less than 50 pupils enrolled, part of the 
district was fourteen miles from the school house by nearest road. Per- 
haps the situation in the extreme corner of the said district if actually 
figured out would be somewhat worse than was the situation in the Lyons 
Township High School District prior to the voluntary releasing of certain 
distant portions of the district. It was discovered on investigation that 
one district in the extreme corner about five and one-half miles from. the 
building had actually paid $10,000 in taxes for each pupil from their dis- 
trict who had graduated from the high school. In this case the proper 
adjustment was made by releasing the territory which really should never 
have been included in the district. Most high school districts in which 
difficulties and objections have arisen could become happy communities 
were similar adjustments made in them. The independent high school dis- 
trict is a fine thing when it is justly organized and justly administered. 
The opposition which arises from malformed and maladjusted districts 
should not be permitted to work to the detriment of other satisfied and 
well-served districts. 

ENROLLMENTS AND ASSESSMENTS. 


The most important portion of Mr. Althaus’ findings relate to the ratio 
of the portion of high school pupils furnished by rural regions to the por- 
tion of assessed valuation of the district which may be regarded as pure- 
ly rural. In attempting to get at these ratios certain arbitrary limitations 
between rural and urban communities had to be determined. It was de- | 
cided to call all property which was included into the central elementary 
district, the elementary district in which the high school building was lo- 
cated, urban territory. All which lay outside this central district but still 
remained within the high school territory was rated as rural. We believe 
this division is justified. First, because the territory which lies in the 
central elementary district would all be taxed for the local high school if - 
the central district maintained its own high school, i. e., any property in 
the central elementary district would in reality be considered in the city 
or village school district irrespective as to whether it was farm lands or 
not. Second, any small urban group outside of the central elementary dis- 
trict naturally partake of the nature of rural property and perhaps exist 
purely because of local rural demands. 

The 222 districts were considered on the two points as to relative en- 
rollments from rural territory and as to relative assessments on rural 
property using the definition just explained as to the distinction between 
rural and urban. The results revealed that in the aggregate the rural 
assessment was 68 per cent of the total assessment in these districts. This 
is equivalent to saying that the rural territory of these 222 high school 
districts pay 68 per cent of all the taxes required to run the schools while 
the urban or town territory pays only 32 per cent. This has even greater 
significance however, because it means that the same ratio is true for all 
other taxes covering this territory because one assessment functions for 
all taxing agencies. But someone will say ‘‘Perhaps the pupils in these 
high schools come from rural regions.”The-investigation revealed that only 
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38 per cent of the pupils come from the rural regions which 62 per cent 
come from the urban or town territory. In other words the rural territory 
of these 222 high school districts furnish 68 per cent of the taxes for run- 
ning the school while only 38 per cent of the pupils come from this terri- 
tory. Verily, the rural people are bearing a disproportionate share of the 
burden. 

In dealing with data in the aggregate, there is always an opportunity 
that the results may have been seriously influenced by a few extreme 
cases or by the fact that the data were really not comparable. To avoid 
such a possibility the data were analyzed as to the extent to which the 
general tendency reported above was true. Only nine of the 222 districts 
found the urban territory furnishing a larger percent of the assessment 
than of the enrollment. In at least one of these cases, the reason for such 
situation was that the high school building had been built across the road 
from the chief elementary district. A comment from the principal of the 
school indicated that had this not been true, his school would have un- 
doubtedly followed the general rule for assessment and enrollment. This 
school was the only one in which there was any great variation in favor 
of the so-called urban territory. It is quite possible that other districts 
of the nine had the same apparent error as an explanation. Twelve dis- 
tricts showed an equal balance as to distribution of assessment and enroll- 
ment between urban and rural territory. One district could not be included 
on the point because of insufficient data. The remaining 198 districts all 
showed a disproportionate per cent of assessment, when compared with 
their per cent of enrollment. The most extreme case, showed approxi- 
mately 88 per cent of the assessed valuation for a rural constituency which 
furnished between 10 and 20 per cent of the total high school enrollment. 

What does this signify? In our estimation its most important deduc- 
tion is that there should be a reorganization of our system of assessing 
property. If the above disproportionate assessment is true of the terri- 
tory covered by these districts for high school purpose, it must also be true 
for other purpose, i. e., the assessment on any piece of property is common 
for all taxing units which cover it. Consequently the township, the county, 
etc., all get their share. 

Let me just digress here for a moment to say that there has been much 
trouble in collecting and turning over the money collected as taxes to the 
various bodies, and here is a resolution which was passed by our Board 
not long ago which I would like to read: 

“Whereas, It is provided by the Revenue Act of the State of Illinois 
that 

“The respective County Clerks shall, on or before the 20th day after 
the first day of December, annually, or as soon thereafter as the collectors 
are duly qualified, deliver to them the books for the collection of taxes. 

“And, hereas, It is also provided in said statutes that : 

“The town and district collectors shall return the tax books and make 
final settlement for the amount of taxes placed in their hands for collection 
on or before the 10th day of March next after receiving the tax books. 

“And, Whereas, For divers reasons, the County Clerk of Cook County 
in the year 1924 did not have such tax books ready for delivery to said 
town collectors until approximately the first day of March, A. D. 1924, and 
said County Clerk has not yet prepared said books for delivery to said 
collectors, and in all probability will not be able to deliver same until after 
the first day of March, A. D. 1925, thereby leaving insufficient time for the 
town collectors to make the collection of taxes 

“And, Whereas, It is highly important to the various municipalities 
lying within the county of Cook, that so far as possible the taxes be col- 
lected by the township collectors in order to expedite the collection and 
the payment of such taxes to the municipalities entitled to the same, and 
also for the convenience of the taxpayers in making payment to the local 
collected; 

“And, Whereas, It will be impossible this year for the local township 
collectors to make any collection of taxes whatever because of the great 
delay in the delivery of the tax books to them unless appropriate legis- 
lation be enacted granting them an extension of time; 
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“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved by the Board of Education, Lyons 
Township High School, District No. 204, T. 38 N., Range 12, a municipal 
corporation, lying within the County of Cook, and State of Illinois, that 
the General Assembly of the State of [Illinois be, and they hereby are re- 
quested to enact appropriate legislation with an emergency clause annexed 
thereto, which shall grant the township collectors of the County of Cook 
and State of Illinois, an extension of time for the collection of taxes, of at 
least 30 days from the date of the delivery of them by the County Clerk 
of Cook County, of the tax books, and that extension be granted the tax- 
payers for the payment of taxes to 30 days after the delivery of such tax 
books to said township collectors before-delinquent penalties shall accrue 
upon the taxes assessed against them or their property.” 

Of course, the degree of disproportionate burden may vary for the 
different taxing units because the figures quoted above are not on popu- 
lation but upon high school enrollment. It may be that the populations 
for rural and urban do not vary in the same ratio as do the high school 
enrollments. Such is actually the case. 


OTHER FACTS FOUND. 


It was impossible to get the population figures nor were we really in- 
terested in getting them because they would not have really meant any- 
thing for our study. However, Mr. Althaus did get certain other very sig- 
nificant figures, namely, the elementary enrollments for urban and for 
rural territory, and the school census for the two sections. He discovered 
that approximately 50 per cent of the elementary pupils lived in rural re- 
gions and a like per cent in urban territory. He also found that the per 
cents for the school census were approximately 50 per cent in each case. 
In other words the children of school age living in these high school dis- 
tricts were almost evenly divided between rural and urban. This indicates 
several things. First, a smaller per cent of the rural children than of 
the urban apparently were entering high schools. In other words, the 
high school was reaching fewer of its rural clientele than of its urban clien- 
tele. We shall not endeavor to offer any reasons for this situation. Sec- 
ond, any extension of the boundaries of urban elementary districts to in- 
clude rural territory, would usually mean an increase of tax burden to rural 
people in that the rural property would of necessity contribute to the edu- 
cation of elementary urban pupils. This would result because as has been 
said the rural assessment was 68 per cent whereas the rural elementary 
enrollment and school census evidenced the fact that a scant 50 per cent 
of the pupils to be educated reside in rural territory. Or to look at it in 
another way, the urban territory would be furnishing 50 per cent of the 
pupils and 32 per cent of the taxes in any such extended elementary dis-. 
trict while the rural regions would furnish a like 50 per cent of the pupils 
but would pay 68 per cent of the taxes. There is no denying that such 
extension of districts would increase the disproportionate burden on rural 
property. 

In opposition to the application of the above findings some people have 
suggested that the theory of people contributing to education in accord- 
ance with the number of their children, has long since been exploded. We 
agree with the statement but deny that their contention applies to the 
existing situation. The theory which took the place of the old theory is 
that people should contribute to the general funds for public education in 
accordance with their individual abilities. Hence, before this theory can 
be considered as vitiating the apparent significance of our findings, it will 
be necessary for those proposing it to show conclusively that net returns 
from rural enterprise is greater than from urban to the extent which will 
offset the disproportionate assessment figures: Personally, I am quite con- 
fident that such a condition as to relative income does not exist. All data 
which have come to my notice tend to indicate that the opposite is true 
and that rural income is at a disadvantage. We are inclined to believe 
that the migration of people from. farm to city is in a great measure due 
to the greater economic opportunities in the city. Then, too, when we 
consider that the average village or city in a rural county is supposed to 
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exist largely to minister to the economic needs of the rural region, an 
additional question arises as to its right to add through itself, any increased 
burden to the community which it is supposed to serve. I am not attempt- 
ing to answer any of these questions but believe they are worthy of your 
earnest consideration. Personally, I am confident that any public institu- 
tion which is not based on a truly economic foundation is bound to be a 
source of continual dissatisfaction until readjustments place it on such just 
economic basis. Bear this in mind, this is no brief against the township 
and community high school: I believe in the township high school and 
in the community high school and believe that any widespread attempt to 
discredit them will result in a serious social and economic loss to the peo- 
ple of the state and particularly so to farmers. What is needed is a re- 
adjustment of the whole taxing system of the state. Our taxing scheme 
was instituted to care for an earlier age with absolutely different condi- © 
tions existing. Schools are only one phase of the situation. This is no 
new idea. It has been handed along for years. The definiteness of the 
investigation of Mr. Althaus gives concrete data to show the disproportion- 
ate portion of assessed valuation and consequently of taxes which has 
fallen to the farmers’ lot. What the farmer shall do about the matter 
is not for us to say. In my estimation, Mr. Althaus’ study is far the most 
significant of any study yet made on the matter of school finance jn IIli- 
nois. We imagine that some people will strongly resent its being made 
public because it will be contrary in its implications, to some of their pre- 
conceived ideas of the millenium in education. We rejoice all the more 
that it is to be made public. Criticism is often to be desired. It makes 
people think. So much for Mr. Althaus’ report. We commend it to you. 


OPINIONS FROM FARMERS. 


A questionnaire was sent out to the several Farm Bureaus to be dis- 
tributed to representative farmers. About 920 replies were received for 
tabulation. They came from all parts of the state, from renters and farm 
owners, from owners of from 20 acres up to 1,800 acres. All types and 
sizes of farms were represented. As was stated earlier, the returns from 
a questionnaire at best is only an indication of trends. With so small 
a percentage of the farming population of the state represented by an- 
swers to the questionnaires, care must be exercised in drawing even ten- 
tative conclusions. However, certain things do seem to stand out. The 
Illinois farmer is interested in education and keenly so. Only a negligible 
number thought education at public expense should be limited to the el- 
ementary years. Ninety-five per cent of those answering who had younger 
children expect them to go to high school when they are old enough. Sixty 
per cent of those who lived in township or community high school districts 
were very favorably impressed by what such schools did. In particular, did 
nearly all appear well pleased with the work offered in their local high 
schools. A very considerable number did express themselves as favoring 
more attention to agriculture, manual training, domestic science and com- 
mercial subjects. But farmers from high schools which are not accredited 
were decidedly outspoken in demanding that subjects be offered which 
would enable their sons and laughters to go on to college without extra 
preparation. In several cases, the feeling that the Bible should be studied 
was expressed. Some favored greater attention to physical training and 
athletics while others insisted that such activities were wholly detrimental 
to high school work and to that of farm children in particular. 

The one room school, in the opinion of those answering, is the most 
desirable type of rural elementary education for Illinois. Seventy-six per 
cent of those answering expressed their preference for this type of school 
while only a 24 per cent favored consolidation for their communities. Many 
real reasons for such preferences were offered. Such matters as transpor- 
tation, long days for little folks, bad roads, and the undesirability of having 
the school for rural elementary pupils located in urban centers are worthy 
of earnest consideration on the part of those who are endeavoring to estab- 
lish consolidated schools. It is no misnomer that some country boys and 
girls of tender years are led away by the glitter of urban life even in small 
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villages. Then too, those farmers who maintain that the work offered in 
the village or city is usually not given with the idea of the highest benefit 
to the farm boy, too often have just grounds for their complaints. “Busy 
work” so called, may have a place in some city schools, (we doubt it how- 
ever), but it certainly is out of place for rural pupils. Chores, etc., furnish 
busy work for them and of the best type. We are inclined to think that 
there is something to the contention of some of those who declared that 
they would favor consolidation if the school buildings were lcated in rural 
surroundings rather than in some village or city. 

Transportation is a big factor in any extended district. I was in school 
work for a number of years in Minnesota. In that state any child who 
lives more than a mile and a half from school must be transported at the 
expense of the district. Personally, I favor such legislation in Illinois. A 
good school building which is within a mile of a farm or other piece of 
property is an economic asset to such property. Such a school building 
becomes a liability when it is five or more miles distant. Hence children 
should be transported from the outlying portions of a district. If a zoning 
system of taxation should be established, the matter of transportation 
might be avoided. Zoning would furnish relief equally for those with and 
without children and would place the heavier burden on those whose 
property had-appreciated in value because of the public improvement. 
Zoning, it seems to me, is worthy of investigation by farmers. They are the 
people who would most benefit by such a system of taxation. 

It occurs to us that the rural junior high school to be located in small 
communities and to cover the work of the upper years of the elementary 
grades and the first or first and second years of the high school, may help 
to solve many rural problems. Small struggling four year high schools 
could give place to such institutions. Graduates from such junior schools 
could enter the upper years of the larger high schools and finish under con- 
ditions which would enable them to enter college, normal or university. 
Those who might not want to enter higher institutions could have the 
advantage of taking up types of work which the larger high schools offer. 
Many who drop out at the end of the eighth grade would probably get one 
or two years additional training if the junior high school were near their 
homes. The objection to consolidation which arises from the transporta- 
tion of small children could be eliminated and as many persons answered 
they would be able to have the high school children home at night until 
they become more mature. The work in such schools could be department- 
alized and thus enable pupils to have better instruction and at a lessened ~ 
cost because of larger classes. In our estimation the rural junior high 
school would be a real step of progress in rural education. 


OUTLOOK GOOD, RADICAL CHANGES UNNECESSARY. 


The outlook for rural education in Illinois is good. Too much has been 
said in depreciation of the “little red school house.” We have been told what 
wondrous deeds men have accomplished ‘in spite of it.” Rather would I 
say that many such worthwhile deeds have resulted “because of the little 
red school house.’ What the rural school needs is a good, sympathetic 
teacher, one who believes in rural people and sees the possibilities ahead 
for rural pupils. Too often consolidation signifies the introduction of city 
education with its so-called “busy work.’ The rural boy and the rural 
girl receive training in real “busy work” outside the schoolroom. Why 
waste their time and energy on artificial make-shifts? When consolidation 
occurs, the rural regions should have much to say about what shall con- 
stitute the course of study, and so forth, i.e.,.the country districts should 
not constitute an appendage to the village school system but should have 
its share in the management and in the determination of policies. 

In our estimation, the Illinois school system is near the lead in the 
march of progress. No radical changes are necessary to bring it to the 
stage of efficiency which we can normally expect to reach. Rural educa- 
tion has its own particular problems. Such problems must not be lost 
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sight of, in the maze of city problems, nor should their solution in any 

way impede the progress in city systems. We need co-operation, not domi- 

nation or usurpation on the part of either country or city. 

Recently we received a suggestion from Mr. John S. Collier of Kanka- 
kee which is worthy of consideration. The suggestion was that high 
schools, especially rural high schools should modify their courses, or rather 
should introduce a short course for the boys who have to work on the farms 
during the spring and fall. His suggestion has real value in that he main- 
tains that such course should not be agriculture, but rather arithmetic, 
orthography, business law, bookkeeping, English, United States History, 
civics and similar studies. Whenever a sufficient group of pupils to form 
a separate class are ready to enter our high school, we will start a new 
class or new classes, irrespective of the time of the year. I believe that 
most other high schools stand ready to do likewise. What is needed is that 
someone act as an agent to get together those who are available for such 
work. 

Personally, I would favor not limiting it to those under twenty-one 
years of age. I would favor accepting any who had been denied the oppor- 
tunity of securing an education. Fathers as well as sons could often do 
work of this nature in the winter months, at least in part day sessions. 
Many of our communities have built buildings which are large enough to 
house all the inhabitants of the district. Why not use those buildings? I 
suggest the elimination of the age limit because by so doing you not only 
could accomodate the older persons but could actually justify running short 
courses in many communities. More and more we are becoming convinced 
of the fact that education continues for many years beyond our arbitrarily 
chosen 21 years. The first duty of a school is to serve its community. If 
it can best serve by breaking with established procedure, let it break. A 
word of caution is in place at this point. Reforms prove undesirable later 
because the reformers fail to see all the factors in the case. In arranging 
for such new groups as we have been discussing, the fact that many if not 
most of our pupils will need the usual type of education must not be over- 
looked. No one should attempt the short-cut who can travel the main road. 
Too often a bridge is out on the short-cut and the detour requires more 
time and gas than would have been the case had the main road been fol- 
lowed. 

I thank you. [Applause. ] 

PRESIDENT ALLEN: The next number on the program will be a 
reading by Mrs. Harriet Morgan. 

TESA RTE ea a ere eee ee a a I Oe seis ROLL Oita efor oe Mrs. Harriet Morgan 
PRESIDENT ALLEN. That completes the program for the Thirtieth 

Annual Session of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 

And now, in conclusion, let us all rise and sing “Illinois.” 

UVES Cooler peg aie ag 20h, i oe a io Repair anger a Ca Ensemble 
PRESIDENT ALLEN: The convention will stand adjourned. 
Whereupon the Thirtieth Annual Session of the Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 

tute adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HELD 
AT SPRINGFIELD, SEPTEMBER 16, 1924. 


‘Pursuant to the call of the president, a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors was held in the Institute Rooms, State House, Springfield, September 
16, 1924, at 10:00 o’clock, President Allen presiding. 


Present: Directors Allen, Barrett, Burroughs, E. W. Burrows, J. B. 
Calhoun, Goodwin, Gray, Gregory, Hopping, Hufford, Mann, Mason, Maxcy, 
Page, Pickett, Schilling, Switzer, Tullock, and Webb. 


The minutes of the previous board meeting and executive committee 
meeting were read and approved. 


The Secretary presented the following report: 
To the Board of Directors: 


The district conferences held in April were, from the standpoint of 
attendance and interest, exceptionally successful. Nearly every county 
was represented by a full delegation at their respective conferences, and 
many of the delegations numbered more than the officers officially notified 
of the meetings. Except in some few cases, the county officers had defi- 
nitely considered plans for the new year’s work and, as a rule, were pretty 
well decided on the kind of schedule desired. This applies to both county 
and local institutes, and as a result schedules and assignments of speakers 
have been prepared for ninety-seven out of the 102 counties in the State. 
Of the five counties for which final schedules are not yet arranged, three 
are being worked out and will be completed soon. The completed schedules 
have been published in Bulletin No. 31, copies of which have recently been 
mailed to board members, county officers, speakers, county advisers and 
County Superintendents of Schools. 

Speakers’ Bulletin No. 31, contains the completed schedules for 97 coun- 
ties, and lists a total of 368 days of institutes, and 1042 separate institute 
sessions at some 224 points throughout the State. The total number of 
speakers assigned is 142, of which 108 are from the State Institute and 
34 from the State University and State Departments. 

The demand for institute speakers for the coming season exceeds that 
of last year, a number of counties having exceeded its regular quota in 
the requests made. The assignments which have already been made in 
the arrangement of the schedules as printed represent very nearly the full 
number possible under the present available funds for speakers’ service. 
The completion of the three or four remaining schedules will take up 
practically all the possible assignments for State Speakers requiring a per 
diem fee, and as the schedules now stand there is no opportunity for assign- 
ments of additional speakers, except as such speakers May be secured from 
the University, State Departments, or other sources where a per diem fee 
for services is not required. 

Since your last meeting, three special bulletins have been prepared and 
published, including, “Alfalfa Guide Posts in Prose and Pictures’, “Picture 
Pointers on Pork Production” and “Some Economic Problems”, Many re- 
quests are being received for additional copies of these bulletins. We 
anticipate some second editions will be required to meet the demand. De- 
mands for copies of several publications issued last year continue to come 
in and several second editions have been issued in order to care for these 
recent requests. 

‘The 1923 Annual Report is on the press, the printing being about half 
completed. Except for some unexpected delay, the edition should be ready 
for distribution in early fall. 
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The Household Science Department Year Book is also in the hands of 
the printer and work on same will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 

Applications for scholarships in the University of Illinois, beginning 
with the present fall semester, have been received in about the same num- 
ber as recorded last year. Nominations have already been filed with the 
Registrar at the University as follows. In the College of Agriculture, 59; 
and in the Department of Home Economics, 37. September 22 and 23 are 
the last registration days for this beginning semester, and as nominations 
may be made on or before the registration days of the semester with which 
the scholarships are to begin, there is sure to be a number of later appli- 
cants for which additional nominations will be made before it is too late 
for them to be accepted at the University in accordance with the rules of 
the Board of Trustees. Applications for scholarships beginning with the 
February semester can be made at any time and will be taken care of 
promptly on receipt, the nominations being made in due time for the award- 
ing of the scholarships. 

In connection with the plans for the State Meeting, your Secretary 
visited Paris Tuesday of last week, meeting with the local committee. The 
new hotel has been completed and opened to the public for about three 
months, and will provide excellent accommodations for our February meet- 
ing. The new hotel management assures us Of at least sixty rooms, which 
is a larger number than it has been possible to secure in one house at any 
of the recent Annual Meetings. In addition, the dining room service the 
lobby facilities are equally advantageous and will add greatly to the accom- 
modations for our meeting. Local conditions generally seem to be very 
satisfactory. Advertising Stickers have already been supplied for the use 
of the local organizations and business interests will cooperate in making 
the meeting a success. The ideas and suggestions of the local people re- 
garding the make-up of the program were secured, preparatory to working 
up the tentative outline for presentation to the Board at its December meet- 
ing in Chicago. In the meantime, it is hoped that every director will pre- 
- sent any thoughts and suggestions which he may have on the matter and 
we urge that this be done at this meeting, or at least that the Secretary be 
advised by the various members before they leave for home. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

The Secretary reported the following committee appointments by the 
president: 

Executive: Ralph Allen, S. B. Mason, F. I. Mann, A. C. Page, Frank 
S. Haynes and E. W. Burroughs. 

Auditing: Chas. Gray, August Geweke and G. G. Hopping. 

Legislative: Frank S. Haynes, John E. Barrett, E. W. Burroughs, 
Clayton C. Pickett and” Harry Wilson. 

Household Science: S. B. Mason, W. G. Curtiss, Wm. Webb, C. V. 
Gregory and H. Clay Calhoun. 

Secondary Education in Agricultural and Household Science: A. GC. 
Page, L. F. Maxcy, F. G. Blair, H. W. Mumford and Adam Schilling. 

Highways: E. W. Burroughs, N. F. Goodwin, Geo. A. Switzer, D. M. 
Marlin, and Ira B. Reed. 

Agricultural Books: H. W. Mumford, A. C. Page, F. G. Blair, L: C. 
Brown and John L. Hufford. 

Entomology: L. C. Brown, F. I. Mann, Geo. F. Tullock, Wm. Webb and 
G. W. Curtiss. . 

Soil Investigations and Experiments: Ralph Allen, Geo. F. Tullock, F. 
I. Mann, A. N. Abbott, and N. F. Goodwin. 

The Auditor reported that the books of the Secretary checked with the 
auditor’s records, and that the detail report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, would appear in the Annual Report which was in the hands of the 
printer. 
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The Secretary of the Department of Household Science presented the 
following report: 

To the Officers and Board of Directors: 

I am glad to make a little report of the work of the household science 
department accomplished since the annual board meeting. The confer- 
ences were held and the secretary was present at each of the 25 to assist 
the household science officers make programs for the coming winters’ sched- 
ule. The department officers from the counties were present in good num- 
ber and made their part of the county schedules. 

The 1923 Year Books have been sent to all the clubs and county officers, 
the state fair school report compiled and edited and 2,000 copies printed, 
the 1924 report of the Dixon meeting is on the press and proof ready for my 
attention. The correspondence for the state fair school and our department 
has been taken care of and also our part of the speakers’ bulletin prepared. 

We have two bulletins in the unfinished state—one a course of pro- 
grams for clubs and the other a Department recipe book but I cannot say 
when they will be ready for the press. Correspondence has been unusually 
heavy this year and many demands made upon us for program help. 

The state fair school is on and we are having a most successful session. 

I have not been to Paris to meet the women who have the work of the 
1925 state meeting but I hope to go as soon as Mrs. Mann and I can arrange 
the time. We have some idea of who is wanted for speakers and three 
names have been suggested to us by the Paris women: Mrs. Anna J. Peter- 
son, Mrs. Fannie Spaits Merwin and Mrs. Carrier. Let me assure you that 
we will come along with our program and make it the best in our history. 
I am already corresponding with people I have heard about so we can have 
something to suggest at the next Board Meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. H. A. McKEEnNgE, 
Secretary, Department of Household Science. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

The President called the attention of the Board to the article by J 
the use of Rock Phosphate and questioning the efficacy of the Illinois Sys- 
Sidney Cates, in the July 26th issue of the Country Gentleman, discrediting 
tem of Permanent Soil Fertility, as taught by the late Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, 
and proposed that the Farmers’ Institute conduct a “poll of the Jury”, as 
composed of Illinois farmers who have been following this system with a 
view of not only maintaining soil fertility but actually increasing the fer- 
tility and the productivity of their farms. A general discussion of the sub- 
ject followed, the consensus of opinion being that the Institute should do 
what it could in more firmly establishing the Illinois System with a view 
of not only maintaining soil fertility but actually increasing the fertility 
and the productivity of their farms. A general discussion of the subject 
followed, the consensus of opinion being that the Institute should do what 
it could in more firmly establishing the Illinois System by continuing to 
direct attention to the practical and profitable results of its application 
under Illinois’ conditions. The board members expressed approval of the 
President’s contention that there is need for more general consideration of 
the fundamentals in agricultural production and that as farmers more 
thought should be given to those things which make for soil building and 
agricultural permanency which after all is the foundation of all industry. 

The Secretary announced the Farmers’ Institute programs to be broad- 
casted from Radio Station W.L.S., second floor of the Sears-Roebuck build- 
ing at the State Fair Grounds at 12 o’clock and at 7:30 o’clock, President 
Allen, Directors Mann, Webb, Tullock, Mason, and Mrs. McKeene appearing 
on same. ; 

On motion the board adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HELD 
AT HOTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 1, 1924. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors was 
held at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December Ist, at 5 o’clock P. M., Vice- 
President Mason presiding. 

Present: Directors Haynes, Mann and Mason. 

The President and Secretary of the Department of Household Science 
were also in attendance. 

Tentative plans for the State Meeting program were presented and 
discussed in detail by the members present. It was the sense of the com- 
mittee that the first day’s’ sessions be devoted to soil improvement sub- 
jects, the forenoon session being confined to discussion of the Illinois Sys- 
tem of Permanent Soil Fertility. The second day was to include the live 
stock subjects and those of a miscellaneous character. The evening ses- 
sions and that of the last afternoon were to be of a general nature, appeal- 
ing to audiences of both men and women. Suggestions of both subjects and 
speakers were listed by the Secretary for presentation to the Board of 
Directors at its meeting called for the following morning. 

The officers of the Department of Household Science reported the sug- 
gested outline of the Department program and same was discussed by 
members of the committee. 

On motion the committee adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. EK. Youne, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HELD 
AT THE INN, UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, DECEMBER 2, 1924. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors was held at The Inn, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, December 2, 1924, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., President Allen presiding. 

Present: Directors Allen, Barrett, Blair, Brown, Curtiss, Goodwin, 
Haynes, Hopping, Hufford, Mann, Mason, S. B., Mumford, O’Hair, Pickett, 
Reed, Schilling, Switzer, Tullock and Webb. 

The President, Vice-President and Secretary of the Department of 
Household Science were in attendance. 

The minutes of the previous board meeting and also those of the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary presented an informal report, directing the attention of 
the members to the excellent reports of the county institues held during 
the fall season, and pointing out the fact that in practically every county 
the meetings had been attended with unusual interest by a goodly number 
of people. The activities of the office, including the supervision of the 
county institutes, the printing and distribution of bulletins and reports 
since the September meeting of the Board was also briefly touched upon. 

The tentative program plans for the Paris Meeting, as outlined by the 
executive committee and the officers of the Department of Household Sci- 
ence were presented and were fully discussed, a number of additional sug- 
gestions being made by the various members. 

Dean Mumford and Prof Blair spoke particularly of the great educa: 
tional value of the work of the State Institute, emphasizing its importance 
and bearing testimony of the constructive results being accomplished by 
same. Dean Mumford complimented the State Institute on its consistent 
stand on the Illinois Soil Improvement program and suggested that same 
be given its usual consideration at the State Meeting. Prof. Blair gave 
a brief review of the programs in the introduction of Smith-Hughes work 
in the High Schools of the State, and predicted a still greater showing 
during the coming year. He also called attention to the opportunities 
offered Illinois in this important work if the maximum of Federal Funds 
were made available by State appropriations for matching the amounts 
obtainable from Washington. 

Director Mason suggested that new roster cards be printed giving the 
personnel of the various committees. 
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President Allen reported a visit with Mr. Cates, the author of the Coun- 
try Gentleman article criticising the Illinois Soil System, and also an inter- 
view with one of the editors of that publication in which the matter was 
discussed, stating that he was preparing an article, in defense of the Sys- 
tem, which he hoped would also be published in the Country Gentleman. 

Director O’Hair spoke of the plans being developed by the Paris people 
for the entertainment of delegates and visitors at the Annual Meeting and 
assured the Board that every effort would be made to assure the success 
of the meeting. He referred to the active co-operation being extended the 
local institute officers by other organizations and stated that nothing would 
be left undone which would contribute toward making the sessions the 
best ever held by the State Institute. 

On motion duly made and carried the services of the following out of 
state speakers were authorized, providing they were available for the 
Paris dates: Dr. Lloyd S. Tenny, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. John Evvard, of the Iowa State College; Dr. W. 
C. Coffey, Dean of Agriculture, University of Minnesota; Dr. H. O. Pritch- 
ard, Indianapolis, Ind.; Prof. Mary L. Matthew, Head of the Household 
Science Department, Purdue University, Indiana; Miss Mary I. Barber, 
Battle Creek, Michigan; Miss Mabel L. Evans, St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. 
Lawrence T. Foster, Crawfordsville, Ind., or other available speakers 
needed to complete the State Meeting program in accordance with the 
plans approved by the Board and its executive committee. 

On motion the board adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HELD 
IN THE INSTITUTE ROOMS, SPRINGFIELD, MARCH 3, 1925. 


The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors, was held in the Insti- 
tute Rooms, Springfield, March 3, 1925. President Allen presiding. 

Present: Directors, Allen, Barrett, Blair, Brown, Burroughs, E. W., 
Calhoun, Curtiss, Davison, Geweke,-Goodwin, Gray, Gregory, Haynes, Hop- 
ping, Hufford, Mann, Mason, Maxcy, Mumford, O’Hair, Pickett, Reed, Schil- 
ling, Switzer, Tullock, Webb and Wilson. 

The President and Secretary of the Household Science Department 
were also present. 

The minutes of the previous board meeting and executive committee 
meetings were read and approved. 

The Secretary presented the following report: 

To the Board of Directors: 

The Institute season of 1924-25, which is just closing, is a banner one 
in many respects. The general interest and activity in county and local 
institutes throughout the State have never been more pronounced than 
during the past year and the splendid success of the recent annual meet- 
ing at Paris is a note-worthy climax to one of the most successful years 
ever recorded by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. It has been a year of 
live, enthusiastic interest in most counties, exceptionally good co-operation 
from other organizations, comparatively few disappointments from the 
standpoint of program schedules, and in general a very satisfactory and 
highly creditable season with regard to local management, program feat- 
ures, community interest and actual attendance. In fact, mostly all of the 
contributing factors which go to make up a successful and note-worthy 
institute year have seemingly worked in our favor, even the weather-man, 
except in a few instances, having been unusually kind, with the result that 
the work has been attended with splendid records of accomplishment. 

In our report a year ago, attention was called to the fact that there 
never was a year in Farmers’ Institute history which did not record some 
poor institutes. This is not only true of each of the thirty years of Farm- 
ers’ Institute work, to date, in Illinois, but will, of course, continue to apply 
in future years as well as in the past. Perfection is impossible, in in- 
stitute work, as in all lines of educational endeavor. This is proper, for 
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were it not so there would not be the incentive to make each season a 
little better than the preceding one. Last year, we stated that no insti- 
tute year ever recorded more good institutes, or a greater predominence of 
highly successful institutes than were held during that season, and while 
that statement was fully substantiated at that time, we are now justified in 
saying that that very successful season has been surpassed by the one 
just closing. There has been an increased interest and attendance in the 
majority of counties, and in many counties the showing from every stand- 
point has been better this year than last. In the number of counties doing 
. creditable and successful work, both in county and local institutes, the 
records for the last two years are about the same with, perhaps, only a 
slightly gain in favor of the present season, but as a whole and, when 
reviewed from all standpoints, this season will be found considerably ahead 
of last. In almost every section of the State, a decidedly better interest 
prevails in all phases of farmers’ institute work, and the understanding 
and appreciation of its real phase and function, along with other organ- 
izations and community activities, is more generally and widely manifest 
than ever before. That the Farmers’ Institute in Illinois is not only meet- 
ing present day conditions and needs but in keeping abreast with the times 
in assisting and promoting the right kind of progress on the farm and in 
the farm home must be recognized by all informed, fair minded and un- 
prejudiced people. 

In order that board members May more fully appreciate the detail 
statistics covering the county and local institute work for the year, and 
even at the risk of excessively prolonging this annual report, we desire to 
direct attention to a few of the many reports which have been received 
- during the season bearing on the success of the work in some of the various 
counties of the State. These are brief extracts from the reports from state 
speakers, county institute officers, county advisers, newspaper clippings and 
other sources from which we endeavor to keep in touch with the work as it 
is progressing during the institute season. Please bear in mind these are 
just a few excerpts from the many encouraging reports which have come 
to hand during the season and which have been selected at random. In 
other words, they are simply some of the high spots: 

One of the state speaker’s, who has addressed institutes in over fifty 
counties the last two years says, “My institutes have been exceptionally 
good this season. Interest and attendance better than last. At many Sses- 
sions a case of “Standing Room Only.’’ Another speaker, who has been in 
many counties for several years says, “This has been a banner year, only 
one poor institute out of twenty-two attended.’ “Never had such good 
audiences as this year,’ says another, and every one reports that the season 
has been an outstanding institute year. A number of county advisers have 
stated that their county institutes this year have been the most satisfactory 
in the history of the institute work in their respective counies. One re- 
ports an attendance of 2,776 during six days of institutes. Another that 
the meetings were the best ever held with a combination of speakers and 
subjects that could not be beaten. One county held five days of institutes 
during the severe ice storm in December and reports between 500 and 600 
people at every session despite the fact that the storm made roads almost 
impassable with ice, broken telephone poles and wires which all but pre- 
vented the speakers making the daily assignments. An average daily at- 
tendance of over 1,000 attended the institute in a general Illinois county 
and one of the southern counties recorded an attendance of over 6,500 dur- 
ing a three-day meeting. Superintendent Blair addressed one county in- 
stitute audience of over 2,000 and refers to the meeting as a splendid demon- 
stration of the importance and value of the farmers’ institute work. Clip- 
pings from more than thirty different newspapers in as many different 
counties report the various institutes as “the most successful meeting of 
its kind ever held in the county;’’ The courthouse not big enough to hold 
the institute people;” “Close to 500 turned out for every session;’ “The 
institute was handicapped for lack of room;” ‘‘The meeting was the best in 
the history of the institute, the large auditorium being filled to capacity at 
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every session;” “Good crowds and fine interest;” ‘“‘The lectures were 
largely attended and the exhibits better than in former years;” “One of 
the most profitable as well as the most interesting and best attended insti- 
tutes ever held;” “Fine attendance and a big success;” “Large and enthu- 
siastic audiences and the programs universally profitable;” “Greater interest 
than usual and a splendid meeting;”’ ‘‘The hall was not large enough to ac: 
commodate all who sought to attend;” “A wonderful success and a fine 
demonstration of community co-operation.” 

Among the counties holding outstanding institutes during the year may 
be listed Carroll, Whiteside, DuPage, Will, DeKalb, LaSalle, Bureau, Henry, 
Knox, Warren, Peoria, Iroquois, Edgar, Logan, Scott, Cass, Brown, Adams, 
Mason, Sangamon, Montgomery, Christian, DeWitt, Douglas, Crawford, 
Madison, Washington, Monroe, St. Clair, Effingham, Clay, Wayne, White 
and Hamilton. In Boone, Winnebago and McHenry, the institutes were not as 
successful as should be expected, either from faulty local management, in- 
sufficient advertising, lack of co-operation, or a combination of various 
causes all of which should and can be remedied by the right kind of insti- 
tute leadership. In Lawrence, Rock Island, Mercer, Bond and Clark, no 
institutes were held, although two of these counties have already indicated 
that. they will be in line with some good meetings next year. 

At the district conferences held last spring, all but six counties were 
represented, and schedules were arrangéd for 96 counties. These schedules 
were announced in Bulletin No. 31, and with but one exception have been 
carried out practically as planned. Of the six counties which did not sched- 
ule institutes at conference time, two completed schedules later, leaving only 
four out of the 102 counties in the State in which no institute work has been 
conducted. In these counties as has already been mentioned, lack of co- 
operation from local organizations being the primary reason for no insti- 
tute work. 

In addition to the printed schedules, more than seven especially ar- 
ranged institutes have been held during the year, all of which have proved 
successful. These later schedules have added something like 25 or 30 days 
to the list given in the bulletin. 

A general summary for the year shows approximately 372 days of in- 
stitutes at 241 points in 98 counties, which represents a total of 1,071 ses- 
sions and 1,170 days of institute service rendered by the State Institute 
during the season. Three counties have held ten or more days of institutes, 
eleven counties six or more days, and 47 counties three or more days is the 
record. 

To date detail reports of the year’s work have been received from 74 
counties. While a summary of these reports is necessarily incomplete so 
far as the entire season’s work is concerned, it is of interest to note that 
in these 74 counties whose reports have been received, 233% days of insti- 
tutes and 784 sessions, with a total attendance of 112,282 persons have been 
held. With a similar average for the remaining 24 counties not yet officia- 
ally reported, the estimated days of institutes and attendance for all of the 
98 counties in which institute work has been conducted will read, 378 days 
of institutes with an attendance of upwards of 182,139. 

The number of speakers assigned to institute work during the season 
is 196, of which 143 are from the State Institute speaking staff and 53 from 
the State University and State Departments. 


THE STATE MEETING. 


The recent Annual Meeting at Paris was attended by delegates from 
over seventy counties, and the total attendance was probably the largest 
ever recorded at a State Institute. The audiences at the day sessions num- 
bered from eight to fourteen hundred people and each of the two evenings 
over two thousand. The entire program was well received and considered 
by many one of the strongest ever presented at a State Meeting. 

A wide amount of publicity was secured for the Paris Meeting. This 
was largely accomplished through the co-operation of the newspapers, which 
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were very generous in contributing of both news and editorial space, and 
the large amount of advertising distributed from this office. As usual, 
good use was made of posters, stickers, calendars, blotters, preliminary 
programs and news letters, some of which went to all newspapers, banks, 
farm advisers, county institute officers, household science department and 
club officers, institute speakers and workers throughout the State. The 
press associations made use of considerable copy both before and during 
the meeting. The railroads aided materially by the granting of open excur- 
sion rates and the posting of the colored posters in their local stations. 

Splendid co-operation was extended by the various organizations of 
Paris and Edgar County, including the county farmers’ institute, the farm 
bureau, and the Paris Chamber of Commerce. The local committees were 
well organized and functioned in excellent manner throughout the prelimi- 
nary campaign and during the meeting. Nothing was left undone which 
would in any way contribute to the comfort and entertainment of the dele- 
gates and visitors during their stay in Paris. Few, if any, State Institute 
Meetings have been awarded a better welcome, or have received greater 
courtesy from the local peopie than at Paris. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The 1924 Institute Report and the Report of the Department of House: 
hold Science, containing the complete proceedings of the Dixon Meeting, 
have been published. Distribution of both these volumes will be effected 
as rapidly as possible. 

In addition to these Annual Reports, several special bulletins have been 
printed and distributed during the year, including the 1924 Speakers’ Bul- 
letin, “‘Alfalfa Guide Posts, in Prose and Pictures,” “Picture Pointers on 
Pork Production,’ “Program Suggestions for Household Science Clubs.” 
Many requests have been received for these bulletins, and second editions 
of some of them may be needed. 

The distribution of all publications is governed by requests received 
for same. General distribution is confined to those who are interested 
enough to request copies of both the reports and bulletins. The number of 
the requests indicated an increasing demand for Institute publications. 

Transcripts of the Paris Meeting are promised by the reporters at an 
earlier date than usual, and if these transcripts can be had as expected, it 
will help to facilitate the early printing of the reports. After the tran- 
scripts are received the addresses of all speakers are sent to them for cor- 
rection and revision, and all must be carefully edited on their return here 
before submitting to the printer. Photographs must be secured and half- 
tones made, and all copy read in proof and reread in revise proof, prior 
to the making up in pages. The page proof must then be read, the illus- 
trations properly placed, the proof of cut captions read and corrected, and 
the indexes made and read in proof before the printing can be started. The 
composition, printing and binding necessarily takes considerable time, in 
addition to the immense amount of work required. in editing and preparing 
the reports prior to going to the printer. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


During the year, applications for scholarships in Agriculture and House- 
hold Science at the University of Illinois have been received from 67 young 
men from 43 counties and 37 young women from 29 counties, all of whom 
were nominated in accordance with the rules of the University Board of 
Trustees. The authority for making these nominations is granted to the 
State Farmers’ Institute by the University Trustees, the rule of the Board 
authorizing one scholarship each in Agriculture and Home Economics per 
county and one for each of the ten Congressional Districts in Cook and 
Lake Counties, with the provision that additional nominations from any one 
county, or district, may be made and accepted up to the number of five 
which may be assigned to other counties from which there are no applica- 
tions. The first nominee from any one county or district, is awarded the 
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scholarship immediately on registration at the University, while additional 
nominees are required to pay the regular matriculation fees, which are later 
refunded after assignments to other counties, or districts. During the year 
all of the additional nominees have been awarded scholarships, the assign- 
ments being made by the Registrar of the University. All applicants of 
scholarships are advised, on receipt of applications, as to whether or not 
they are first from any one county, or district, those after the first being ad- 
vised that they will be nominated as additional candidates, subject to the 
usual procedure of the University in granting scholarships by assignments 
to counties from which there are no applicants. 

~ Of the scholarship nominations during the past year, additional nomi- 
nations were made from 22 counties, 16 of which had two applicants for 
Agriculture or two for Home Economics and six having from three to five 
applicants for either one or the other of the two courses. No County pre- 
sented more than five additional applications, the number designated by 
the rule of the Board as the maximum from any one county, or district and 
all the additional nominations were accepted by the University and the 
scholarships awarded. It is interesting to note that the personal investiga- 
tions of the University, in every case, show all our nominees highly deserv- 
ing young men and women whose use of a scholarship will undoubtedly re- 
flect real credit to both the recipient, to the University, and to the Farm- 
ers’ Institute. In approving of these additional nominees, President Kinley, 
under date of October 31, 1924, writes: 

“T have been interested to observe the character of these appointments 
and I am sure you will be glad to know that all the evidence about the 
young people concerned indicates that the nominations which you have 
made have been excellent and evidently very carefully considered. The 
earnestness of these people is shown by their reports of what they have 
done to help themselves. On the whole this is a fine prospect and I am de- 
lighted with it.” 

These favorable comments were made by President Kinley concerning 
the additional applicants, both young men and young women for the Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics scholarships, as recommended in our nomina- 
tions, and are facts which should be highly pleasing from the standpoint 
of the Institute. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT, MARCH 1, 1925. 

The following is an itemized statement of funds appropriated, for the 
current year, and the balance on hand March 1, 1925, as classified by the 
office of the State Auditor: 


Name of account Appropriation Bills paid Balance 
ATL GS Penne. rods. ah ta ok EL $8,720.00 $5,813.28 $2,906.72 
Giiceeh xpense crs tal Shea). 2,100.00 1,503.60 596.40 
RE DOP ea We erties Pte es Bot POO 2 haan Lome holier? 700.00 
Perasienie leks oh ot Oo . 3 altes 7,000.00 5,105.00 1,895.00 
Hirectorss iy pense....60 i. 3 eos 6,000.00 ae Sho, 4,688.81 
Contyeinastitutiesaie wes! aes 7,650.00 4,843.43 2,806.57 
Wen tin & eniiee: yee ea. Cs 200.00 porit, Hager erred 200.00 
MaouwInmMen tats Gee as eR COO MO Dee die wrt eit Yor 200.00 


Since the last meeting of the Board, a former member and at one time 
its honored president, Prof. Chas. W. Farr, of Cook County has passed to 
his reward. Mr. Farr’s death occurred January 8, last, from complications 
after a severe attack of pneumonia from which he was seemingly recover- 
ing. In his passing, the Farmers’ Institute, and agricultural and educa- 
tional interests throughout the State have lost a most sincere and loyal 
friend and one whose entire life and work was unselfishly devoted to public 
spirited service. 

Consideration of the dates and locations of the District Conferences in 
the several districts is requested at this meeting. It is necessary that the 
entire schedule of these conferences be definitely arranged within the next 
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few days in order that sufficient time be provided for printing and advising 
the officers of the counties in the district holding their conferences in March. 
Any suggestions regarding dates or locations, should be made before ad- 
journment, or at least before members leave the city. The plans as tenta- 
tively planned provide for a schedule similar to that of last year. 

Revision of the list of state speakers should be made either by the 
board or a committee designated for the purpose. Several new speakers 
have been added to the list during the year and it is hoped that others may 
be suggested. Reports of the work of state speakers are always welcome 
and members are urged to offer any suggestions they may have regarding 
the personnel of the list. 

Several of the addresses at the Paris Meeting should be published in 
bulletin form, and this is a matter which should be taken up at this meeting. 

From the general reception awarded the Institute work during the last 
season, the hearty co-operation which has prevailed in practically every 
community and the increasing interest manifest, there is every reason to 
consistently expect a more successful Institute the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 

Moved by Director Burroughs that the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary be referred to the new board upon its organization. Seconded and car- 
ried. 

Moved by Director Haynes that the various delegations interested in 
the location of the next Annual State Institute Meeting be received at 1:15 
P. M., and that each be given ten minutes to present its invitation to the 
Board. Seconded and carried. 

Director Pickett, as Auditor-Treasurer, reported that the financial state- 
ment as presented by the Secretary agreed with the books of the State 
Auditor, and that the Auditor’s report, covering the last fiscal year was 
published in detail in the last annual report of the Institute. As no funds 
are handled by the Institute Board, there was no Treasurer’s report to 
present. 

The Secretary of the Department of Household Science presented the 
following report: 

To the President, Officers and Board of Directors of the Institute: 

Gentlemen: Your secretary brings you a brief summary of the 1924 
activities of the Department, to give only an idea of the scope of the work, 
and to mention results for good we have made together with any failures. 

Soon after the Dixon meeting the District Conferences were held to 
make the county institute schedules and assign the speakers asked for by 
the representatives at the conferences. Your secretary was present at all 
of the twenty-five district meetings. Better methods for conducting county 
institutes were discussed and we have noted good and marked results in 
many counties, especially in the type of exhibits. May I say in passing 
that an exhibit just for show and premium means little. Exhibits which are 
educational should be the one thought and should be planned with great 
care. Premium money and rivalry as the main thought should be discour- 
aged. The prize article as an education for others to copy should be encour- 
aged. 

The county household science presidents attended the conferences in 
most of the Districts and it is of the greatest importance that they be pres- 
ent or send representatives. It is there they have a voice in making their 
county institute plans, they meet the officers from other counties and ex- 
change helpful ideas to carry’ on amore successful institute program. Every 
officer must be interested in the county institute and do her part in plan- 
ning the work if progress is made. I wish we might have 100 per cent 
representation this Spring. 

At the conferences 36 household science speakers: were assigned for 395 
days of institute work to appear before 672 sessions. Two speakers were 
listed from the State Department of Health for 15 days and 21 sessions, one 
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from the University of Illinois for two days and 21 sessions, one from the 
University of Illinois for two days and four sessions and 33 from our own 
Department list served 378 days before 647 sessions. 
The co-operation of county officers and speakers the past year is noted 
and appreciated. : 
THE STATE FAIR SCHOOL, 


The 1924 State Fair School was one of the best in the 26 years’ history 
of the School not withstanding there were only 74 pupils enrolled. How- 
ever, we had 105 applications. The late date of the fair and the changed 
minds of some:‘of the applicants were the contributing causes to the smaller 
attendance. Again loyalty to this work is asked of applicants who are the 
means of keeping away others anxious to attend just by failure to stand by 
the rules of the Board. Accepting a scholarship is a pledge made to assume 
responsibility to take care of the running expenses of the school. At the 
1924 session, 51 pupils were from rural and 23 from town homes; 14 were 
married and 60 single. All were deeply interested in the work and the per- 
sonnel was of high standard. Not only cooking, baking, table service, home 
nursing and dormitory work were the subjects studied but a very fine 
special course in sewing, also millinery, music, interior decoration, den- 
tistry, an afternoon tea with detail appointments and a buffet supper were 
a few of the added features offered during the two weeks. 

Four new instructors were secured and with all of the extra necessary 
organization the school moved along in a most satisfactory manner. Every 
county and household science club officer should be interested in securing 
pupils for the State Fair School for that is one factor in making progress 
in the county work. September 11 to 25 are the dates for the 1925 session. 
There are no State funds for taking care of pupils’ expenses but any one 
paying $12.00 tuition to cover board and meeting traveling expenses will 
receive great benefit by taking this short course under five competent in- 
structors. (Age limit 18 to 40.) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The free scholarships given to the University of Illinois, Department 
of Home Economics, last year number 37. For more than twenty years 
through the courtesy of the University of Illinois these scholarships have 
been given by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute to -young women and men for 
the course in home economics and agriculture. The applicant must be a 
high school graduate, or its equivalent, and who has not been a pupil at 
the University. The scholarship is good for two years and, if the pupil 
matriculates, for two years more. Each county in the State is entitled to 
one scholarship except Cook and Lake which each have ten. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


The past year has broken all previous records in the club requests for 
books and material of every kind. Assistance rendered by the State Li- 
brary and Department of Health was most valuable. These requests are 
not even listed except for the library books and special bulletins for club 
helps. Four hundred books have been in the field and 700 bulletins on the 
many subjects—when I say many I mean those which are not within the 
scope of our work and which are sometimes entirely foreign to it. 


CLUB AND QUESTIONNAIRE FIGURES. 


The total number of county organizations, or household science depart- 
ments of county institutes, is 98. Lawrence has no county department and 
Rock Island, Stephenson and Vermilion do not affiliate but have only Home 
Bureau work. 

Number of affiliated clubs today 325 making a total of county and local 
clubs 422 (two clubs reported just last week). 

We list 40 which did not appear in the 1923 Year Book and that is most 
gratifying. 
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The annual questionnaire was sent out as late as possible to give all 
clubs an opportunity to make a summary of activities for the year. All 
secretaries do not respond with reports but with the elections held each 
month in the year it is impossible to have complete and accurate statistics 
and the following are given as incomplete figures. 

The club directory of affiliated clubs is made from return cards giving 
officers and it is up to date, we hope. Returns were received from 200 
clubs. Questions were not answered in full by many and we give you the 
most interesting, in the following: From 1898 to 1925 our local clubs have 
been following the work and we have some listed for 1896, the year the in- 
stitute was organized. From 1910 to 1925 the largest number reported date 
of organization and these numbers range from two to eighteen. The years 
1902, 1903, 1910 and each following year made the best reports. 

The total membership in clubs reporting is 6,693 with 3,170 town and 
3,523 rural members. Total average for the year’s attendance 4,021. One 
hundred and twenty-five report meetings held monthly, thirty-seven semi- 
monthly and one weekly. Club membership ranges from six to 260. One 
reports 165 members with 85 to 100 per cent attendance. (All praise to 
this club.) 

The 1923 Year Book of the Department was distributed at the Dixon 
Meeting and through the clubs, 20,000 copies being the number printed. 
The supply is exhausted yet we are having requests for the book from 
many of the different State Libraries and also foreign countries. 

The State Fair School report was compiled and edited by the Secretary 
and 2,000 copies printed by the State Department of Agriculture, so not all 
of these booklets are available from our office. ; 

The 1924 Year Book, or Dixon report, is here for individual distribution 
and the club requests will be looked after just as soon as the letters and 
return cards can be sent out. Twenty thousand copies of this volume were 
printed. The speakers’ bulletin (and county institute schedules) No. 31 
was prepared and we had our part in putting it together. 

The new Program Suggestions Bulletin, just off the press, was compiled 
by the Secretary and 8,000 copies printed. Each contributor to the pro- 
grams is recognized and we are sure the clubs will find valuable assistance 
from the pages of the suggestions. We hope to get this bulletin in the hands 
of every club officer at the earliest moment. Rush of work for this meeting 
prevented mailing it before. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

It would be almost impossible and an unnecessary task for us to keep 
record of correspondence for the year for it includes club work, institutes, 
speakers, county officers, State Fair School, the State Meeting and much 
general correspondence with other organizations. An unusual amount of 
letter writing was required for the 1924 State Fair School and also for 
securing the club officers for the directory in the 1924 Year Book. 


THE PARIS: MEETING. 


Just a few figures in the. publicity for this meeting, which includes 
4,000 large posters, 1,000 return reservation cards, 2,000 delegate credential 
blanks and 1,000 duplicates, 6,000 Paris hangers, 8,000 preliminary programs, 
1,000 news notes, 10,000 blotters, 5,000 calendars, 7,000 formal programs, 
10,000 Illinois stickers. 

Last year for the Dixon Meeting 40 counties returned 205 delegate cre- 
dentials. Every county and club organization should make the greatest 
effort to send credentials, even for the State office to have the latest officers, 
and plans should be made early in the year to provide means for sending 
delegates to the State Institute. 

As you know, we had our part in the Paris Meeting and the program 
went through as planned with the exception of one speaker who did not 
appear, owing to illness. 

The credential blanks showed a list of fifty counties with 207 delegates 
and alternates named from the various counties and clubs affiliated with 
the department. 
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The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. E. W. Burroughs, Edwardsville. 
First Vice-President, Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy. 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Gumm, Paris. 
Also unanimous recommendation of the Secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mrs. H. A. McKEENE, Secretary. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 


The newly elected President of the Household Science Department, Mrs. 
EK. W. Burroughs, spoke of the work of the Department, its aims and plans 
for the coming year. 


Director Haynes, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, reported that 
the Institute budget had been approved by the Governor and was included 
in the regular Biennial Budget as presented to the General Assembly, and 
that the committee were prepared to look after Institute interests during 
the present legislative session. 


Director Burroughs, as Chairman of the Gontmities on Highways, spoke 
of the proposed legislative program and recommended that the Institute sup- 
port same. 


Director Allen, as Chairman of the Committee on Soil Investigations 
and Experiments, reported that the Soil Survey work was nearing comple- 
tion and would probably be finished within the next two years. He also 
spoke of the-plans of the Hopkins Memorial Association and urged more 
active work in behalf of its project to have Poorland Farm as a permanent 
memorial to the memory of Dr. Hopkins. 


Director Mumford, as Chairman of the Committee on Age icultural Books, 
reported that the University. had published a list of Agricultural books and 
that this list merited the approval of the Institute. 


Director Mann moved that the Institute Board approve the list of Agri- 
cultural Books as recommended by the University and aid in its general dis- 
tribution. 


Director Gregory moved to amend the motion deferring action until 
each Member of the Board was supplied -with a copy of the list. 


This amendment was accepted by Director Mann, and the motion sec- 
onded and carried. 


Director O’Hair thanked the Members of the Board for the excellent 
support and co-operation extended by all in the successful conduct of the 
Paris Meeting. 


Director Blair spoke of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Work in the 
High Schools and stated that the continuation of this work depended upon 
the State aid appropriation, referring to the fact that such appropriations 
were not included in the Legislative Budget as recommended by the Goy- 
ernor. Interest of the Institute in behalf of this important work was urged 
and Board Members asked to aid in securing» the necessary state funds to 
continue and further develop the work. 


On motion reports of all committees were accepted and approved. 


The Secretary presented the following report of the Convention of Dele- 
gates held at Paris, February 18, 1925: 


TRANSACTION OF THE CONVENTION OF DELEGATES, PARIS, 
ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 18, 1925. 


To the Convention of Delegates, Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Paris, Illinoiss 
GENTLEMEN: We, your committee on Credentials, beg leave to report 
that we have examined the credentials of the delegates representing the 
various congressional districts (the even-numbered districts being the only 
districts to elect Directors this year) and find the following named persons 
entitled to seats in this convention: 
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REPORT OF DELEGATES. 5 


The delegates representing the even-numbered congressional districts held 
their elections and reported to the convention the election of Directors for 
the ensuing term as follows: 

2nd District. August Geweke, DesPlaines. 

4th District. H. Clay Calhoun, 915 Lumber Exc. Bldg., Chicago. 
6th District. L. C. Brown, LaGrange. 

8th District. Arthur C. Page, 523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 

10th District. John E. Barrett, Prairie View. 

12th District. Geo. F. Tullock, Rockford. 

14th District. Geo. A. Switzer, Macomb. (No election.) 

16th District. Ralph Allien, Delavan. 

18th District. F. I. Mann, Gilman. 

20th District. G. G. Hopping, Havana. 

22nd District. E. W. Burroughs, Edwardsville. 

24th District. Everett Veatch, Norris City. 

The ex officio Directors are: 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, F. G. Blair, Springfield. 

Dean of the College of Agriculture, H. W. Mumford, Urbana. 

Director State Department of Agriculture, B. M. Davison, Springfield. 

President State Horticultural Society, J. B. Burrows, Decatur. 

President State Dairymen’s Association, W. S. O’Hair, Paris. 

On motion, the election of Directors was unanimously approved and the 
convention adjourned. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary of Convention. 


On motion the report was received and placed on file. 

No other business appearing, the Board adjourned and the New Board 
convened, President Allen presiding. 

Present: Directors Allen, Barrett, Blair, Brown, Burroughs, E. W., 
Calhoun, Curtiss, Davison, Geweke, Goodwin, Gray, Gregory, Haynes, Hop- 
ping, Hufford, Mann, Mason, Maxcy, Mumford, O’Hair, Pickett, Reed, Schil- 
ling, Switzer, Tullock, Veatch, Webb and Wilson. 

On motion the election of officers was made the next order of business. 

The Chairman appointed Directors Switzer, Hopping and Schilling as 
tellers and the balloting proceeded, resulting in the election of the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: 

President, L. C. Brown. 

Vice-President, W. G. Curtiss. 

Secretary, H. E. Young. 

Auditor-Treasurer, Clayton C. Pickett. 

On motion, Mrs. H. A. McKeene was reelected Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Household Science. 

Moved by Director Haynes that any Directors finding it necessary to 
leave prior to the balloting on the location of the next Annual Meeting be 
permitted to record his vote on the location with the Secretary to be counted 
on the ballots as taken. Seconded and carried. 

On motion, recess was taken until 1:15 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SFSSION. 


The Board reconvened at the appointed hour, retiring President Allen 
and calling President-Elect Brown to the chair. President Brown thanked 
the Members of the Board for the honor conferred upon him and pledged 
his best service to the interest of the Institute during his administration. 

Delegations from Peoria, Quincy and Waukegan were present, and each 
presented invitations for entertaining the next Annual Meeting-of the State 
Institute. Director Mason presented an invitation from Bloomington and 
Director Mann an invitation from Kankakee. 


Moved that the Board proceed to ballot on the location of the next An- 
nual Meeting, the first ballot being informal. Seconded and carried. 
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The result of the first formal ballot showed sixteen votes for Quincy, six 
for Peoria, three for Waukegan and one for Bloomington. On motion, 
duly made and seconded, Quincy was made the unanimous choice providing 
the executive committee found that the facilities offered for entertaining 
this meeting are adequate. 


Moved by Director Haynes that the executive committee be authorized 
to visit Quincy to investigate its facilities for entertaining the next State 
Meeting, and that if in the judgment of this committee the accommodations 
are found adequate, to formally accept the invitation and perfect arrange- 
ments accordingly. Seconded and carried. 


Moved by Director Burroughs that the revision of the Speakers’ list 
be referred to the Executive Committee with power to act: Seconded and 
carried. 


The matter of publishing some of the Paris addresses in bulletin form 
was discussed and the Secretary was authorized to proceed with the print- 
ing of those which in his judgment should have such attention. 

On motion, the Board adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HELD 
AT QUINCY, MAY 24, 1925. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, a Meeting of The Executive Com- 
mittee was held at Quincy, May 24, 1925. 


i Present: Directors: Brown, Allen, Burroughs, Curtiss, Haynes, and 
Pickett. 


The Committee inspected the facilities offered for the holding of the 
Annual State Meeting, February, 1926, and conferred with representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce, County Farmers’ Institute and County Farm 
Bureau regarding detailed arrangements. and program. The auditorium of 
the Washington Square Theater, the Methodist Church and the Presby- 
terian Church were found to be conveniently located and well equipped as 
meeting places for both the Institute and the Department of Household 
Science. The local committee, however, were not prepared to assure the 
use of the Washington Square Theater, although the Churches, the Armory 
and a less desirable Theater were offered. In the judgment of the executive 
committee the Washington Square Theatre was the only building which could 
adequately accommodate the evening meetings and unless it was available, 
the members of the committee felt that the facilities offered by Quincy 
were not all that they should be in view of the Institute requirements as 
demonstrated at the Paris, Dixon, and Belleville meetings. 

Moved by Director Haynes that the matter of halls be left open for 
thirty days in order to give the local committee time to negotiate for the 
Washington Square Theater, and that final acceptance of Quincy’s invitation 
be deferred pending the result of such negotiations. Seconded and carried. 

Hotel accommodations which were offered eeeined to be acceptable on 
the part of the committee. 

On motion, the committee reconvened after rated and held an execu- 
tive session at the hotel at 1:30 P. M. After further decision of the situa- 
tion, the Secretary was authorized to complete arrangements as in his 
judgment might seem best, with the understanding that every possible 
effort should be made to secure the Washington Square Theater and one 
of the Churches for the use of the Meeting. In case, the Theater was not 
available the Secretary was authorized to perfect the best arrangements 
possible, but not until he was satisfied that the local committee had made 
every possible effort to secure same. 

On motion, duly made and carried, the week of February 22d was defi- 
nitely decided upon for the meeting, Tuesday, Wednesday. and Thursday, 
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February 23, 24 and -25, or Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 24, 
25 and 26, which ever date might prove best in meeting the loc conditions 
and arrangements as later decided upon. 
On motion the committee adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, HELD 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, JUNE 25, 1925. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, a meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors was held at the University of Illinois, Urbana, June 25, 1925. 

In the absence of President Brown and Vice-President Curtiss, Director 
Allen was chosen as Chairman of the Meeting. 

Present: Directors Allen, Barrett, Burrows, J. B., Geweke, Goodwin, 
Hopping, Hufford, Mumford, Pickett, Reed, Switzer, Tullock, Veatch, and 
Webb. 

The Secretary read a telegram and letter from President Brown ad- 
vising that he was unable to be present on account of his wife’s illness, and 
stated that Director of Agriculture Stanard, a new ex-officio Member of the 
Board, sent personal greetings and regretted that it was impossible for 
him to meet with the Members at this time. 

Minutes of the previous Board Meeting and Meeting of the Executive 
Committee were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported the following report: 

To the Board of Directors: 

Regarding the Quincy situation, to which reference was made in the 
minutes of the executive committee, further negotiations have resulted in 
what, in my judgment, seems a very satisfactory arrangement as to the 
use of halls for our February Meeting. 

About two weeks after your committee visited Quincy, the local Com- 
mittee advised that they had, with difficulty, succeeded in getting the 
Theater Management to say that they would give them the use of the Theater 
for Thursday and Friday, day and night sessions, for $700. They also re- 
ported that the Empire Theater could be had for three days and two nights 
for $500 and could be obtained for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday or 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday and asked that we decide on these two 
propositions. 

In answer to this proposition they were advised that it would be im- 
practical for us to hold our meeting on Thursday, Friday and Saturday and, 
therefore, the use of the Washington Square Theater for Thursday and 
Friday would be impossible from our standpoint; further that the Empire 
Theater would not meet our requirements and that, in the judgment of our 
Committee, the Washington Square Theater was the only auditorium that 
would satisfaitorily accommodate our Meeting. It was further stated that, 
if they would secure the Washington Square Theater for Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, day and evening sessions, that it might be possible for us to hold 
our forenoon session on Thursday at the Methodist Church. This sugges- 
tion was made to Mr. Wade just before leaving, the day the Committee met 
with them but they evidently had not considered same or preferred to en- 
deavor to persuade us to accept\ the Empire Theater. In my letter, it was 
made very plain that we could not do this and that only the use of the 
Washington Square Theater, for at least the first two days, would be accept- 
able. After this kind of an answer, they got busy and advised that they 
would secure the Washington Square Theater for our use for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 23 and 24. 

Soon after receiving this advice, your Secretary again went to Quincy 
and completed final arrangements with Mr. Wade, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr. Miller, the County Adviser, as follows: 

We will use the Washington Square Theater, February 23 and 24, 
day and evening sessions; the Presbyterian Church, the morning session 
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of the 25th and the Methodist Church, February 23 and 24 and the morning 
of the 25th for the Household Science Department Meeting and the general 
session the afternoon of the 25th. 

Detailed arrangements regarding the Hotel accommodations were also 
made with Hotel Quincy as Institute headquarters. A conference was had 
with the Hotel Manager and was given every assurance that we will be 
well taken care of. He agreed to give us the bulk of our rooms at the 
Quincy, diverting its regular trade to the Newcomb, their other hotel, and 
I am sure will make good in every respect, as he is much interested in the 
meeting and willing to make every concession and accommodations which 
will suit us best. 

We also had a complete understanding regarding advertising, commit- 
tees, program features, which they are to supply, ete. 

We feel that matters have worked out very nicely at Quincy. Their 
interest has grown considerably since the Committee was there and they 
are on “their toes” in good shape. It appears that they are going to make 
good in every respect and that there will be the very best of support and 
co-operation from that end. The way both Mr. Wade and Mr. Miller have 
been taking hold of the proposition since our first meeting with them is 
particularly pleasing and we came away feeling that the local situation, 
from every standpoint, offers just about the best prospects we have had 
at any place for an outstanding successful Institute Meeting. We are de- 
lighted with the way things have worked out and believe we are going to 
have a record-breaking Meeting at Quincy and that is saying a good deal, 
after our experience at Paris this year. 

It is hoped my action in regard to hall arrangements may meet the 
approval of the Executive Committee and also that of the board members. 

Immediately following the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
at Springfield, March 3d, the schedules for the annual spring conferences. 
in the various congressional districts were issued and mailed to the Board 
Members and to the county institute officers, the officers ef the Household 
Science Departments of the County Institutes, the county farm and home 
advisers, and to the County Superintendents of Schools. These conferences 
were all held as per schedule, with the exception of the one called for 
Carbondale, April 3d, but which, owing to the tornado relief work, was 
postponed to April 25. The attendance at all of these conferences was 
excellent, every county with the exception of three being very well repre- 
sented. Preliminary schedules were made for both county and local institutes 
and the detail work of arranging these schedules and the assignment of 
speakers is progressing as rapidly as possible. It is expected that this work 
may be completed within the next few weeks and that the copy for the 
new annual bulletin may be in the hands of the printer the latter part of 
July in order that the bulletins may be available for distribution very soon 
after August list. Detail report of the schedules will be made at the 
Board’s September Meeting. 

The general Institute bill, in accordance with the budget accepted by 
the State Finance Department and recommended to the General Assembly 
by the Governor in the State Budget was passed by the House and Senate 
during May, was signed by the Governor on June 5th, and will become 
effective July 1st. Our new appropriations provided in this bill are for use 
during the two fiscal] years beginning July 1, 1925 and ending June 30, 1927. 
Advice has already been received from the State Auditor regarding the 
Classification of the funds for the next biennial, and which become ayvyail- 
able the first of next month. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that all expense accounts 
must be in this month in order to be taken care of out of the funds approp- 
riated for the current biennial. Expenses incurred during one biennial 
can not be paid from appropriations made for the following biennial. This 
applied to all of the various Institute funds, including the County Institute 
fund. To date, all of the County Reports, with one exception, have been 
received and warrants covering same have. either already gone forward to 
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the County Institute Treasurers or will be included in this month’s ac- 
counts and be sent soon after the first. The one County, whose report has 
not yet been received, is DeKalb, and they have been advised that it must 
be filed within the next few days, if their County expenses covering the 
past year is to be paid. : 


The work of completing and editing the Annual Report is well under 
way and will be completed as early as possible after the close of the fiscal 
year, June 30. Every effort will be made to have the copy ready for the 
printer by the middle of July and to have the volume printed as rapidly 
and as soon thereafter as conditions permit. 


Suggestions relative to the Annual Meeting program for Quincy are 
requested from Members and all are urged to give the matter serious 
thought with a view of assisting the Executive Committee in preparing the 
strongest program possible. 


Respectfully submitted, ; 
: H. E. Youne, Secretary. 


On motion the report was accepted and placed on file. 


The Secretary reported the following committee appointments by the 
President. 


Executive: Ralph Allen, W. G. Curtiss, Clayton C. Pickett, Frank S. 
Haynes, and E. W. Burroughs. 


Auditing: Chas. Gray, August Geweke and G. G. Hopping. 


Legislative: Frank S. Haynes, F. I. Mann, E. W. Burroughs, Clayton C. 
Pickett, and Harry Wilson. 


Household Science: S. B. Mason, W. G. Curtiss, Wm. Webb, C. V. Greg- 
ory, and H. Clay Calhoun. 


Secondary Education in Agriculture and Household Science: A. C. 
Page, L. F. Maxcy, F. G. Blair, H. W.. Mumford, and Adam Schilling. 


Highways: E. W. Burroughs, N. F. Goodwin, Geo. A. Switzer, John E. 
Barrett, and Ira B. Reed. 


Agricultural Books: H..W. Mumford, A. C. Page, F. C. Blair, Everett 
Veatch, and John L. Hufford. 


Entomology: A. C. Page, L. F. Maxcy, Geo. F. Tullock, Wm. Webb and 
W. G. Curtiss. 


Soil Investigations and Experiments: Ralph Allen, Geo. F. Tullock, 
F. I. Mann, A. N. Abbott, and N. F. Goodwin. 


On motion duly made and carried, the Board confirmed the committee 
appointments. 


Director Allen reported that no action had yet been taken by the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees regarding the continuance of the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame as suggested by the Institute nearly two years ago, and sug- 
gested that a committee be named to again wait upon the Trustees regard- 
ing the matter. 


Director Tullock moved that a committee of five, including the Chair- 
man, be named for this purpose. Seconded and carried. 


Director Mumford suggested that this committee confer with President 
Kinley, prior to appearing before the Board of Trustees. 


Director Mumford called attention to the present situation relative to 
the use of federal funds for experimental purposes and outlined the plans 
under which these funds are being expanded with reference to the various 
lines of work already underway. He also spoke of the co-operation now 
existing between the various state experiment stations throughout the 
country, particularly in regard to lines of experimental work in agriculture, 
rural organization and Home Economics. 
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The Chairman named the following members of the Committee on the 
Illinois Hall of Fame: 


President. Brown, Directors Blair, O’Hair and Burrows. 


On motion the Board adjourned, the remainder of the day being de- 
voted to an inspection of the University Soil and Crop Experiment Fields, 
the Animal Husbandry and Dairy Departments, the Horticultural Grounds 
and the various University and Experiment Station Laboratories. This in- 
spection was made under the guidance of the Heads of the various Depart- 
ments, assisted by Members of the teaching and experimental staffs, and 
proved intensely interesting and profitable to all Members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Youne, Secretary. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


To the Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 


GENTLEMEN: 


As your auditor, I beg leave to report that I have duly 


examined the claims of the parties named below; that I approve the same 


and recommend that warrants in payment of said vouchers be drawn for 


the following amounts: 


Voucher 
No. To whom, For what. 
G8. July, “Salariess ve. voles eee Office help.” < ws Son aecenen giana 
681 - Central Dlinois Public ‘Service, Co..lce supply .6)--¢2ysv--. 57 ses ae 
682s Catherine xDriscoll) tens oes aes poe lHxtra-offiée help 3.2... sine ee eee 
683 McCoy Laundry Company......... Cleaning one “flags ce. wa). \cinp See ae 
684 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply ..............--..--esseee 
685 Illinois Bell Telephone Company...Telephone service ..............-..seee- 
686: Brother 60% e2..4 no eae es sopeakers’ TeéS. G55 shies - ea 
687-21 SOM EAB ihe ooo ree te ane GOs S55 RY pic ene ese Sic ae ae eae ee 
6833-0) 2a. WS OMNIGhs sr, ote oaeh tet ee Acne DO's Scoala Biers aiatalee cake Reslare ete tanner 
659" J— Bie Ricese ses. co tern eee oe GO esc. ee ue eee ae toe elle e Sen eee 
GOT. W.. be EOI ie eee cee ms ae AS ee Oks See ais aloe ates ae ee oe 
6or Eelieh oh, sMaxGycr pads ements eInstitute Officers’ expense.?............. 
692.5 We GL AOULLISS Ze Pen coehan Onte e hae OG fs. 5.2 tanec ch Poa Sas eee eee 
693'= Wim, Webb ised aoa oe eee COS esha Fa cos Melek Se Oe 
6952 WS Sa ON aes etark wh, Betta Re COs. elec Sees Ole aden Cae ad ee 
695- Go GiSHoppiniiiscee os omnes ro 0 eae earners eerie mS pon ee ye cy 
696.7 HS REY Cun es iss ois cate oie ee CO satek.c bce one Sale Saco aie © eee ee 
69%= Harry =: Wilson< «<5 bes ores ase oats opis GlO sare aks wos ares acolerd ata ats jae cen ea 
698" County. anstitutes’ ..> 0 acnseotc ees County Institute expense..-..,......... 

Hed AOUTIET ter. ave Christian Co..... $75 00 

Geo. B. Goss....... DuPage Co....... 75 00 

EB. H. Brucker...... Monroe Co........ 75 00 
699" * August. palaries ea ac comes oe eine Office-heélp” 2.2.5.5 ce ae 
700. Central Nlinois , Public ‘Service Co..Iee supply~...2.:<..... sss ooenke geen 
0 Wim (Comkline: 228. canke.s caters Postame Rater. gene cones he Te eee 
702 Illinois Bell Telephone Co......... "Telephone: S6rvicee --2\.\.0ss se ee ae 
703 Springfield Clean Towel -Service...Towel supply ...........2--s-seeeneeere 
704 Western Union Telegraph Co...... Telegraph’ ‘SeTVICG “excise. cs tageuee ores 
106, “DW Bay 26 Fe Gane slows wate nets ote. Speakers’. fees, cic. see islee eon eae 
C0623. Ri SMIGVettere vom. esterase eee AO conic redo op a tale Seth ate tee Clee eee 
(07s Wins. Day mommele. ees sce amen COS svete dest ae g Cow eae ees eee Eee 
108_ Drew Byars Mowe Wilson oon. cate ito oe toe ro (a eR ee ee te PRR Se ZA Sl 
109 Marzaret, HW. s BrookS..2-4oonts om ose oO), Sceaie y Lah ols. aa ht Owe wake eke eee ac 
710 Western Union Telegraph Co...... -Telegraph "Service tea. 0. neces ee ote ri 
711-- September Salaries—......<2.+.%-. eo ORICe Nel pe sh foes anc ae relate aaa 
gle Re CAT bEn Sterne Mile Cone wane Tent-;and Chains” @<cet.ca% cals Onan 
(135 Wani. a, .- Conistingi. «1e-ceecetck eee Pogtage’ 3d. Pee eet eee 
(147. George JODNStON ms. t one seles vem ciotle s DTA ALS Pez. Sade nee eek sae obi ee eee 
715~ Central Tilinois’ Publics Setvice...<.lée) supply -in.cis2 so. «meine eee eel 
716 Illinois Bell Telephone OCo......... eLEle@PhONne’ SCTVICE Ss. ag viemsie voles we ae see 
717 Springfield Clean Towel Service....Towel supply ..........c5--ceeececeenes 
118; Sam. Orabtree.% 725s wvestaskwerees «Speakers’. fees. « ¢.vis <i itva Steen es 
719 A. Ges Everinshamre Ss pacted wenn Oi sgh S Seekers clases Sie weve ye Tes eae 
1202 SAS Gousler Mean soote eee pes OOS i ine cat Supe essays Roaente Cane trate eee 
(ol ooProl li aaa ATA DCI. eenins eeeemeres CO iaa cd sin: eh nsec ole ake aerate Nene ee 
(22-%Lro 7 Via elo W USN te coe ee QO es os piste os wins Bibtex ate cians etter earn 
(23, Ralph Alene yer ows tee ee ithe were Institute Officers’ expense.............. 
(24H. Olay- Oalhounet, dsc .ne aeons pits AO ees esd i eterno tats 5 ies SER 
020 Chasse Grdyin non. os erate oe OG isc ss cibroa aie binus & oeinuaiee eee ee Sete ena ee 
TAU EO VE “GECPOTVG ss nee See ae COs 5 Sak cls AUT oye Se eid Ola Wale teats teen 
120 Cok OP Piekett. testes ae ee dO. ERG ee ERS tes fons Cae ee ee 
128 MGECOsLE YT UNGCK Fa. Berens pene cee CO pinecivte & ary Ste HOGS oes pen i soee orale neers 
120 hs Eee? LOUDL Gat Sete ae eee Seas oteee CLO spic aiS.w sete reltacd vn; eine Eis to reenter tare ee 
730. Oeunty «Institites— s2 72.) canes oaaek Gounty Institute expense .............. 

LL Kimmel en. . Pope County.....$75 00 
(312 2OCtOber, "NAlATIGS Mytes aapieece = Saclerers Office: help mecca os. ce cone nets tae ee see 
732 Central Illinois Public Service Covice. ‘supply “sa. s- < - Vian ds aaah cewek e may 
138. Wm. Ho Oonkling® 4:2. Japs vues ens Postar ee: sian feces fe cian alon obtener ears 
734 Hodge Tire & Supply Co........... LApntCDUIDS s,s cannes sense bviien vise oa aeere > 
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Amount. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 

Voucher see Fund 
No. To whom. For what. No. Amount. 
735 Illinois Bell Telephone Co......... Mplepnoner SELViCe: —s Mieeie= osiee cba n ee oe 2 13.30 
736 Springfield Clean ‘Towel. Service... Towel service ...... ccc. ccccucecesence 72 1 25 
-737. Western Union Telegraph Co..... helemranie Services a7 ties smacas Sta ee 2 3 94 
dae ate a1 oc Bailey. 5.5 «she ois Se ieee sa siscae SSDEAKORS: SLECR Ue tincccpa ts Rectooncle oeieniiesie ake hak 5 30 00 
(oo Marparet— BW: Brooks: ..chii ests oes (0 Co Nertycreae aaa kta arse mea pier Ae re rPeeets 5 90 00 
Usa Wie Woe OAtTierearc. «tee. vicis wees CLOPRAR aE Os eee iad Nae Ri Pare oe sere! tee ee 5 10 00 
Pa Deen aa WV ue Cra breGrsicts.s #ebieerhe cies. oo « HO is <M Cees A een ee Soe CER ae 5 50 00 
Pee ACERE DAIL Vin tee cot ok. caches maces cans LOR aes me eas ict ne Ne hee onic ae tee 5 20 00 
MASE SINIGMALONCICT. orca oes 04-0 b sacias on POL eae tuek aes Pia ice eaain tla, aan Pelee 5 50 00 
744 Mrs. Frederick A. Dow. Shien ae ee CO-az-c sascha, ose yt en RY eaten att Oak 5 50 00 
feosemrn He Gos Masterly........sc00cenc- Ga RN eh UOT PEs Oa ei ret AR AROS 5 10 00 
Pa ee OC VOPINO NaN oy isin. opi eos cane Ai eee Wen el ee ere ee ome Aen rae 5 70 00 
18) ae GEE RES Or 82-1 3 (Cg | a ALO ca Are erak cic ete ated Ne ahakF CN 5 30 00 
PE en a Gers OCB Ee Linc havnt, fone Sec oeeee ne Dee Meats wa ces titers Moke e Ae aie ene a ae tes at 5 20 00 
EE Be SETA G8 oe) oT a hae ee te ena artes aE ea al ecto et awe ake ae 5 40 00 
POETS fret CECE os otek suas sich cata heawcwe LLO ‘ce Raver Miata Stokoe ale. < pattem h bine 5 20 00 
LLewNtaryosls « Eackman, «S45 s<00 ¥ eke wok vc oe COS Eee cect St cia. awe Carel nciou i ais ns 5 30 00 
ROR Eling OSDUED Et am ccs asics Gecietcaw cls ane LORS oa ES oie ke Ui aici teats 5 10 00 
Ro) See em MEM EP LIOBL 9), ic oscsaleiate os cis vets ord ave ahs (3 Uv pcr, Fa-ara, tint Wea a oO ERIE Opa tek Rea 5 10 00 
Pear Ati ENV PaW o « HAMISEY.s «os srs boy aes pee rece lt SS Mee rida cee aide 5 10 00 
POR ARGU vos cots ss sl eM cece eo ey wa COB ee MN ate a crea oot ee fie 5 20 00 
RE ee Pa ELOTHEDS ge creir a dlp's clue ss Vals om n'e'n 3% CRO ORR ain a A BRL Tene nai 5 10 00 
ELE ed ROUT Se LOE ete meal ool os tschets ue lane's Wabeaes ra 5 10 00 
Rae saoietae ” OULADETESON: <a yok ce nsecee ses Gn Perens hs Moe eae ae sero Satya 5 30 00 
Reem tuee OP TGT sp ocie tte dee Sides bch cle es OSes SSA. Seiad seis Sie Robe 5 30 00 
ROG Wins thins Dee RUMMel. s3 Sree nes ac LO rere Re eis eae s ERO phan alti a 5 50 00 
PO PPERV TE OE NVEDILG we, ace bclosia's can ns Lele * Institute Officers’ EXPENSC lel ose ae nee bs 6 15 14 
Teme MCE PATE. 5 no games mse vas Pee DOP eed eis atte eda Olas cee tiles 6 21 61 
Meee ee rest RRS oe, hs vag Aho os down bo cx 76 6 Bare ng at Ns Maer tn Sr eR 6 Bahl 
Pomes Wounty —Inatitutes lic... Deu sicys cae County Institute expense............... 7 75 00 

Charles W. Frame..Sangamon..... .- 75 00 
765° November Salaries. ..........s0606 Ch CSmc11Gl os. eee ces erie ee thts Siac ods 1 726 66 
-(66 American Railway Express Oo.....Express service ...........ese eee edeeees 2 164 83 
467 Central Illinois Public Service Co..Ice supply ..........- ce eeeeee eee eeeees 2 1 75 
FOr eae re Sit,” ORK ING... ok eee de sc anelss | Egat Woa(sen NG. Ueki Re i ee 2 100 00 
769 Illinois Bell Telephone Oo........ oe DALQDIME 1 SEFV ICE a+ hela bh ne ohe =. 2 16 95 
770 Individual Drinking Cup Co........ rin kines CUPS ery, ue tes Teta ed estat ara Se 2 2 40 
Di Peget sd SORTS OI sie. « sfa''s onde 0'e's oo aves Mapua | WOOKES ns sasceteeh cite voce yar 2 64 50 
772 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply .........sesseeeeeeeeseees 2 1 25 
773 Western Union Telegraph Oo...... (Relerraphe/ServicOiecs, cone seer ses e's 2 hati 
774 John Acheson ........ A 3 ee De Sneakers wiieoe + vnertac abd dee be ao be 5 60 00 
sro wte, ob rankun : Adams..s.+....>.»25+- Dicks oe A Bs rere iis Ae Sea ile oe 5 30 00 
410 Marearet HE. Brooks....0....ccee. wee: WO Sie Meee RR ernie oe Leen tel ob ed 5 90 00 
ited CAG Well Sct cose ce Reh ae oe aah Wn ee Sah, alee Le ok 50 00 
Nese Mires Wh). We Carrier. 2: 5 2.0 be vee Oe ree ete tale alee ik acca wTaatecna’s 5 20 00 
ESAT oc CRADEDEO, cue sc ck vce evs oes EG Ae TAG oe Ae hod awh 5 10 00 
SeeebeL. ey DMG ANE. ose Ca wi vee eee k voce ike OS a mei esis hatte cote iin wre aie aa a ake ta oe em 5 30 60 
ASST ERENCES A €0 0b OM re i a i en dea COE Ee ee Res Sok ee ReekGE > wettk 5 20 00 
Reem amie Llonring fe ee Ne LO ae eR Agee rn Re as bia as 5 30 00 
ode Wed ekie MD unIAp ..% sce ak sees vee 82 role) Apgar cei te es a, Se ee Sek, a aE 5 70 00 
IGEN Lop Ades DOVEPINGNAM. och v's ec chasse UO ne ee OMG ee SURAGNS URL sss a Paws 5 80 00 
BRAT eB OBE, (ik wih epee Gens boy ETO: ee ee LTE oak ie BOTA kl g's 8G 5 30 00 
pee LIEW AATEC. Sova c dn cba raed satecse« ChE ES ML aut ar Peete A IS Oak omen ae I ae 5 10 00 
ete torment “Mehl<5; ©. < secs c ccec oo BG fee eA as ERD ¢ payee 5 20 00 
Rape ett BO GTADGT ys eis css betwee lose SgllOs tv tease atUS th ana Mone wh oh auipa ey 5 10 00 
Prete et Peet WISN aiy; wee ave bdce ye oe vvek SR OUR A ie REO Me Sone Oe SRE ee i 20 00 
CUS a hae ol SUR OT Ras be pera ne ne en GOR Cee. Rn Re cae e Cs etidte aie SB ene 5 60 00 
Wate een ee MANY aes sl ice fo ceslvat dive FO AOh yy Seats Sey og et yA Oe ins Rar ee 5 90 00 
Ae PATON Shee MAN oidrsae obec ce anche MALO tae teers hie. aioe MMets eae ae die Rs Helg Faget, 230, 00 
tees Mies Pekin Mirra oc he Po oa ees (OC tet he ee nN Oa eh eg oe Ge 5 160 00 
794 Catherine Hickox Paget.............. (GB AS Oe ci RG OR cea RE eT COAT IE 5 30 00 
Pte MEA. Bio Shs POTIGhOls< dcxec 3k Soe hte nk CRO) es Be Chae OS tes Cha ie aR ERED Cote ee 5 100 60 
Petree PateP at. eles, te) cca lok Ui coe OP emt Ste Lira Panes amerbitd « & ap lecias 5 30 00 
TST ESI RS Sa ota rinse pe es a enh CLE RRO, ‘log As ARRAN shot Ss Pe 9, syne: shades 5 50 00 
Suagitienry ete ROMmpelc 2 «sos sac yon os LO mee eee cre Gets aero oho ate ses . 5 10 00 
Pee pe WVU MAMNS co. Ooh cd el oe eats Ro feet eee oe es eta be tes ae 8 5 100 00 
BuGe vem Mit WiSOnve iak die ves be cece ges CO see een acne eee eine Sa eee le wi hance 5 240 00 
SOLVE. YOUNG Gyo .ik tac suk oc Sehaceaioee OGnae en MPs eel Murti ob sighted e' cians Sawa 5 10 00 
SUMO, OW OTLEIt. 2s a oneal yee men CLO et eee ae eletale roa phatraie htonvaralacm 5 50 00 
_ 803. Mrs. E. W. BUuUrrOuUshse tye oho ee Ce lei eS arr d SRS wie Ges Sas ale SAS ea areed 5 20 00 
Sreeonas se WitzbHenry.—.. ceca s heoev cece. oe MO mete ter Ate een ale eb amcone eats. 5 10 00 
Boemmenty Hy Rathbone. 2300000 2.6 be Gosieneds S ee aparece. i Pleas ee) es 5 10 00 
Mae Wit Bs, D> RumMME], § sh woke ccc rons OR ee oie Pat as. Pte tenets creas ews hae 5 100 00 
mee ARV ET! ess esd eer et CRO Sn OT Ay cael Rtthe tie tors. ots ora cud vusArere 5 100 00 
Bae GeO AE SWICZED, oo dc deine cele dewcs Institute Officers’ expense.............. 6 27 32 
Ue CTO IGRETE acon ce Oe call reds ke OR on). Rex corel a ad os ee an 6 20 76 
S10 = County stitutes iiss... veccke bieecc. County Institute expense............... 7 1,042 41 
Henry Vollmer..... Adams Co.zcs..: $75 00 
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Voucher 
To whom. For what. 

Wie Pon GuLasBize nasi Hamilton Co..... 75 00 

John A. Wilson....Jackson Co...... 68 27 

Roe Le MOY Man is cies Jersey Co........3 75 00 a 

J. G. McCall. ....Johnson Co....... 75 00 

Chas. F. Worner..Mason Co........ 75 00 

August Meyer ....Massac Co....... 75 00 

Dr. Osear Allen.... Peoria Co........ 75 00 

Frank W. Keith.... Perry Co......... 75 00 

Mrs. J. A. Worth- 

AV OCON Soe cas ifesns UnidneGoe. ons oa 74 14 

Guy F.- Molt:..... Wayne O©o........ 75 00 

Chas. F. DeBoard..White Co......... 75 00 

John A. Love..... Hardin’ Cason oh 75 00 
811 December Salaries ...... ae Office: Nelp ov. vive sie uae tee aire 
812 Western Union Telegraph Co..... Telegraph Service © 5.5..c.sisiclscheveoa/e ate oieeie 
813 American Express_Co...........++0- EXPLGSS:- SCLVICO s,s daz os cc oe ea cccomen seen ‘ 
814 Burroughs Adding Machine Co....Adding Machine repair work......... 
815 Central* Wlinois: Public. Service... Ice supply. ....)... or04 cen an ecbeegs penee 
S16 "Wm He “OOnkline access cisieeme sare POSTAL Hk ss aaa iste) 5 erelovhovel sue Startbeels ole naeiemens 
817 Illinois Bell Telephone Co......... Telephone: ‘service =./ 2... quests 
818 Springfield Clean Towel Service... Towel supply ...............scesecesees 
819 -Nena’ W.. Badenoch... ....5. 00000. Speakérs” L668 1-5 ods! eewtas «0 chejee eieteeiaee 
820 GUE, 2s Dailey. en vanes. coauee irene COE desis sa legaesle scok oda . 
821) Margarets By Brooke cusvcoa eeecn ome GO’ cg cares tie Suntec w <tr a ecolsistale aleve sane 
S22 ie Mrsizche Ms TAC Sates actrees eee or re Ce ee Pee eR Oe ice Sook 
823" “Mamie? Dentler ances acca certacieeeesieinae OS. 2. ae elas Salome oe he eG eee 
824>-Mrs. Frederick © As * DOW i. occ cetaie's 07 oCOns sates ieeioe aie ositie oleae tlaek ear emee 
S20 ALS. A Rvering hats on eecenet rae seer ates CO. icierecne cchee alah oes oon «eee 
8264 Gyles Wit FRUNK won nck done ote een Oss ialope ap loelchaere, we ORO NC eS gRLE RS are et 
8271s, PrOlse lage Hoe Ora DEL seas encseeete pee iss <5 clits bareve Wigan's Cees eile eels cet ree 
828" sProf,) Albert: Avs Hansén..o-., 5.8 eee GU: a.) Aree oe PRR tree ses - 
$29 J ulins |} Mleimetes aos 6 pate eon oe toma GO. cghihs, Bre gute we ehecuee ae ote rece nine ae ee 
830 > Jane:. Winker” Bighter st... 7. saws «sso COM, vis ats nies itpatelei e 6 niche te ai arse ae as ee 
831 _ Frank .-Mann:.7...2... aoe aace here aa Ost iorelc <ac Cd Pat lo Sir tilts festa pias Bie See eee 
B82 U senaS."  Mantitigceets vcswel ovens oaete ae COs. Sere SA ad ree ate ip la Pale tena atts tee 
833%. 0-2 Here Oat hou vous s poster one aor CLO) 2 acese vine ol alsta. oeibians Wate mists ote acai ie en 
Sat West 8S =O Haiteees os nae pene COS 4 65 See oes vcctor ie eee 
835 Catherine Hickox Pagét.........5.... GOSS ekg witty ato 4 ore whe, Sele a capereteneSrtpahe Seer 
S56. Wt CO aP Calas een a Race ne ena EG cium s ths. cs-v.d?sansiis 62 SSR eee eee 
Bol WSs, Singh TeBbeaecne rises ce poe ne nines CO arm ahecacs she ete. date os ere [ecole tara eeepc eae ete 
S38. coobn Ere Sintieh yes cekeer ne sate (LO saeice tetera a thrcare Cintiee wear d: sah a ae 
839! > Chasse Vlowia. to eie reenter. eae ee ae GO woes PG Seten adie oc wha Saieis 3 clera cee raona ene eon 
S40'> Byvavi. Mes WailsOneecutwscse nee ck eee DO sivsb dealer ain <0 anioasde Stes ieee rine 
S41 Lio eee Olebie seats shaman heen CLO, ae nn ire Ae rT A ae 
842 0 Wins be 2D Rummel. ota see CO iss Ritter 1005s tea. 2 arises abaiaee ee 
B43 (6 Wore. + DUGAN Ara es orient cee eee Os oscty Eaton stole a save ole ¢ se eT eae ee 
Bhd = MES Wins UPR Ina. erecta ener ete Ow as paid wid gin Sie aa Pots Shot areragll Pek 
845). Wi Go Ourtiektets <2) ot eet eee Institute Officers’ expenses............ 
846. Pes SMannss Aeecntenn tlre ee ne Se OT Se, ccs win. ohaiare wie fone opie olan eee ee 
$47 > Frank (83° Haynes... xe. ss nce se ons LO, dveeG,w av aheayes ate pean Ne eta aie te sie ee 
S13. Ge Gi Hopping a ccs hese eee oe 0 (0 Sra oes er eee 8 a RY 
49> Mra. H, “As Me Geneerc ca foe eine Ons siavereraifsera Gicle © Mele enue ole S,hce aie erate te seine an 
850%, Jonna lise EDntOrd sae ee eae ee GOS as Sr Oa le Rene ee 
BOL Wir sSe O Hall hs nates vos Ochs is kaa oot Acne hard CapRIES et oes A Segue 
Si 2g He. Woes VY OURS 24. cits gy POOR ER ee OO aceath tale arate 0 aia aves See ae ae ere 
853. County -. Institutes. som... aaeers .County Institute expense.............. 

Fred A. Long..... Calhoun Co...... $75 00 

L. E. Stoutenberg..Clay Co.......... 75 00 

Fred J. Roosevelt.. Edwards Co...... 75 00 

Kelly E. Moye...... Gallatin Co...... 75 00 

Chas. MeMillan.... Henderson Co.... 75 00 

Geo. A. Switzer.... McDonough Co... 75 00 

Walter Fox........% Pike’ Comics os.0% 60 33 

Ve Wa SPanine woes ce Alexander Co..... 75 00 

C.J. -Leinbach. <<... Boone Coz. anv 75 00 

Roy R. Duncan..... Crawford Co..... 75 00 

Wim: He Grayenses ck. Fayette Co....... 75 00 

James Faulkner.... Hancock Co...... 56 00 

Sam W. Jones......Jefferson Co...... 75 00 

Joseph Schwartz... Marion Co....... 72 38 

EL bY Graves uae sek PulaskieGo'. ..teten 75 00 

Péte*D-Baker. cscs: Saline Co........ 75 00 

HS. Betinurstones eae Shane CO. saat 75 00. 

Clifton Wood:...... Wabash Co...... 75 00 
B54 January uSalaries astesiee ren eee wQtnce help scnc..10 cece teen tictetice ee aati 
855 Central Illinois Public Service....Jce supply .............ceeceesceceeeees 
S068: Wing! Conkling tae. neceninmtes sea POStAL Cyd secrete since wsslig dig et -eG dn eiehee eet 
au Geo! We Hudson: aeseassctee eee .nubber “stampss .5 5. pane eh bee Ober taal 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co......... Telephone service 


Fund 
No. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 


Voucher Fund 
No. To whom. For what. No. Amount. 
859 Illinois Office Outfitters............ Bostitch & Stapling Machinée...3 voce 2 6 50 
HOUswGeorgze gONNstOn==. vases vassc sess PRT AMAR CPL eres woke cad St. clos tamed eee 2 14 00 
861 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply ..............cceeceeeeee 2 1 25 
862 The Western Union Telegraph Co. Telegraph’ :service:c-. so. 2 enh wires els 2 3 91 
SOcebee Fleer TSCELCY. ccocise alejescivle.cle.c.0's.sle'e.o sie Speakers’ fees $500.00. doe ck coece eee 5 10 00 
BD ates DOLE iiac dcp cre ee ces Se EAE ae Oren Peta ee stds ANAS a tao ten 5 10 00 
Bape AT CATO. dus =D TOOKS:. a. oss see ate cs 8 x ccees NL) te acronis ekewciatetactor ata deed ae gts cine ee eae 5 100 00 
BOGRE MATIC DIONTIED Soc sor sso aces elaty os oe ve 6 IN Gi oc TOA Ee RED War gaat eS 5 10 00 
SOeAe] CaS BIVETING HAM. \'ac.cja-\-ccs ase cs ec. GO Tretia sONORS eH ele te te Cee Lees aieta ee 5 80 00 
noemaanms.. WItZHenry ~...'6s 2... 0d sdeon dc es Gs rine, SG ee ete d el ci a Ra ara ee Pes 5 60 00 
ptomeelgerr TS pe LIN TICS. site aihae ws decks. cre creep te OSI SES Ae ae et ine ee ey RAE ga ANN nk RTA 5 60 00 
Pie Nest IM ASOM. «cave lee wre o-dicelou o's tateale ee (3 (Op oy Rar ikeg a eR EA Bere aE RM Or eR: 5 10 00 
iter wero MACY CULE sre iac nw a cee tletas oe 2.5% oie%s BO eee ee maa te ee are eee Poon 5 30 00 
Somers Det. “PCTISNO dere s.c' oer ecb veise 2 CES ret lag Me geet, Sage bona vigl oan mer oe 5 30 00 
873 Walter Rowe ..... ae ede ate <tairs oh wate Ore eK RE rae NS 0! Aerte a-o ae Soule Bema 5 30 00 
ot Aaa ED eect eV INI COT Ne cis eratecas Ais octave re wrehe ores EC ticks Se NCores eS EEE A ee RIG EE ES oo Oe 5 50 00 
Big. Mrs -H. A. McKeene..::....03.08% Institute’ Officers’ expense ............. 6 17 37 
Steely COsmoAL, oe SS WIBACT sleleid ts, irsaisivaarerees AF Ls ree eee ea aeRO Sore aia calssrUnln Taldbei ete 6 21 38 
Mi TER ULES WRLC CU chnsc ah itass hemes neelaee PaO eset ohne ECA A, CR cA 8 Mg ig Ra 6 4 91 
STE PAD KOs EL AVNICS wclcscs ovens elecle'se eis a wie CORA Waser IOAN T pis foes sholeaaiaiee canta 6 43 41 
Woe TE oor Hien OUND tte cscs sic'ckacae ae sie’cieic s Oe’ as Mie ee eee mM caters p aS oe ogee Fe 6 39. 50 
BSOMMCOUNILY, eIMSCIGULCS i. Se eels ow cpeie'ee are County Teeieute eXDENSES i senkin deers 7 1,417 12 
PaWOUMAY fos tin est Bureau Co....... $75 00 
Ret BP annioul.. 2). Cass: Cows. eis 75 00 
Pearl Robinson..... Franklin Co...... 75 00 
John Schroeder..... Iroquois Co...... 75 00 
Geo. W. Corbin..... JAsper COssc ease 69 94 
Pps Or ithe sc. sce: ee Cons. Ate ce. 75 00 
TOMS Aeter. = oo. oe. drogan-Cot <,2.%5. 75 00 
C. L. Whitlock..... Montgomery Co.. 75 00 
H. C. Knoeppel..... scott ©o...«.... 75 00 
J. H. Swanzey...... Stephenson Co... 75 00 
» Louis J. Stahl..... -Tazewell Co...... 75 00 
Hes VeeWiAlSOn. s whic co: Effingham Co..... 75 00 
John H. Daget...... Clinton; Covsees sss 72 18 
Chas. M. Weller....Douglas Co...... 75 00 
Crescent O’Connor. Knox Co......... 75 00 
eV EA eee nawc ee Macoupin Co..... 75 00 j 
Geo. S. Hoff........ Vermilion Co.... 75 00 
PASE ERATE tot cc Caen Warren Co....... 75 00 
W. K. Galeener.... Williamson Co... 75 00 : 
Bole Hepruary salaries —.2 20. ws. ce's« PRE ICe CNET er cnt ee RR ORG os age sate 1 726 66 
882 American Railway Express Co..... PR DIesS CHAT GS re. vale iiissiels, om s\n eure ate oa 2 3 02 
Shane Oentral) Thingis. Public -Service....lce- Supply oF. 0502 eccien se bocbeecses cee 2 1 75 
884 Wm. H. Conkling.:....... oe ee ORLA Ce Aine ssh caches Ses Secession eres 2 200 00 
885 Hodge Tire & Supply Co........... Tt NE DUD ee tak eee awa tit ea ae 2 75 
886 Ill. Bell Telephone Co............. Telephone= SeTVICGy ocrwtcss ee ac eee ee 2 4 65 
887 Macpherson &. Edward.........e00. Ribbon ehOT Dad ees a... : hacen. be te 2 els 
888 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply .......5....cccceeeeeeeees 2 1 25 
889 Western Union Telegraph Co...... Melecra phe ServiCe- es net eanGk jetines oer viele 2 7 48 
ROU Gee Ge meSITDSOlM sc .6 doswecee ns ors ects PHekINET DOOKB Sis recac. cc woes neton wise bees y oi 62 50 
RoE Ata RPA. DD OLEs ae. tes os vat oe ere 9 o's DOA RErstel COR ete cee tenn ako Saar onisire’s 5 20 00 
So2e Mrsseobranklin~s AGAMS ces... ce 3. Rete ACs y crete ree e AOL Apreisaey shtwuat ete tose 5 10 00 
set Ose Ace SEA CVic cts ats diees's2 tis.sie ance Be 6 oles ata Meet | Se DC a A 5 20 00 
BUdeml roe BTOWN 2. oie cece exch Ole kameeee tis CLOSER Ae Sov Aatayot otters eaten cc inn ele PED Lecce 5 50 00 
BUPA ied Se CAM PDE LL ics odes sls tas. ov ce aae's, we gifs staat Wawel ta aeeret Se heee Beaten 5 10 00 
SUGeM rs. ah We! CAITICr ssc cease oebience ec “DC a oats cope aes ar nae ane nC A a ee re 5 20 00 
BU ame Needs Sacks OUPTOELESON soe ec4-sie ete tke bikes CA) Mein te eee teres are Mace AT TONG Siece Setnch os a 20 00 
Bsa Mrs eee Mon Daniels fas csemees (5 Fotis SSR GRR S AR) Pe ioe a BOP Ot ge Adal ed 5 20 00 
Baya ES UOPRTING 5 a's vs pea tok stv occ = COM i gk Oe es oes Pala Petes 5 20 00 
900 Mamie Dentler ....... yA, raion MeL Onreerercn toe Gatek Dae aie dec ned oe eowisn eens 6 5 50 00 
een ietet Sarl LOTSOYV ck vie sila’ c-o'd cite + saGrgeras CO ee TARO STE SCS Ube eelawe phe eve 5 30 00 
OO Zero ras He Mie DUNT A Dina een oo coke oats CLES Ge ees Meee ah chore ane ee paveC tele oder cule aiehiva wsteikt s 5 50 00 
Deo mAcwe Ost PiVeTIMONAIN o. de sc-calre vee cares eee (BECK Ss ohana tae ea Mah eRe eR ae 5 130 00 
DUA Gh Asati 2 ELCTTY we tor crete viad o,che snntis be COP NE ROL RMR cates Bhclhinina om es ae es 5 30 00 
OO ACN AS te OBS fos Dobe ca.ce ess Metebewees PL Oee te tate dei tren mes tka Gee 5 30 00 
ONG e.. TGTADEL enidi sos oc Diaheie alice viernes 6 COA ern EMS Na td Wicd Se eata ais ares eee 5 10 00 
DO ie GEA CAV 19 i e' GTAy nn. 6 ieee odie sie aeO cee cth fone cerette ato eka ore. oigieretaisl tas Savoie 5 40 00 
908 Mrs, Elizabeth Gumm............... CG treee otra ee that cis Dera obs wine eee ate on 90 00 
OGRE NT Sr) sai LATING 97, eis versare.c s 0 ele'a o-ploretrs Oe wn Pel eta et do ene, boos Rate en Ue we 5 10 00 
IMR Se TCECIIOTS: o-. wie-ae piesa Te ourscenewids 4.0% CO Srae eet ene ot at ate hira%e eras a einen bale 5 10 00 
Oe Ses Eee bs ee PiANGIGS cis ce -cos cwew cece piawee ts Os et ae Wekiccosi es 2 care Aenh see cts 5 30 00 
912 Jane Winter Lighter..... ee rece TOt ety Cupar ATS emaneR twat bec ek oe nee 5 50 00 
Olgsslena~ som Mann. ss Bieattaas shite as’ stile asceet C1 hrtne eee ee aM ake ARTUR te, cienahe si 5 120 00 
idee aA SDUPTIC? o.6 scsi x kareanis aed oes 1 PSS OS toe tie Beh ep ecg aie i ga ee ae PN 5 20 00 
Biber Wace Ste ss RUMMEL S. oss aces a wees Oe ea ee eke, KERM OSE ear Shae eina 5 70 00 
SIG me re eae hor MAC LET. so. S tise cle eto we ve LOM Sea ee MELTS ARR oe betas rae s 5 40 00 
OV ae MANNIOMLG Se "SLORINS ieiccd co cece Coa vee CLG Fae ook tla Pinas ie Slate wheats Me 5 10 00 
SUS PRLVV AKI eee VVC LID er atalo:a:e cious sie's So.b'a Se.er8's ETO arate cote cmete Saw rebate ois hate oni lbs ceed « 5 80 00 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 

Voucher - 
No. To whom. For what. 
9192 Mrs. WoW. <RAMSeCYE Se: oh oes tects GOs t.. i Paensoh Stas goes ce nce eee 
O20 tT Re WATIdy CLEC. 3). jd laste ster e tees arele State’ Meeting, expense... 5. ....ss.0m saree 
O21 “Martino fs / Sechaeiiersen sc. semen eee AOw sins ee us sh oe Me nes oe oe ee 
O22 Tk W-shee GMS + coh sse ce area ae alae Ono. seca baie eicahe be cle one ee 
923% Mary. BHaeSweeney tar ic cep esis ss 'ie goes AO 52% 0, 56. aie te da eee oe eee ee 
924) ¢Jolm We Gorbys.. Sec. ees castes OSs 's :'4 s/c si caw hy oo hunS ate ah eee 
g251¢ Mrs» Frederick: “Al DOW. s.~ scents se GO ogc Sale Oe Cara es oer eee 
9267 Mabel? Li Evanai gc itsga Yo sada a AG Fics egal eee en os ae ee re ha ae - 
927) Mrsx, Anna , J Retersond- << cisstssa- corr CO fos cs ciate 2 Dike ae eee Ee 
O28 eA SOs FONNSEONG)scictd ios ers eee ese 6 J on Te eae cole oe ee ae Se 
O29 RAR a Oa ldwellse cus ts piel Menace et AO tian ce ee OE os Deed ee Ce 
GSO L LOM Te PIV VATG eon oe ace cc's teveiom ie eile Mirae OO S5 Baths pane sae  Fatecnieales + 30 ee 
931. Rowena” Morse. *Mann:: ~...30.....05 DO vnpidi0 ig edaip a OAPs Oo olen Ce 
O32 se AO he Le PitChards: seca ce kane kss CO 'siaeidis-« orocsldule sun 6 bre Sp whela?s gle elec een 
9S3Sen Mabel Dunlap seas Aneel sseie sees (6 Le rare a WE Steer A fad ony 
$934. Helen “Ruggles? :s. coer cade cetewsete © (5 (0 er MPM dn REN RATE eR Are St 
0353 Mary-clia Matthewstite +o sasuceees oe pa GOs: ave men's cote shames Ce aieemeineey he vag's 
O36. Dia ieee sc os., san ee weep wine ee aloe Qe isaac Soee oO s Ube ae eh 
937 Kathryn Romig McMurray........... Ow ssepasls Song oc eo cle path eae ee 
G58 Geo. ei, > AWALlELie. fe orc eh ek ete ace Oss cit a nents 0 ae tes Beceae ae tee 
939 Mrs. Lawrence T. Foster..........> Og. achckicis atic Rcrew ast ons aie ne aoa ee 
940 Rowena Morse Mann.........:.....-- GOS FSie ee Wea Toh ies eee 
O41} -M.HATtE Souder. sweets ee haters GO wore ois earls HEIL PU eC eee en 
O48 SMainie: sentierreo anes oon ee GOs Sent Rew soe bck Sisit aie eee 
943° Margaret 2B Brooks .4s. s2a00 ses es erie GOs Gisiwigie. 3 ud'eiS Ge «el care Revels ctaeea eee aes eee 
O44-0° Pred see Pet hy ac woo nnie en ak eee LO Pes are pana ke hes ee ene ee 3 
945) Mary. ® Matthews: ava saceen Shenae ce AO neha «Keideae teas as we ene eae aie 
046° Mra. Geo Bastburinss uae eee GO+s te elon cae eee ‘ulate tis kc ale ee 
O47 A 40> SP EILCh ards: ae os one eee mene Oa ais So CEE aek ee ances site ciate ee ee 
O18.“ Mrs- 2S. 8. Bradt) cree ones GO. Ms bb Mba Mews cee hes Mee eee 
9495 A. cNe SA DO Oia anitacieet os ae nee Os esis sine Wtiole o's ths wile Sard e’ae ne eae eae 
950) Was Gs Curties. cen. 355 .s..e0s ores .Institute Officers’ expense............- 
951), Clayton *Cy *Pickebtier. .xcok cade ave PR (SANSA ye ee? ok ee 
952). Wan Webbe imccatacn ca haie seimecee eR ie CO vince sist oiaue watle Coed, sae ciate eee Reco ee 
958-“JohniS. lemmings... ...52 ES gl Beste os State Meeting expense..........+-.0ese00 
954° Hess Ber OUNP ae nate tree e . Institute Officers’ CXPCNSC sons, a eect 
955 ELS Wise *“Mumiord st a ste een COST nds ccee ee Souci e ee 
9564 Mre\ Hi, aA SiMicKeenes-.8 ee ee DOs wd asieled sg 'a> oo Hasta tay ee ee 
O57) GOS Wat WAG te, ono ane ae Ooedone State Meeting, expense...........-.00 
OSS ENS Ee Smikh> pon secteet cole ee GOs 6S IRS oe os eee 
9593 Mrs, SWistiWag Ramsey. con wae see eta OG 5a shade ore laste + cca caval erararetene ns, ee 
060 2.5. SRAM Vetter woe <ocsee cet eres On’ Sy ents SSSR o nck ook We eee 
961: GO. HBS Hopkins <5. uke oaks hese ee oe OO}. 5.0 cee Ua cee veer e ren eee 
O6e (DD. e-adea: siren eee ae « SOO Rea hae arieG wh ots GER ORS aE Ee oe 
DGS AST ODN Wit GOLDy. cations ee eee coe ers DOs iid senna see one ea o> Uae oe eee 
964 Martin Hi Schaéffer?..2. 3... cack cent WO sFhGak ne. poles aa eee ha wde oi ceuete he eee 
965. 2'Grace av all sat rags eer ee er ee GO aie ene BG ok s Oden Ree eee eae ee 
966 Mrs. Helen Ruggles........::...... SOS er ie ae ee oe Sa f eithen eee 
O67 8." -Bis Mason ioe. hk ote eek Institute Officers’ EXPENSE. 2... Gece tear 
968: Oounty . “Institutes -<.. ua. FSi. oies County Institute expense.......5.+..+2. 

Guy, Wolfs. .:i5. 3.0 Carroll Co.....3. $75 00 

rsa Thorp..ca02ek DeWitt Co....... 75 00 

Joseph S. Boo...... Fulton- O64. e2¢, 75 00 

Chester P. Winsor. Grundy Co....... 75 00 

Frank Peck........ Kane Co. 3. 62004 75 00 

Oliver Buland...... Livingston Co.... 75 00 

George F. Colver...McHenry Co...... , 60 35 

John M. Leavy..... McLean Co....... 75 00 

Guy L. Kellar...... Moultrie Co:..... 75 00 

Alva A. Reed....... Piatt Goic 3.3.62 69 83 

Geo. B. Herrick.... Shelby Co........ 75 00 

H. Clay Calhoun....Cook Co.......... 75 00 

_J. H. Martin........ Whiteside Co..... 75 00 

W. E. LeMay..3%:.. Richland Co....:. 75 00 

Bo. Boiickerit... Monroe Co....... 75 00 

By. . BISHOPsan ceil Ord OOL a vee ees 75 00 

Norman Davis ...Greene Co........ 74 35 

L722 SS" DOTSCY ica Madison Co...... 75 00 

Arthur* Seibert ,...St)iGlair' Co. 22a: 75 00 

ip, eat Ochs........Washington Co. «=75 00 

Prank Browil ~~ soWall Oo. ssutesnes 75 00 © 

J. -B. Burrows “.Macon Cos....... 75 00 
969. Marek: Salaries... Sissy eo knse be eas Offiees:: help ic. o) sass eee CoA A HP 
970 American Railway Express Co...... Express charges ....... kat civ caste Serna 
971 Central TWinois=Publie Seryiee"Go. lee ssupply \.a..-c sence ee oe ce ee 
O72. lIL . Bell Telephone? 'OO0isrnccs wou « Telephone service ........... paid tir as 2 
073. Wie» Con dink ssa cre see oe Postage. «Pcs 9 cela tnee chacearee a ete ie eine 


974 Meyer Electric Oo...... aoe toate Light bulb: [232.63 eee aa, 


/ 


/ 
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Poe AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 
Voucher 
No. To whom. For what. 
075% Springheld Olean “Towel Service.:. Towel. supply ......c.c.sectewrrevevcees 
976 Western Union Telegraph Co...... PPeleP raph SETVICE. of, se vhatcie a et Aone. ors 
O77 aciaude. so, Scheckel.jcc..ss.. esses neporting State. Meeting (n..<...0.6 0% 
igo. By Dallenbach s. 2. viekes fewer ee oes PIPER ROTH. - LOCH.” sodas asia cote Atisteneias ones 
IRE DATY On| Se! NEATIT verve a de fore Oa were ele 8o2 COs a ME Ne SD oe SA ee 
URW raniceet CLSINATE oo ctaste ale sels his ald ats Stes eis GO pe Ree en «Slee e eee ee Sak aratathe 
Um OUMeMA CHESONG 5. nv Seleaelisiels Gee's CLO neh che trate wil Scere ance aeons AME ee 
982 Mrs. Nena W. Badenoch............. Qe sete eseve ee OA eens tga oe etoce 
eeeISCriNAM Mee TIOTTIS a2 joie svele wtwic'e seats bo 6 ROR ret aan amare Bt stein rook ay cee e 
eae eLITIGT. Liste MOCTIIGLs oc 00% vives coves sec ss GO Stents ae coe Mounds Naa es Bec 
985 C. H. Oathout..... Se eatin SoA aaa Te be DO chi W e ton datas weasiakea S) oer s 
Jolie i! ys aM Wad UC os cle & ee 6 Cha eee (La RG ame hin yi at Mtns ees face Le A 
Ga eeMIS SHANNA tel. PELETSONS oc oc ce ncn ccie oe Coen oe Seeks ho Se eee aR EME Teg 
eee Bros ELOIDGII~. «sa ciatclea'sicid cote ak cue tle ne Re ee ae Arie toh = Ce icie Bi aBen le tat a AE Lai 2c 
VAUeaILOY Vox RAUSCHKOIDy sc. esate neceas; aes ML Ops chara de ates say Seated dota aa eater SRG nae 
eer CIR EIVI ts.) ce Sis p cia aes vs cites eave ce GO erate oars ete ne Ra eae oh bate ters 
bem ta te Micl UMD D sac ere «esis bees te State” Meeting: expenses. ..¢f.s06.0 2... 
Ope GG Men OPT OCI. oaks. cu cause souteeee Institute Officers’ expense......:....... 
US ed eV OTOL OTY ic Sdvigios se de'sicschees coca OGN shone Be ciate pat tee AR erin tie VS ea 
994 Mrs. George McMahon............. State.' Meeting expense. 2. fest oe 
ODE PRUPUISE  GOWEKO rs ects sivdcick et dince see Institute Officers’ “expense.............. 
Owes: Cem STOW Ist Sos vine ois tack esac che ae Piece, od Rea OS DRE Ie eee ee 
Po fen ee Cy ane ELOT IANO" ates ioe Coico okt kd da Coe anni CL Ope rennet esate asoe ois eh gPLe wun cede clas 
DOSNT aP IS aE SV TNVES ess alc tases tc hee kee LG Mee oe ere Rita ce oe ecco wlelons bie 
Oose-Claude, S.=Scheckeln.. isd. .cce sae State. Meeting expense.........5......%. 
POD VV EEL oI OOLCy teisrle's Metsteltig b's broles ysa'eie goes OO ege eek en Oe OEE Ces tomar ese b eeke 
TOG ene OC  SOHNSLONC 4 choc ochasstoace ous CORES He eRe acho tek A ape fi ee 
MOA RON Tee Ts. © ELUIT ORO. sits cisraic’s lw does serene “Institute ,Oficers’ expense s.....2. 00.0% 
MMe I EM ANTIN. <Pes:eic cae bas caved ecee hie COM Arsen Ries, pitty Wee en Se Ee To MI A 
ORICON MES WITULET” “sey esses es csc ccevaae ces 1S Ca) AP ar CR hy eR eager re eee Ca oe 
neem ice OALA WEL Os cc eck s wvle slsfaeege ster state Meeting <éxpense..:.s......0.%00- 
S000 eMrsa) Prederick A DoOwW.<.«<. 2.6 c.6°~ DOR rer ace ede oes ea Ee eee ccs 
POD FemniWatec tore eM LTS 2 oho eo s.frersa's oats oe aatals &. case's UPS ee eee via eS eee ee les cate 
1O0S = sMrs_oslawrenee Woster.....<sdeicn. k:° <0 £8 aoe eye eH Ry I JN a a a Oe 
OUT eete Nets Pe MAXCY: ond e<ccs.s coveasncae. Institute Officers’ expense.............. 
NO MEO NEL SMMC ERY of octradie’coe i Soden aoe ve LEO oatteeet Sareieiiin, ok ta tats tote aE Oc exe aoe 
ty ener Cr ie OITEISS s. 5.053 Siac ale ators ob ad «erhaie%s 7 LOS Rie ae AAS SOE IN S.A Ad aie hes Beh eee ee 
PiU OM eA Tey Sc tees o hoteoceeenbie och ks porta antl arayertetanaate Sette @ atte, ein eshte 
SOUS MaryerHb oe eS WEENECY.. coo. oases ddiee ee ptate. Meeting: eXpense. 0.0 coe. oe ce ee 
MRE aEION Aye he MATIN sie's's a oocleusteivie ve sievke ees Oats Nepte Pa eben aisle Sie ie Bye eRe Da eee 
Ipioae Use Hy.. Sr-EAyYNeS.ss oo cc b des decease LOA te Aa Ae, or A icc oy, SAR ee a Re 
BOL UEPEL SC PUCIOV ISON 2 2 ive vcicc Seq. eoeie sesh s Institute Officers’: expense............. 
Peder aye we Ls: BIVANS Sets sai.s 205% 0 cock State’ Meeting expense............5... 
Rem es wh PP CCOTBONs os caboose cede ccse LAOS MER aoe a Bod ete a ta hv ise ote a aoe ee 
1019 Helen S. Blumenshine............. District Conference expense............ 
Meee NV LLECOR ss toeiees ec be been ka NLC): soctopeneretarehcters beta esse ot ucy terse Sep vesiointes taee oe 
it ee Na eC wie, ZADS CTS ances ed enw ee GOW e seeee Ben ne hees a ee re 
Neo eet PATVIC FUN + CHOOT oc gsc s.tie alana hse tones be x Oh Ol Digs eh nt cialer ke hia eke ie Pe AE or ae ie ot 
AOS on Ter ANTEh Se ee oe Layo sta ns oil e's > ie GUNES oe ae a eee Ce eA oe 
Semen WW ANE r os Ska bess we ucew cies # UDI Shem te cp oi see ote aie Cre es oa 
IE GT Mag SYS te eto a GOs aces SA SSUES AACE See 
Oh es ee Ae OLTISION elie «cc wll kee PE ae ee ties ts GO ocr cee Peon, Cae one A eee 
NO? eens). ..O:o Renter... 2) 2... crores LO ar RE or Pee Meee. serail vie 
RO QRae er BCA DOTs oh uiskia ste cc tbiec ek ee CO Sree ech see corset toda des emr eee 
TO20ue ESTER SNANGIEH os. ecsscic cea tecess Ca LO eerie in, obs Men nthr Meabes ta chee Lire Sarin va oad 
POLL nee ELOWATCS. civ. caien tite valwise ss OSS Te Se HEE cass oT Bn eiote ace 
SHO ES i De C0 CVA ee ee CLO rte cts, le thsterets tara ae cote eetochaters erehoerd: « 
T0s22 eiree Oarle ©. -Winterses: S wccheeloelo os QO A TR ee Ee Ree bo odie 
MSc CLG O ne Meet SEM ILIV: Wecters Meta dawa ures athe ein ac 10 Pees ere ere ie iar ake Bs oink aiden 
AGstae UN GHTAG STs = OATLITS Meo dur cred oR shee et Re Spectre Ae cis Me eR on eg eee 
LOAD SETAE) PTELTIDIS a osteo eis Mee hae ews CRG a ee Oe Soa ee ec: M eckncccd Flic bare ee we ie 
TOS me Sep. 2sc, 4s O0ta cau scant. «coe cute er < LAD ete ot ch SERS OR SERei eae Es LS San 
POS TMsLsee Kloet WEL OM. wrens ralcerte eles ex ley aie oot BID. OS oe ety & See ES re ee 
Asma oe Ts OAL Deis waa <tirnins GR ss hae one LOM eee se Bek ote cn ee nae esis 
Heenan CCK OT a) rede eu aaatlse cae cade cies COMET tates ee a Sam ome anew ea 
NAG OATATUNT «Vege FAY cereeul scan tee tern cee i Oe toot tn Shei a Pare koh tm 9 oo aie 
Tee at BILL KNCE Stic eaten «ne oki cs oboe bree CHARON ecco ote Aenean Shi ie Ciaran s ais 
TOADS We, Maeno ws ss doe sce. coodees « COP Rinettiretant ites uecdsty sieinaeiny cba e's 
1043 eMrss Beard 'Selner 24. ci. cco. ewe es LOR NIE Deets Ie ge ie Gai I a. Re eae 
PDAs Way WRISENANG vir ui vivre e's asso ei nin.e ee LO myers tees iat e ataeic Pa tee EAS eee 
pees oe Wied Se LETPCTIMNG: ¢.\<\sies.0/5 s10c)s\o oalc'e oimne CL Ome HPT: Meteo teas Se aloiate's oroie ha eaaiee 
NGA GEREN GS NV ATIDIG LCT 0s ise ely ceseisies sida are wins Cher eg he & Sait Say eae Rite Spee ar Ree re ar 
1047 Mrs. H. L. BlgmMenshINeS was cee cane. (LOM NS eer etebinat ots oe oes acc iatore ob hrs cree are 
EAremeC OTM LYST VIS c'216 6 ore'c darelan eh Sim Sieiere sie CO a eR Oe ea RO, Lee ete ed wd Ova w a eats te 
OAD Neen Tet OSLO WAL. vac's sp cde cescae es COM tae din Seed cass cle acre siciaie ete 
Sie A EO IBUT. on oc dae case cekve ees ans OG PENRO a ig cial s UM ars ecere ia ee oe 
LC eee RAL IC WHS 5 ote's's salen dels ge ulb ee Sie eerenee LOS Pe ete ae a ee ree i cats ate wore ott 
RODD MEAT MUM Oa lee’ slsidiers esto avait etmrars'h.o cue o © PP Ocoee tee atts AS cack Ssh wik oo ohio os 
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No. 
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Amount. 


1 25 
Pear 
641 75 
110 09 
170 00 
20 00 
40 00 
30 00 
120 00 
10 00 
20 00 
40 00 
10 00 
20 00 
10 00 
110 00 
14 52 
60 38 
24 96 
20 49 
22 44 
19 56 
37 47 
53 50 
29 19 
29 19 
13 60 
19 70 
38 14 
37 88 
22 45 
22 92 
18 54 
10 02 
14 44 
20 74 
35 45 
65 64 
39 33 
27 34 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 


Voucher 
No. To whom. For what. 

1053 Florence L. McGaughey.............. Ose ies cher ms avin cles Scasmialn eee ee ei 
1054-] Mrs HE (STAS SS Fecrlelsewls eiererere ects MAO'S» ke itoce 0.0-4"0. 9 draie, duce 0, Wiesner iota ee 
1055 Mrs. Clarence Watson............ avin LOW.c eek og ce staigc tat careers aie eee 
105G¢ Mrs.4 Nellie “Macks. ais snuin sass cio. bre LO isierevienart ccd aioe bet nse ese ahs othe «tae nena ES 
105 Lee Ge vie awora Dies aeins occ ee aleraitieciete ae Par 6 (0 rar aera Sn Seg ae ier 
L058ieJ Oh oe Wes © Balle Yaw ects tna sen eccseck GO. 5) Dae. «1. sale ee soaks order eee 
10592 Os ee Ie ee Campbell. ccs cere mac cerns of ee od suchen is ne dota Toe Se eee ee eee 
LOGO GeO ME MG ONTO ss anise cir ste stsvasatetealp olere pyete OY veya. Buta’ ak oe cae Se oie eager ene 
S061 Mrs s Chassa baw COls a cncnceterctcs stiseteune CO wis wois.a's 3 0 Sian eRe hee nce Sas ater oeee 
1062°: Blmer.’L; Olsen occa. aais oc bunch wise Os ainior ee picte ss Sieie eotuatare: ciaPea Teer etstele aaa 
1063 ceMrsee irae Big eMOatS ccockrcecitt: a atesceate fe WOis-0. snide obajeved ae eins eet ore om ae ane ane 
106455 Or ©" CDICKGEL sus -cais simete atte es area oe ioe Institute Officers’ expense............. 
106d aH. SOlay. ‘Calbouny i. scisocie: vacates 6 (RP ric Oe Ta Sh 
1066:5 Mabel “Dutila p. 25 se csesice a Bie etieys State Meeting expense..............«+. 
1067 . Mrs. -Hester Allen Carrier........... WGas wae jai bie 01 ie "90: eines 1a, dco Oto 0 ete came ape 
1068. WPS O Haat aioe eee ea ea nia eee Institute Officers” expense....c-<.ssmen 
1069S ulus Kine a sc.tdne eG ook Onto .District Conference expemse........... 
1070: =< George: ch. Vollmer once am cu vent sae On Ya dinaislelae's Oeics WSs ceil ei se Rea eee ; 
TO(TeMargaret sManigan: sears. scott eeu ss State Meeting” expense...,...-pssanmee 
1072) SRmima® (Oa BUrroup pS et oe chgart cocaine CLO. \wsie wince ie ofc tviwin.ciacep: & Tisha shop ONT ane 
1073. -.Mrs.. Hy A; .MeKeene: a... eae Institute Officers’ expense.............. 
1074S Wee cB Urrouehs'’s sce exan orachte eerste vie 6 (aE AIM Sy nA A Conroy" 
1075+ ¢H = Be ONE SA cncianatse he oh seers Oise tote phoreretaiatet eens Pr Mey eS 
10762 County: CINStUNEGS! winnie rate eet County Institute expense............... 

Ti+ Fe AW Divert aoc Cotes Ogee =. $75 00 

Chester Smith- 

AMP sien waite eed Hd gar C0. Jo basen 60 00 

W. Be Sn0Wa soccer. Henry C0. as oe 75 00 

J.-P: Carson.s..- sd ODAaviess: Go... 75 00 

AED cope Ndatn ss cies Lake Co cece sss 75 00 

J. J. Hornung...... LaSalle Co....... 75 00 

Lester Spangler....Marshall Co...... 75 00 

George Johns, Jr....Winnebago Co... 75 00 

A. G. Goepper...... Kankakee Co..... 75 00 
L007). SAce ols BUD Sacserec age snterets os eee eked Spéakers* feesvis. sc rcsres See ee 
1078s" Marearets Ee BIOOKSs.7 osc & aon vente AG ia cst cds ocgnmet andes <x—ee en cae 
1079. Sam” -Crabtrees occ sce case tmewsmnac ie Oats soe. clam ose Peisie otts 6 een ete eee ee 
L080. ¢ Brother? Leo ect «san osc os a sue wis w is leteterts BOs Revasa“s's ca Wale Rs af Gite aie oie ghee 
1081 Mrs. Katherine Hawthorne Welsh...do........... iS b/a's aca'elere, os a CARS lee eee 
1082 SA Pril salaries: sve or. con's seine seisenis yc Office. help 2 ot... dite oh nie denise nae 
1083 American Railway Express Co..... Express, charges) > 3. ac... 2. eae ae 
1084 Central Ill. Public Service........ Tee: Supplye so. Jed iace clon shoes 
1085 Illinois Bell Telephone Co........ - Telephone’. Servier e.cs cet canna eeeen 


1086 Springfield Clean Towel Service....Towel service ~...<....cses..+-+)eccnweus 
1087 Western Union Telegraph Co.....Telegraph service 


TOSS HH oa RSTleye, wus porcsan ca taareiteeets Spéakers’s fees: «a sno cnodae ele wuerere pie eens 
1089, Mrs. Ei W.. Oarrier.c.ssncst eee. COs . sis sain oe See ee ioe ace tee 
10902: Re Ra INS eee eat ee vicclnetiaie oe Or tnd ie eee Sede cs hee Se eee 
1091S. Ohaus Keltriertve...ces siccea scatman foie MOE Ro thinks AU ODG De Fete epee ee eee 
$092 red nob Petiyee es ton dca heeiatidetals GV Ois5 soc-s Sa Ns Bera isle eae aisle aia ics 
10938 < Mrs: JSH.2 Rameys .cceitettiedaatet GOs) b.jiratnnaiseisseeie oho a ae ee oie eee 
1094.0. Carrolla sniich. sas tee eae se GOs xia tre window 3 clo etoile ars alaratard id Sak noni eee 
1095 Mrs. Bdna. HICKS cri. cts a ivis elo alae District Conference expense............ 
1096.3 BrankoINS Barrett... ~connnmect ence sar 6 (oP 5 Mees Ge eS 
109 722OLISECB FAV An CAW MIG Ate aetenat cece oie COSA S cess 7 clettisin ce vibe Cee wien eee ene 
1008 2 Thema aK OTL cy sas he'e ais pies i aims erase OOK ois. swore otal toe maaen Ne be arene aaa 
1099 Mrs. Henry Knoeppel................. AG. ames eo cicwree Meat eee Syosaked 
1100°-Mrs. Arthur. hi, Van Winkle... sc% GO. eee vnc cic ee eer oats boars ene 
1101; “Himer*G:> Vortmaniced,.: ate aasan cess © Oe Bi vias Sheracahine Syace Yo. atauouu's Riarwin 7 stare, Siena 
1102 Howards OKjSCH ere nee tenia oe catnien e 6 (6 Ran ee cr wari eC en SRB AE Oo 
LMS =-Georves Wee DOLOMON shee euaitesiersieh ace 1D sate te, cain 3.825 alah Soe nw ce ao eine en 
1104 Milton Green. oi 26 sas aot a see ea steile GOs 62255 town cien ve Se erate ole ee eee 
TL05"s Mrs;c- C. al. Ranevisve ese ae eotee GDOSw. ops lle. ole o2 dnt ee Sur eater Cee 
1106... Raymond? RS Hills. cere waaioo vein OE? aon 5 heen mone Sedbergh tikes ee 
TLO7S es Wien Eaten. wesctonten ear ete iene Xo ROAM aN npree WES Apa A Bo IN TN ee 
1108 2Ge GA. > W Oliord Setanta eee GO es 5 oS.w cae ulak elena aad cee 
1109-2 Osea be Ee Witlock sss coh. cat tite aiepteate MLO is 515 oak ack wit. altin ul ere te mia teeth cee aga 
1110 SIP Se Raineyos- ccs ee ee ee cee GLO a's «Save petra tlie drone area fails ere eee ee 
HTT 5 (Ox=P SIMPSON Seas eat asiok ae oere cae LO ois da a er Rtaly ato ochre Sab eaelc pelos tore coe eee 
112s Bert. “Rhoades cs ses. wc sete share ince GO. ood ys: acBlaierce of witha le sa taste Maire cae eee 
LAS Mires Ee ALS WAISOn cart savenie cite rae he GON Faw atew co aalentnsl aa cien ane eae é 
1114, Mra; oJ aR] Kreabelevaececcces cee es OO. 5 s5a.0 beeps oma Reeloen be cee ee 
AT oe Mrs) Martha Oa lvertea, csimere tonaree AO sick ss oete gtardics Slo ates ko pean Sete 
Iii6: sharpest’ Holsappie mies scm casei’. oie GO ss ccky viaiere rae gosto «ate les eteyepetontateyetit ca eatin 
IM. Charles: Allen #?s222c-. veer eee GOs ikl CE Soe o bere Sides Sie nce cee ee 
PAS Lend MM. Se Trotters secs eames eee cee Oe asa te', acoue'es Wiicm «ale aleceicate Salto rere eaerieltiase totes 
1419 “Chéster?- Ra Boland .22o5.naeerue coe LO inidée So psa wetenlok scale ti Oe Cites car ae ees 
TIZQSMersi Hi oS Perish so eee cies ce LOS 5 Sis sid avo Gee Wee ek Mee nae Mere eee te 
1121” Elizabeth ~Gumim.3. on ose woes 0068s Oy ovules eleiowe ie oceanic pete eral arose ‘ 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 


Voucher 5 Fund 

No. To whom. For what. No. Amount. 
Lae OM a Se PEL Ol cra tile cae ccelde fe peel ss. lus OCR e Aca aah sation Tele ata aren 6 2 85 
TieaeetcOSe. MGS WIICOL ye wenistere Ser cisisare ies his NAO as airs CR letters Ola aie he PE es ieee 6 tid 
pigtee Mrs) alle. -Gilfillanes .acter es. eve sc8 Sets CIO ei See nr dangh Re een eae oti 6 6 01 
1125" Mrs C. Py -Dueringer: 3.0. ...;. Me tert O Merete, Eerie ork aconetre eee Mot hee 6 3 33 
TORENT eed ae es) OVCON ce isicttven ate ayvielaic ele ole « LO, Seip aue Ou tesehae ae ante ne ee 6 3 55 
Pte Tame Eade) xp IMCS. otis one's heidigrd cree ae-s Ra oO Oct. ee tea eate aes hie eae tion Rats 6 3.55 
Pi omee OTE Cots CA TOCT elses ore vals cseis'ols slo's e heies DO Keds Sar ies Da Cee Poke ead Seine 6 3°50 
HQ MN vetr alaedte PNCISON coc. ceas eels vs ec. Onweuy. ee eras. Be Sistet a ne kee 6 4 57 
Planer ett ee SCALLETOUAY os. )ch sas civicse's 3.0 ce eres OPN cts see eorhs, Cate Roles Ton eer oe tee 6 4 57 
Lia emt COLZ OR Lat VS WAIN sires dace soe c ewes ce LO im ciedeates Unaeisiae oie ee Te SOR OT re 6 3 33 
Sem S ee se MeV CCU ss a. 'o5 cic sice cicle a nece s,s\0'00 Institute Officers’ expense............. 6 53 09 
Lara Creme Gee ETOP DING. dep cleve's.p <.iniciwiece.cs o's miei LO, NG Reis whe cliche ate Fo ee ree ect eed Was 6 9 34 
icsiemN Vise eae ULGISS'. <5 solic chic eeu eeersls EP eh Abc, ee ee ee est ty aa na ae ee ee 6 30 15 
Miso tr. O. “Brown. ..> =< ROO Se i Rear PPI 6 (6 PRS AS, eet OS GR RSPR NR Ee ee 6 25 42 
TiaGen@laytone-O-8 PIGKELES ia, sok cess < dawns DOR Stes Pe hye aa eats aes ote OE Ss 6 26 77 
lie WPAN Kee oe FIAVNOSS sets lat t cat cabanas [a (Shes patie ha tn SGI Gn the gen eke Serge? Sen ae 6 26 20 
138 5 Mrs. Je Yo Shamel.2. 5. .2..0.20 as mtatete Meeting, sOXPeENSEss snes i s.<cls,ie face 6 19 56 
Oe ee BV eM VV ISON = oe acts os ocus.c oes: CG 27a ens eietreahisisheraceron Ga datcstie tan caters 6 22 45 
ta eG COe cess: WLCMED seca » cls accels wos ..-eDistrict Conference expense............ 6 7:12 
LA terete NL) 2 eK ey THOMAS S icky. Psies ete ee baa ch (0 RO es oh See Hite ae a oF rae ne a 6 2 09 
PAD OGIAAV Se Hitec USEC. o. sac. cavsieinss sais Ahi neet en cee aret ere wR bla Wa encoded ste tee 6 2 09 
EA Wem Etta Tl Kome VV eee FIN Es ies otate Flora crelatal Once ee coe Gis diciere lac o PeCileu sess came ele es 6 2 65 
aA SAT ian DAXTCEet: sais sfaclce vis 'stetc sai eee Peer OE pec PE ee a ee NR en A 6 4 49 
Lise Mrs. ogar B.. YOUNG 2. oss cscae. AAO Sade 5 sree yack Coe eas a ween 6 4 49 
PEtGe Palear MOTTOW.2 25 eo lisasaceeswsacciss CODA bg OI GEL AS BOO ee 6 4 49 
1i47-Mrs:.. Hverett: Foreman... .'.. ccc. <i LO Sea epee ee RS ce wed eee ahorachn Sis OM a crea 6 5 09 
hago e Mess 2 Wie De GOON cocdcs on aside 80 v0 se Gs a cartons eeiruss ahs ain wares oie ere 6 2 35 
1149 Mrs. Nellie Stonmesypher.............. GO Gre Sree teeth ware aerate etc oatsiv 6 2 35 
PU ee VV -W OOGED <. goack cls cletene Chea wales Oe ene ae Ne be ei grg ieee oa rapa eerie ood 6 2 35 
pte lovds bee Caldwell... c% sc .s cssies oss os Osetia doen ops cent wane aetate ages cole er 6 2 35 
11b2- JObN | H. Da Gites... seesecesceves tee ote aie Petite wrens Uso ce cOTNe men oe 6 3 23 
WIDE CONV S GLIGIS eaicy'e wins e's 000s © aatehats eyesets On ciatoatite ala, Satie cee ied s Sues eo ence 6 3 23 
Mos sD OSCE OIGNEIGS: 0 sci ance wedien sects os af LOM ae rte aay rite Slate Palace a's a es Kee Snide 6 2 46 
PSS sMrsslda M-vKtN6. so. 5. cscs. Saas ntl OKO SADE RA Od Eo CIEE ee fe en a ee ae 6 2 46 
D156) Mrs. EB R. LeDoux...2c cscs ese reees Chari ius nebo ee are aud ds mie ss p anand woh 6 2 46 
TP Vie Tey EL ALR Vcore cin'a'e vigts« siusise'ea 6 6.0 PALEL Ol cxety at Aatart eelanate ard avai gintr gs slkmsl a #.c so-so bigiawiele 6 6 2 46 
Tp Qr Met Ac eS DAILVRU ES: ogeice side ons Seaie ate SRR eae asia eters a ratole ees wes Pawo e eeu 6 1 80 
Doe TCL ALCS SELAT Cin wos atts Pace 0 s'ea esis LO Serene ra ener ee PR Seah chs gin acs ico eee 6 2 90 
L602 Geo.2. Wi. Hendersone cs. cvclc sew cddac.s LO rarest eerie kits sists aioe voce she Sarees ets 6 4 71 
BEG trek VV AE CHET Iarc.0 och cesses asic ae sete era OMT sabe a ete at erat eine STM Oa ork ot eopsata ocho oreiore 6 4 71 
Oe MALTY Pee ODEN Ge les src ssn sls stele icine ye 6 e\6is 6 OV ee Dash replat tse eee eae is we Shain wei 6 5 43 
PiGame CAI MeO PIGEON: os vesicle soos cewigieace's ois CL a ereerea tcperciii sete Siren oe alc rete wiche sie 6 1 80 
1164 Mrs. A. C. Betebenner......... Be athe Oe teas cre See cle Mats eiske oa caer koe 6 1 80 
Tee VV FES Wee ESUITINE Vein a's pe aes eal awed oivee sve WO Fere sere eae See OO eae Pooh he as 6 2 30 
PEGG Os SNES OTILCTS e:> cies inc a%e 00's na ve hele Os sn creates cncaiey a ceben ahaa ean ions 6 1 00 
PGi Ge Ve COLD. Seicie con ess lorgl ov eiiateie s oP « On. Hee ce ES EN Bene pawns ie te eet 6 1 00 
HIG Gee WOLAT aA IGO cs. sc cee e's ee 3 eioes che (BRS EIS crc Ras AR ea aa a eo Oe eae 6 6 30 
TIO VEEN, ODES so% os's..crti aes cae, eR ee BLO earth c eit ee Wea sae  e  Ge 6 6 30 
iG AACR? DR) soe Be BE 0 ee ar a Oe rate a aera ere ee Tie eros ene certs Se 6 1 61 
TA ee Bie Ste PDT S ces <icve a glo-es crsteie viae'elnie'¥ as Ls eect eee no ah iickatotole ee aiaore 6 1 61 
fA eA IFC LALO Sacre a cet sina tesa ens A esa Poe Malden Me ea MRS Fa? ee Ae 6 1 79 
LWT STEEN Ao) § & ome & Gb Toy ato pee oe re Ae ree Osean Rates Sane hak alate Verse ent eae 6 277 
PERNT ery LOCALS» o ieg oo: - FF 8 we Rw be IRS be He cca e a ce uh cece ete chan’ 6 3 01 
LTO mee Leone ears EVID ATI cc.c-cfgepseictce s¢ 16 cleric ee cdate CLOl se toca eerste Sai ea ae on ee een 6 4 68 
1765 -H. Je Steinkuehler.: .....00c6< aaae tate (Oeereterite cir cree cere tal oer ata « abn ects 6 4 68 
ee Dall 9) 9 ie eae Be ain kaa wate tints Seirus 2 On ae eee em SR Pe AGO CS acre 6 2 46 
PLO MEG COLE Cf FU TIIOL bat cre oc cc cidies Paige» o.8 sia cia Ou wn oe NEA aaah e ee Me ee a & ate toe 6 5 46 
tL EO eA ee HAG C's a eicic oy aie-e'cie ¥ o\6.0)5 5.95 be Oa eae a viernes fic Vie iene oe eb onside 6 5 51 
J1S8G herman -—A.. Lindholm: .o..0< ces cece CORP miei etree orca te ese vento ete so tsinreratc 6 5 68 
HDR Dr, EN PU ATT OI ciele'siie 00a ecdie’g o's o pieitiacaiv era's MOREE ee ie ne A ate See 6 3.19 
TUS2e ALS PN ATSK to casias s oo5 Saeicalssnee hes LO a doar ata easels eee easels ice, cteake 6 1 44 
KISSeMrs= tee Lip DSOs. cena a sled ee eemac es bec fica fen eA AD CET ee ROT eee: 6 1°05 
PI SP UMTS eC yO. ACK OT bens soccecshe spss eeies (2 (Gea Renee sam Seow ep y= COS Ot RTS RR SER ERE 6 3 30 
1L1Shbie Mresy Amanda HeidGs..o..0..60s ocecn sive LOIRE octets che oherstauio hs, cine Ev beers Oh ae ae 6 5.23 
PSG Se PHT iy Gre Ray ONS os orsler ass ores oiFae orate staan, TL Omreclate ever ard Aetna cede asda; Maye 2 le aiae soe ieke 6 3 35 
RIS Tee Ne lien Oath see's somos sakes Sacer ets eae er Ie crac Seas Ottoece ero tie ec cleenle Tete 6 4 49 
EISSBRO od CULL ect atee come n Se erud ee deloecnie RGR OM ten Coe exc ahe Ah a ca nay Me Sacto 6 Tb 
1189" Elmer > Vietmeir = 2. is. dsl ale ow evel eh S306 UR Fae eer ae Sn AE De ie oR ey RI 6 1 75 
PLOOESE: of DrokreTICO vise csteien cte's,05 @ Perr ene MMLC ata ite vert: iercts'ale ve acoTorsceio siete ctttais cee sisiers ate 6 5 23 
TI OGIS EN f. Go e Heide@ sre. «tins aro ste +s Reais SoU LOA ADH SSG ORIG Se CORTE ry rae , 6 5 23 
PLO cee MTG sie EL eM artin 25. <icccarie eile cise See OORe a crs « ierohcietine SereRN le ae ake wae nes 3 6 wean 
POs aoe C4.” WILMAMS 2 phic css cee slate RING sense O SM te he icine e GNre tie dicate Ce ratouiens 6 3 55 
Pe Pier PGi, VV LLIB INSOM ss 0.0 sires craielnioisiw oinyiers ete 's IL Chitra cisle creuatare: © slate ici ese acajecever'e aly.srsie“aiaye aa oro 6 2 95 
Ope Onasa. BD ICKEIMAUPL. «ci'c.coso ere ee tle er CLO crate ate ere a na, <0 wai g,<| sieralldos/oje, vs Wend ate ate 6 2 95 
BU MRGS TLCS IES LISS. oe vous susie e tuet eee ere sista Fie OF mew i Soe AOS CIOL EO ROE OR COREE S 6 2 95 
1197 Mrs. Jesse Colehour....... a araie intateeas CO PSA Aer A, a Mee SS Sin ea ae eR Sr ea ay" 6 2 70 
Deer Mire en Do MUTP DY vice vier ces celes. sare nies CO Meera enters rae niinea eit ob airs DAS Hols cae 4 a 


1199 Mrs. D. W. Rents scesacreccecsceerTa0 ee ee eeeerereres ee 
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Voucher 
No. To whom. For what. 
1200 J.-20.--Doerschulery.c.s0c0t ee cee eee eae CO Xi dacs fica «dees os aches penen en te eee 
TZ0TUG 2 VAINECL: cise osc vices cmae ese: CO Facicop aves fete sGircetd oonale ae eee 
1202" Mrs) (32 Go COOKS ees 0c atest ee COs ai8 ess oe wee vee ee eae ate 
1208 W rua, SIN OSUCET es sex sioaaease one W o8 cit ors GOs, craidls 03 Moo 84 3k ae we Reo ee 
1204 Ja 1s.) WUStTISs oe ccs ess eckson pacien GOS dicg Me NA ch eee oe ek Be re 
1205 Gharies) Bis. Hie Miller sti ake sss ewan OS eo Gis oo tense o8 o's Dinlelene IER sie ere 
1206= Mrs.* Ben Nishburne tse ace tr sla ts COs cogs oon eee eee Lo el eee 
1207) MrstenP>- Her Saniordes sass oe seesieairy LO shes: 2y vice ew are wake laiclels he loo shane neta ele Miotmeiate 
12082 ©. AJ Beinbaeh:s 2% <to cies saicac clecle cet OO Fee ecced cae ore Te eee OTe 
12095 “A. eBe" Hammonds occ. vce ctnce weet et GOS-te Sie dae Sas cea ele oREM OO EE eens 
1210:-Margaret Greenlee >... vices ice sass, OO sh.s sca Noe oak NEE eee eae eee 
121isHelen = He’ Marshall... osu. ices. 0% 0 8p eUOls ca bese e ein eau ee LE eh tee eee 
1212 Geo: ee Lulloek .oca5 sce etree soeee WREOAO sag sce co balelele's ale shilee wh chtetrcnl: tea 
121s Hayvette. S.45ROSC. co. .sankinnescicae ae owas (LO, soi Nevcin gaia bonietale oa fale, o/orele Oe ee 7 
121476 Mrs*> Oo -B) eWate0nec.circicteectieeisiae OO is. Sars ahs to es pe vein oo ee ee 
1315 Charles’ HH: Keltnertck .hk see ee oooh LOW ce ctcrde ore ee Rb Gres cise ae Re ee eee ee 
{21637 so Se8 Ws Hersc ses soe Oe cas eitinewe cat: CO st cigiaccac oloalertle.s koe Rice nee core aeolian 
ZTE eR CH One mired pet Voss eee a eik eee GOs & Eso debe whee Re Be elses acer ok ae eee 
1218s Wm: Si LutZow seek aces ce cece ee Seana O weak ative cherete wn eal ne ete Pelee tet iefeta ea 
TAL9 Ree Wee CALP CLs sg loin crarate iors wire a letnioeets tote CO 252s sibigis Sevens Pe oe eh coh Tene ee eee 
1220 Belle Walshe fat estates ov see Ams ( Porters GAMER le Min A pe A 
1921 7-Mrs; 7G: H: «Root. tence weeks oat arehk GO.ai 23 c0/sc a lv aleee oe ceeeee sae ee 
1222¢ sAumust; “Mate chien cyerelecie carton wale Siscaies CO siaciate so Sa clei he nlp, Glbtelel stele teeta lan erential 
1223s Be Ms HHarrisse ons. ons ciwielsieietstes alee o eahtts OO. Je Fs RG Weed wet cll alee cee 
1904-B ert tls TROMASs ov eacknitee ees eae 6 (ae we ee Saat Mt ek A 
1225 3 As tJ VGATKO. riccw acts ante ioon sae tiegice ne 6c RPP oS am a AM ME en AR Pat 
1226 Charlotte -Hraley P wesis «acters ee eee a COs Seria ek ie eehahs Rts an ce 
1227. Mrs. Collins Goodrich.......... ae clare a lO causlere Sane Fe eRe NO ne 
1228 Geo, x14 GOSS acres oinistarelte ae oleh ates @ wre QL Q.e.c Ge Wioieie.o orale Biche take the ote ic oreo 
1229 2N:. Wi LIeS See cena eos ae RAs (i Peete pie ies Nem Ar Red irte en oy  - 
1280 Harriet<J. 7 Francis. 22% <6 <= ais ein iniatews ats MO’ sce Saal ote dee oe seth eee eae 
{231A Dr AT emiplerony pa criswes vscioe eeulare oie wi eVes AO gic tees ab oreie tse teers Svethne saver Teme ener 
1232 ENettie Ey, CarsOb fen .cecone NA Tae: eee eae sk fae Or fe 
123d, uewis> Avs MOTTOC sss cielceutets sie cee avo 06 472s LOX yeopeieybinl Shaina, odbc wiv kere thicket ete needs aie 
13 4 Oise Talal? MINTER ewes note eee ess arwe's y UOp int bo dOee ei es earn Sete ark eee ei 
12952: BUH FLOMARN sacle ccthce tee ee tome GOs es kis Soe eae FA ee lee eee aarbe eee 
1236: - Pranic ToS Bolubp erate ence sate ae ne win SeCLO SS < sie cd aie arele Rovere rare er et aoe wie) is RT ee 
(28 eS. DAVIS Lonealtcoa eee oe ates erran GO 2A eS aicle ok review Seer Se 
1238 Clara. W. Se HOlUD anc ences See ce: Os whats oe ere hateee Meas crcicne anne tees 
1239 Theodore: Roessler sic cans osteo ciatoelae GOs SS 2 bik ww sewed srarulereticTo sie eae meee 
12403 J.B ranks SLU CLL se ars arctic nies serie GOs 5. 25 seks Sete eis chides Meee eee 
124 Mrs. <Liethas Rope KI ams. ete ate OSC Bato crete fcaes sc Oise arene ee ae 
1242: Mise Oe AICErICN saecitve te derekiceit Soe ae GOs Sees 3% Riecen te Male o Seca cierat oe tacit tenn 
12435) Russell? Hirseh 5 yas sree ades ere ene AO bias ive ela eed polis, o aest stove atte ara siete eee 
1244 Mrse C:*\C. HOOpers asrtstscvstaiety cleats ltarend DOS ns ok nyafe tag Soe ps ca alvin aie olga ane 
12457 OF CG An endrickgtccet sc: os aot ee cere Oe. cas eas eae Sha eee ee oe 
1746-> Mri: Jas.) QRYVADs cams akon ae can ae 5 (5 a OW Tee stern te AUR NE ER 
1247 -*Nettie b.> Roughtonsic cesses essa cs Oz Ss cbid abte hedtem eo steteta erecta via a eet arate 
1245). SW AS helen, Vd Looe cet cet saline ee ees O23 sis 4 Poe ee ate Cee ae 
1249. 3Ralph<- Oh -Hmelse towns stvtee co nacriens ro (OME ee Rn eee MI gem 8 
IDOL Irvine: PROTp v toats or eelemlere aateeletovciels ee canete Osage he Whe ee eal ete aha gs oye eR ce ne 
12519<Mrs. Ho A. “McK eenGaginc vacances cent Institute Officers’ expense............. 
1252 —.County = INShivutes tree set seicaitsle cs County Institute expemse.............. 
Geo. B. Goss....... DuPage Co...... $75 00 

$253e -MrevaiiowsA. “McK eene? farce fcace's 5c Institute Officers’ expense.............. 
1254s, SH aa Ge MOS LER cecisc cos see aie nee cent One as arabe site ois sonata Sad cee 
Les Eee Y OLIN rte coversintn imietane ang asrerhaer te GOs Peas as Paw tin siclatyn.c soe deine ate eee 
12565 Five se M ow WlISON swsseerie penneeie neta Speakerg <ifees: vic. wees das conse nae 
1257 May Salaries Sava, dhosarainin Ses oo vas Office’ Help aes ops owe aiiets wollen emi eee mae 
1258 Illinois Bell Telephone Co.........Telephone Service ..........eeeeeseeeees 
1259 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply .......cccccccceccceccces 
1260- Toledo“ Scale Corsicciscsesus cee. --Cleaning and adjusting scale.......... 
1261 Western Union Telegraph Co......Telegraph service ........ccccseeccecee 
1262 American Railway Express Co.....EXpreSS S@TVICE ......cccceccececcccecce 
1263+ Central® Ill; Public: Service-Go-... lees supply”... + .asece conn sina tener 
1264 Delia Caldwell ..... ovecsentens ce as OPCdKeTS “TCS as.cnne cosets Bares eae 
1265 Martha Connole Y vek.heee wae sles ah Ow cacienyis cae cre sD ve De ate Ne Cae ene 
1266. John: "Conyuc ton vise «a vee odd sie eos vere Ora aaa cnt ct a aaa oe se eee 
26 OC. Ta8 Crottone. cam: Tense tence COGS salen sy 0e US DEKE ORE LO rune Soe eee 
126%-2-W. de Dougans.. s.acce Sine Bee a's, Bees LO delete’ ofa Oe Ses Re eles ba Stak Saree Re 
1269 Mrs. Frederick -A;: Dow...........<. LO crsry stabs cc acmrerw aya. et ssdpere: elie te areca Sart Nears 
1270--Leighr tA. AW risbies. savas se .ee estate ce Ewe eR ae MS nS co. 
1271 Mrs Wi dc, PUILON oc. nee Sieh cewek COs Ssviete on Seis RS oe RAT CHICE 
12/2 Lyles W. “Hunk. tenses gk eras oe trees, s An a ode ele ie 5.6 ge aes Rae See ene 
4273) = Tet RH LOVE, beat «pee Ae GOiierivccucdce Peed tat pot alk wink t Aes Me eet “ 
12740 We Li Mills tice ere ete ee 0 516.6 64-40 So Deere Ea oe eee baat ans RARE 
1275 Huldah Mueller §3..<....... abe ayo Graven CL Oleg state pai cauararelaters oe va were 'e-drttle.s are she phtahebters 
196 HI SIT Rickesonotseavencseeek ee 0 wb 1 OAD ci adictonst sec ssh s:64.8 Sue eae ae Le ile ern rie 
12772 er AW. AS OUATILON cocci eene sig wielevere’e Creie's ice stele. s. cin aes Sa weste ge gt ee sao Mees : 
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Voucher 
No. To whom For what. 

Tee Smee NDA OSTA TLM che conc ok ofcinschulawe'ss'e che ere « Otte athe ticks bis > Srsaahaie es POR Cae hee 
TO SRW et Hy Se ERLCH OL. ois arc.ale eis siiaceieSiere'e's fe sie ac O.. tae oatdate sean. at ee ae ek 
PeSU ween ae Soe MANN. con cehioi ne-cciee se avie ka Ons, Jee alexa: Neateree Sud wre lh olor TO OER Ee 
Lt AES ESS IRA 1 w op 11 Re Pee ing OS OE EP CAE ALY Bete per oe eee oe reece 
Pee Lice MINTO V oes ctnwns cee sine esse MO isfnarstass ante Shaldsors. bye'dte, elecain ol tocar; cp eatit IAS BED 
cee SEV VSMC LLIN oO atsetarc ala aie Ste ws c'ec aces (BOS Oe NR ay ee Bich ist setae 
t2S4en WV eLOLt cM we VCAtC. cc. c eve chee ..Institute Officers’ expense............. A 
DaeReh ay ite PISDET. o e.e ksi vx 56050 tus oleae .District Conference expense............ 
BAS ineee liye ae MOY Es. cclcla c's ciolltnomatedraieve oe o's CO pefotasinlics setts ait sna icine en ees womans 
CE 2h OIMPSON« bec trl esas cece vos CL Oise Sis Heidacd ile, Halle Staraarebel at otasareoe ister ererelereie ows 
Depend ate COAll ss seeeca deus sutlc nicieaetrcs CO To etree rs Shae AIS Ae CO agence 
Mapu H Tees SNOLLET IE cS a0 oa. cterwcicassaeie oF havie« LO chore gis aie aie Te. cet ea teererce py oa atkins 
IZ90EPATVillae Shain “SMithsscsccves,rveceee os QAP. Minter dainiclon ae Se ae hoe tek aio arate 
PaGreRG Oren: § GADEI naan cette eset eek GOW cis wic Cretan oh Sitets UatL eae Eerioa oe a eee 
TUE We wR SOD TAILS ee cck tee cae chen wlomeeies SOPRA SSN, Rt een en ip Pir irae ts PA ec AS 
Nevoterle: Hie WihthGhurch cc 2 des win cnctae tee OR OTE crits Mua! dia rea oiald ean ey wie Sie a 
PUA MRES ue Py ale LOR ae Gaielec katona eaictd eee woes LOM ae attics. eden a-nanhem ae anus cate Rane 
IDE a 1S Ee a Dia) ea ot Secon aa Om ce ea eh LO rites MESES Ratt MUM aie tes, tas were Te 
1206 2PA DOPE lat PHD KIGS de ceteenie ks cree See UCLA Ee Riche ncd TER Th reas aehn aR ro tine a e-ecerstaiees 
Pete usin MOV OR saiiice to,cs oc ccate a Dace e O10 te Seri Oo RARE aR Se ORE Se Fh otra chante 
MAU Seer ever aes PACKING un. oc oe ssec cies 0.0 ost 6 fo Miah Heey Reet PLA, ar See Be SAPS Tet a ae 
Dred US MMSE ec oe ee ces FA Koh nce cis ue 'ee A tireraieisse sta areca hie bied neavts eae elesrerhiohe & Sida 
ietily) oa IS 2 VSL 8 ae er ea gee Py er GO sae MeSee Oe lo eth onion c selene ee 
PB OIe eA ce SICIC Sree cto hans loa ooo week ASANO ees te ae Ce eee aoa ee Eble 
PAU ame NOMA ROVE nt es xk os muschina coe ce cae: Oe persica Ca ate Rae ee tee o gine ee ae 
POORER VV coe Ee? STCILCTINGN , 6 orle «cee cle.oo.0 vie « «ve LOM erred testers hike etait tare cela cabiok he ats © 
eM waeee ee ATS MISHOTS ova as oe coset cc ksae FO A OE te a en tS MICE Pe 
180500 Mra; . Mary~ Milla)iN0:.2..cccccecacess ROS Be MAE. CO Ri, Se oe A gs a 
TSCOREIA TIO MOM SCHTOGbc vs ceckeccdieceece xs CLO Eeyore Sete a Mee eee easiolnretcis she poe atk 
Po Mee OL OW EITK 5 as tie c's da vdses bbepenens Ec Meo i acon ae Wt So aN 5 9, 05s 
is0SeGertride + Grandon Yo. csasceceeeec ©: 6 6 Pane Bes Pi, RIA Srey Oe RS ICON eRe 
TA0Se Mrs Maud > Dukes sc) .e i. Seenec es AFG OSA UMORE SO SO eGo ey. 
POLOsnCr yey Ne MOE Soo cen vc Cec octane aaa Octane Wien ow cen ee ene sickened Oe 
Eb reese Me YOURE sac a obs bec cwce .Institute Officers’ expense.............. 
Tatu Crem Me AIGING ec cak pots Stee tek oe District Conference expense........... 
Ey Lome OM OTE us Wl ISOM Woe cod caeeb ciate slatte bis OS aoa a ene ote iste, omeaieue ee acces 
Bote Aonecher SSD Y fo eavk pbb cavcevedscvet aor eee Sree ee eat hci ects. ARE s 
PolDme MT vet HATTY mW aArGtenscts ccd ctckn ects CLO aeersa coho ete oie ort ate cian at De eS bo ees 
Liens eye) FUNG, ecto ad Oo cee oc wo ocak Ee CLO SARE rien len ole cio ete oe slewt eben 
1317 Mrs. Anna L. Maulding......... Ave EG CoRR BEE She on SIR RT eee ere eee ene 
ijiceeMrs: se Alan. ~C>>-BlOOGs yc. scec cnt one ce Pa Ca eds Sate a ad ee a UA a Same Be 
ote Le CK TO Mele ear ae tron ce re oe eA aces aks Wen eee Ce RET N ie ae acolo os 
MACOS CT gn COMLINLY os ccu cee: csca entees ENC O ance le onc Solera yaoi Cotes 
He2te a MTs a ewe OCHS. ohoaee ck vec eee Me LO ee ites aie eo awh Cohae atee Paha dels ena as 
do aam Bro M sc SCHICILER.. 4%. vediecein's cote’ Rel Os note crete Gena one maria aloe aie ec oats 
Ao 2sne bo Me ALIONs cscs oecreetaee ccce PRA SCG. Sin es aha siete the tithe aera she De siaiee Moiese 
1324 Martin H. Schaeffer. Search 2 Aa oe eRe ae) praes Se E OR Op Re ae ae eee eRe, t MOREE 
POZO eed Ge WATERS: oo kee ccale ve ccccaen. PEAT Geri Aare Stato es Soe daw. owe E 
TSG ee MATIC MWONMeT ys ta.cs's chek er bccen vena: OEE SANT ee ee oe ee ce ee 
Sve MTR Win. MAS Hills Ayo ckees we eeo ts Faro Fin yeas Sai ss eS § ee ne 
1328 Mdrcellus Hartman ............ Heh: eel ON Cpe er eres Pee, a AL 
Zee NOOMRENT C. ROUSSE cetes tet ok Sea eee UO dom ats oats wan Gaue Gh pt Ane A ee 
1330 Sherman ©. Stookey...............0+: TS FOGR RA PRS: Sickel 6 eR orehas Be Oi aaa tee kara 
LSS MRE IEGsPICTCOM EE tot tet ce cok csectnees renats (yeh PAA RAG ities oe OSCR OBOE aoe 
PASE cae WOALG. vnc ccs oe se alive cs Oe EL Oe eens Rete eae eee cla ates oe iooie eielas stv 
1333 Mrs. James M. Vaughin ace as PO Bien CO seta pais Tate ROI Oe acl le ners ahacA Le 
DOe ame TG EEE (0B ORT Bet eee ty Coes yp is OO sds Ode a0.cie'e Seaton viens spat cveel coarse. 
LOOM CALHTOO “ROUGH ceca ca pss bewdgews Aion SE Fo Rec Nea rete o bs BN eH 
TODOMA Veer W te PALI <3 20s oes eee BT Re iN (BL eo Oe CL ES Eh aa ee yaa 
1337 Holly C. Marchildon............. REL eee erictea tc om eek we cis vine ae aiatisiese 
Peete MISay Ve OW, SPANN Ss, vesbc ee csc cs SCE EK tn gt iene ch seca tan dence 
1339 Mrs. Holly O. Marchildon..... Be OR oe Heten te Sarco e oe RPI eae Osi ae'y Sire 
padOn Theo Kueker a... 0. scssecee caves 1 SSS tele, peep fe ROR ey eae ge aa re 
1341 Chas. W. Webkemeyer Be a RiP eh, ee RT ene oer a Ee ARE or 
1342 Mrs. Geo. W. Hess..... Sie Satie meek. OOD Re GM resin, Ee aati citWainne.t Pees 
1843 Mrs. J. A. Worthington..............- TLE RO RSLS SR GRO ce ROE eee 
1344 Mrs. H. B. Blough...... are eerie’ ee RAUL 5 ooo Ah abot SORA O DEE TOC Paeenor 
1345 Chas._O. Otrich....... SS SES soir Ben LOD ERI Hees Sats Salts llaaa Sienchaasiicrs < 
1346 John Conyngton ......cccsccccccces CUR e Eat si fal v- eb eek 1 E6 ot aeRO Riles 
Preum tliberhbigham: 5 255.5. ss besciees es ATO meee eee sein ciate aye,b sy oa Vii og EON 
RLF OULV EO UDT Go 5 tone ctia tee roe wOn rtoe sits e cale bole bree aha cuales Siefgree’s win tjnieie 
1049, Stella H. Hutson... 0. cccecsscsees WE yu Ly eRe SP nn i Rey ree 
1350 W. K. Galeener...... met a Re Bree coh ROG a MEaN SwRI: Nan ss aok ue aes 
1351 Mrs. W. M. Beattie.......... Wes ihe A Pilate SATE fies cov ook penn eete ss ald 
1352 Mrs, Harry Brubeck............. Sire CO wae Cea URN Os eam bg vine ine aes faa, s 
MaoeamMveie se Co Hill. o.oo. acces kcesace. BEE Ne te y Oe yO ee Ce te ere 
LSbaoe PAV SRATCY css codec. ioe So alae << E Seba tle raa tt eiek Mae TN cdamtlc hans Goins Secs danmns 
ME Ee aso x o's < b'k oc s alae och ea Odea cL Oe cit bea bes Co We'ees osi0 sieenle's ogo 5.0% 
1356 Lena S. Mann ...... OS eee en TERE alee oe Suan padeles 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Continued. 
Voucher Fund 
No. To whom. For what. No. 
139) aot 2A eB IErDAUIMN 2c aloes + ciel: ss aiete miele do sa sg PI a OR RSS 6 
ISZ58eeMrs HS Gee hasterly...iw. <2 cess eres OO vic oo oho owe a ale ce Dect ane a orem 6 
135953 Ohn) Be DALreubas calnas «since tees ‘Institute Officers’ expense..........++-. 6 
1360 Seb arry ss. Wilson jatat occ icets o/oits eae are wnt O00 hac ieee ae’ ale Oa ex sivionvinl orotate eet : 6 
1361 3 Bertha MS Harris sos etis icles orcters ‘State Meeting “ExPpeNSe...c\.\csscca cs teams 6 
13623 Sohne Me BVVArGs vs ca caceicinictenceiace ms GOP siraics ns cteidteleear ee ae leila ete neato 6 
1263 SLs 2CS* Browny) fas acest va Cesc ‘Institute Officers’ -expense.............> 6 
1364 Ralph Allen? o.2 ws sun tesstecsehee eer Os S23. ieee s ote Seni leat eee ee ee 6 
A265 PMI Ss co Lin MUTT OY 207k arotersiece oteate ee oil State Meeting expense...<....0..ess+c0e 6 
1366, KivasM, UWilson: 2 cc. vanes © tare ot 9 ee UO cisdne Sareea ae Sa atblew ile oh aires Cake aren ema 6 
ISBT Ms Si Dorsey ennweces aeemiercces cee eee OO, Saree gas ion 1a a ae 6 
1368" County “Institutes = ©. cic. s'reses ~ County Institute expense.............. 7 
Frank Willey ....Christian Co..... $75 00 
J. Kennedy Kincaid Menard Co....... 75 00 
E. R. Hembrough. Morgan Co...... - 75 00 
R. O. Edminston..Randolph Co..... 75 00 
~H. J. Donaldson..Ogle Co.......... 75 00 
Ca Sr2 Db0mas 2-5 Brow Oo... ene 75 00 
1369 Junensalariesetcccs sescecneecesy cease OfhCG* help pee. vaca cee ee cote ae z 
1370 Illinois Bell Telephone............. Telephone “BETViCe*.< ./o. ssies oie oh oe aa oie 2 
1371 R. H. Armbruster Mfg. Co....... s+ oA WHINY :. 2 scle <clane oe Jankyins Seen ee 2 
1872'- Central .Tlinois "Public: Service “Co.. Iee.supply 20 <cc< ees chs ae eae nviewinels 2 
1373 Meyer Electric Co......... Bk a eaere Shightcbulb ese ees se re Meee Se, eee : 2 
1374 Springfield Clean Towel Service...Towel supply ...........scsseecceesceees 2 
1375 Burroughs Adding Machine..... wh ea Sitka Dele Teles a histo cioisigie’ slats cla arate ie Witete etna pean 2 
13765-W mH, Conklin? 450. secetes ease swe POSTABO naires vec oe oansiaepietss ele anne 3 
1377 American Railway Express Co..... Pxpress— charges’... 2. ssa sssee ease ee 3 
13782°A) M. Slaiviniv. 2 eee Mimeorraph “Servite. @.4.20. te oe nee aes 3 
1379 Underwood Typewriter Co......... aL ¥DPCWLItCE ) vwais.6 s hve ce ahualecaniote eesti 4 
1380:2.5:, Gsm Dodensanecc..ces catcsousouene eapeniyre fees fuss sii. oatex ese can eee 5 
1381 2°70 Hi: eRobertas. sc; senate. coasts teenies GO a EE & ate ee ee eee 5 
1383 «John We Smith ek ccyr ae cakes tea eee Osteo Sate bes Oe obec cmap Satie berac etme ante 5 
1383 = Mrs. 7S. BE) Bradt acseunices hese sates Institute Officers’. expense............... 6 
1384 5 “Wms WEDD eo ocrenie CoeniGeinreraetelce meme Oe BUOE rs fa Gatinn cis nea ee ba cece aL ee ene 6 
1885 sJohn =Barrett 24 necitcnee tevtereeenes EEA oe RE PON ie AOE a oy. Sore 6 
138B eH. Bs Young eres cc temncweaea ae Se TRAOT RS Sas. eons eee potent Cee eae 6 
1387 County Institutes .................sCounty Institute expense.........-..... 7 
J. Ray Stanner....Champaign Co... .$33 85 
W. E. Grosenbach. Putnam Co...... 73 69 
Harry ©) -Hall:3... Schuyler Co..... 66 31 : 
B. J. Kaufman.....Woodford Co.... 75 00 
L. F. Shoger...... Kendall Co..... -. 75 00 
1388 Central Ill. Public Service...... =es1Ge= SUDDIY “So Wasotie rs so seieere leet nace 2 
1389 Hillier -Storage. Company... vccssesssDTAVAle) sc. csccuccs ¢ cou acces aieeeniien anleete 2 
1390 Ill. Bell Telephone Company...... Telephone: Service «22.5% casiceaces ss oe cae 2 
1391 Springfield Clean Towel Service....Towel supply ...............:...-eeeeee 2 
1392 Addressograph Company ..... scees sAGOressograph= cabinet is... «+5 cs arene 4 
1393 John. Mic Barrett. sites «as oteatss anes Institute Officers’ expense............... 6 
1394, “August “Geweke! oe. v ness cecesiec chews Bacal LO ata ces thea So ae Oe Boles Saas eee a) 
13953 Wim Webbsct. cc: teens es come ees Fh (3 pers AP Pe Cy SH Mat cine teri oer ee 6 
1396 3. Geos tAvy Switzersccuts cma ean parece SAO cated veces Carnie.) pert d we Ra eae ee ne 6 
1397 GS Hopping sacs. tack eee eee ee OO Actes As comeOk cn vende eee eee 6 
1398 “Everett; M. sVeatchi.t....os8es2 eens ARO. hi SY ES cece Une een ee ree 6 
1399 -dohns see uilord Sire, cosets Sie SOOsing Voce Cette one Ene nes vole eoe nae 6 
1400 & Geom Fie Tullocks..ccstins seae rote eae GOS ORAS sas Che 2 os abo eine eee ee 6 
“140F sl ra Be Reed stares one ee on chewed eto WE G05 eases CRETE Od oe ee ee 6 
1402 AN. P2"Goodwithe na vastec «os des teman ee SROs cc hie sh ale Cae save ota oa Sige cieenieeiae 6 
1403 = Clayton > @ Pickett: cite aseineace ee oats COs ales tsBia rere oie. olen PSO eae ines eee 6 
1404 (SH SV Oung va oes ca taecineeeca oe sen UOV Ed sare coe eattin seas see cee eee 6 
1405 EG County nistitntesiccn .ccnse soe. County Institute expense............... 7 
Thos. H. Roberts.. DeKalb Co....... $7 
1406 “Ralph Allen’ jnccscacese tisccess -s-..Institute -Officers’‘ expense.........%.-... 6 
1407 John E. Barrett........ aolereratd san laleeinc LO raktctors ince dN car ta cw eaves reipie este ae alee 6 


Amount. 


Your auditor would further report that he has checked: the books of 
the secretary with the auditor’s books and found them accurate and correct. 
The following is a summary of all. the financial transactions to June 30, 


1925: 
Fund 1. Salaries—Appropriation available July | eas REPT, a ah on YORE oh Obes eee ae ,720 08 
Bills*-paid> to-d une: 30,1 g 5 vines cs css ecaisisl snc cote nice ate eee $ 8,720 08 
; Balance June 30, 1025 cc ve ows ce Piha ke ee ee 720 08 
Fund 2. Office Expenses—Appropriation available: July J, .19242. 4..2),..25+. sme me sie we 2,103 86 
Bills paid to June 30, 1925...... gia tis ibs iicaje ¢ 6k Soiree slow alum Mee eee 2,095 86 
Balance: dtn6*30; 19253.5 5 die dvip-ore sta qieresfe, vat wine lahtticonieie are Sacreineeeete aemee 
2,103 86 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT—Concluded. 
Fund 3. Reporting—Appropriation available July 1, 1924............0.....0008 PA ERT RAE 
Pete DOME LO SHENG E AUS” LO 2ears obs es ciety $e aais> von bbw tues 3am ou 5 oie ce 641 75 
| Batancers tine co wel G23 eee seals Pe iniete. bots e eer eee. ated s bee on see Aes 58 25 
Fund 4. Contingency—Equipment—Appropriations available July 1, TODS eco teie ae 
PIM SMDAICELOMRUTIO oUt VOLO. tercets echiaeeiies Ta ltvarscie Hee wis Hine Se Ne ele hele. 322 72 
PalAMCes SUNG RI Us LOLS were ate-'e acu e widctetath arches, Sele Sisiois cits sigteus shoe gw he 8 ib, 00> 77 28 
Fund 5. Speakers and Instructors—Appropriation available July 1, 1924............... 
Tse AIestOw) UNC woUs fo coe Semmens ote Stipe ase eociee aie sine t ores eed sre 7,370 00 
PRAISE ASIN (OG ODN AE cate as Coin ak Sos ahh Hee emo be eis waits ose 165 00 
Fund 6. General Expense—Appropriation available July 1, 1924........................ 
Rise AIG a Om ODE oe Piet ted a Adnissd nos SESS Tes ee ede Keg e cise es 5,300 48 
Balancers Une ole Ode eee aces vie violoblo ee GET oe tly elvdiehe bane. cece. se sis 1,362 96 
Fund 7. Institute—Appropriation available July 1, 1924............ 2. cece eee eee eee eee 
ESP Sa PAIGE COs UNECE OU. LOL0 ac cert -ccelpiereicte isttiom acisle sata niece sta efors tvs sieve 0 <% 7,361 62 
NS PATIO GMa UES COLO as saa sic ceo vice wIrOk cca eletenste arate Palaces Clejesie eieis-0 Soares 1,297 72 
Total sappropriation: available «July <1, 1924. cote ie... Peis ome w iets desees tenesosccescees 
Bills paid to June 30, 1925.......... ict an eta ER IC ESe oe ence 31,812 51 
TEx MCG we mo Ue Ooutee oom aieot at nis taster tears carsielels) Staredesole othe lcleie ahetde see's 2,969 21 


700 00 


700 00 
400 00 


400 00 
7,535 00 


7,535 00 
6,663 44 


6,663 44 
8,659 34 


8,659 34 
34,781 72 


34,781 72 


CLAYTON C. PICKETT, Auditor. 


BY-LAWS 


ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


Together with the Rules for the 


Management for County Farmers’ Institutes: Act Making Appro- 
priation for the Illinois Farmers’ Institute and County Farm- 
ers’ Institutes for 1925 and 1926; Act to Enable County 
Boards of Supervisors and County Commissioners to 
Appropriate County Funds for the Use of 
County Farmers’ Institutes, and an Act 
Creating the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 
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BY-LAWS OF ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Whereas, by act of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly, approved June 
24, 1895, the Illinois Farmers’ Institute was created, empowering its Board 
of Diretcors to adopt by-laws for its government and management of its 
business in connection with the act creating it, it hereby adopts the follow- 
ing by-laws and hereby repeals all former by-laws heretofore adopted by the 
Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE I—DIRECTORS. 

SecTion 1. Eleven members of the Board of Directors shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business, except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided by these by-laws. 
; Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall hold a meeting in the Institute 
rooms at the State House, on the second Tuesday after the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, the old board to dispose of its business, 
the new board to organize, elect officers and outline its policy for the ensu- 
ing year, and to transact such other business as may come before the board. 

Sec. 3. Each director shall be the confidential advisor of the board and 
of the secretary of institute concerning institute affairs in his district; he 
shall report to the secretary at the close of the institutes in his district 
upon all matters that seem significant to his work, in order that the secre- 
tary may have complete knowledge of the actual conditions in all parts 
of the State. 

: ARTICLE II—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Board of Directors shall consist of a 
president, vice president, secretary, treasurer and an auditor, to be elected 
by ballot by the Board of Directors, for the term of one year, whose term 
of office shall begin July 1, after their election. 

Sec. 2. All officers of the Board of Directors must be members of the 
board, except the treasurer and the secretary. 

Sec. 3. The. Board of Directors shall have power at any time to fill 
vacancies which may occur in its membership. 

Sec. 4. The compensation of all officers and employees shall be fixed 
previous to their election or employment. 


ARTICLE III-—PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Section 1. The president shall be the chief executive officer of the 
Board of Directors; shall appoint all committees; shall be ex officio member 
of all standing committees; he shall preside over the meeting of the Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute, the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee, 
and perform all duties incumbent on a presiding officer. 

Sec. 2. In case of the absence or disability of the president, or in case 
of vacancy in that office, the vice-president shall fill the office. 

Sec. 3. In case of the absence or disability of these officers, or in case 
both offices become vacant, any director or member of the Executive Com- 
mittee who is called to the chair shall act as president for the time being. 


ARTICLE IV—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


Srction 1. The Secretary shall attend all meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors and standing committees, and shall keep a correct record of the 
same. He shall perform such other duties as usually devolve upon such 
officer. He shall act as secretary of the annual meeting of the delegates 
and keep a record of same. He shall certify all bids for expenditures duly 
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approved by the auditor, Executive Committee or Board of Directors, but 
shall not certify a bill on a fund unless there is sufficient money in the 
fund to pay such warrant. 

Src. 2. He shall have charge of ali publications of the Institute and 
shall insert therein such matter as will advance the agricultural interests, 
and especially the work of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee. He shall arrange for and secure reports 
of State and other important institute meetings, making them a matter of 
record. 

Sec. 8. The secretary shall be the custodian of all the records and 
papers belonging to, and all property owned by the Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute, and shall report an inventory of all property of the Dllinois Farmers’ 
Institute to the Board of Directors at the close of each year; he shall make 
a detailed annual report in writing to the Board of Directors at the last 
meeting of the old board; he shall also make such other reports during the 
year as the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee may require. 

Sec. 4. He shall organize a bureau of speakers, the same to include 
farmers, dairymen, horticulturists, livestock breeders, feeders and others 
who have adopted scientific and practical methods—secured beneficial re- 
sults, and are able to tell about them, together with such instructors from 
the College of Argiculture and Experiment Station as may be assigned to 
the Institute work, and whose allotment of time shall be under his direction. 
These speakers shall be assigned work, as far as possible, in accordance 
with the wishes of the district director, officers of the Department of House- 
hold Science (where their interests may appear) and the county institute 
officers. 

Sec. 5. The secretary of institutes shall attend the district conferences 
and aid in the arrangement of such circuits of institutes as will prove the 
most convenient for the attendance of speakers. He shall make a detailed 
annual report in writing to the Board of Directors, at its last meeting of 
his acts and doings during the year, together with a general summary of 
the Institute work of the State for the year; he shall also make such other 
reports during the year as the Board of Directors or Executive Committee 
may require. 

ARTICDE V—DUTIES OF TREASURER. 


Section 1. The treasurer shall have charge of any funds received by 
the State Institute, keeping an accurate account of same. He shall pay out 
the same on warrants signed by the president and countersigned by the 
secretary, issued on approved bills. He shall arrange for supplying the 
funds necessary for State meeting expenses which must be paid pending the 
settlement of same through the State Treasurer. 


ARTICLE VI——AUDITOR. 


Section 1. All bills for expenditures ordered by the Board of Directors 
or the Executive Committee and all bills contracted in pursuance of any 
appropriation shall be referred to the auditor. 


Sec. 2. The auditor shall carefully examine all bills, and, when ap- 
proved shall return them to the secretary with recommendations that same 
shall be certified for payment. In case a bill is not approved, it shall be 
referred to the Executive Committee. 


Seo. 3. The auditor shall carefully examine all reports from county 
farmers’ institutes and the bills for expenses of the same, and if in compli- 
ance with the law providing appropriations for county farmers’ institutes 
and the rules prescribed by the Board of Directors either approve the same 
or if not approved, refer them to the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 4. The auditor shall examine the books and records of the secre- 
tary and treasurer and make a detailed report of their financial transactions 
up to July 1, of each year, to the Board of Directors and at other times 
when directed to do so by the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
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mittee, and shall report the accounts against which no warrants have been 
drawn, in the different funds, and the balances in the hands of the treasurer 
to the credit of each fund. 


ARTICLE VII-—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


SECTION 1. . There shall be credited the folowing standing committees, 
the president appointing five members of each committee: 

Executive Committee, 

Legislative Committee, 

Household Science Committee, 

Highway Committee, 

Committee on Agricultural Books, 

Entomology Committee, 

Committee on Soil Investigation and Experiments. 


Sec. 2. The duties of standing committee, unless otherwise provided by 
these by-laws, shall be legislative in character; they shall meet at the same 
time and place that the Board of Directors’ meetings are called, and at such 
other times as may be necessary, and shall make a written report to the 
Board of Directors at their annual meeting and at such other times as may 
be called for, said report to show progress made and future needs in their 
respective lines of work. 


ARTICLE VIITI—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


SrecTion 1. The Executive Committee shall conduct the affairs of the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute in the interval between the meetings of the 
Board of Directors in accordance with the rules and resolutions adopted by 
said board. 

Sec. 2. It shall make all arrangements for holding the State Farmers’ 
Institute Meeting, assigning the time and place. 

Sec. 3. It shall prepare a list of speakers for the use of county farmers’ 
institutes. 

Sec. 5. It shall be official advisor of the secretary of institutes when 
the Board of Directors is not in session. 

Sec. 6. It shall meet on the call of the president of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

ARTICLE IX—-LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


SecTIon 1. The Legislative Committee shall prepare the bill or bills to 
be presented to the Legislature for enactment, and when the same shall have 
been approved by the Board of Directors or Executive Committee, shall take 
all necessary measures to have the same enacted. 


ARTICLE X——-HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE COMMITTEE. 


SEcTION 1. The Committee on Domestic Science shall counsel with the 
secretary of the Household Science Department and report upon measures 
for the advancement of the work of this department. 


ARTICLE XI—AGRICULTURE BOOK COMMITTEE. 


Section 1. The Agriculture Book Committee shall examine, and recom- 

- mend, from time to time, such agricultural books as it may find to be true, 

‘scientific and applicable to Illinois conditions, and to recommend books for 
institute office library. 


ARTICLE XII—HIGHWAY COMMITTEE. 


Section 1. The Highway Committee shall co-operate with the Division 
of Highways, State Department of Public Works and Buildings, in its efforts 
to secure good roads and shall report from time to time such measures as 
may be recommended for the improvement of publis highways. 
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ARTICLE XIII—ENTOMOLOGY. 


Section 1. The Committee on Entomology shall be advisory to the 
State Entomologist in the planning experiments for the prevention of dam- 
age to crops by injurious insects, and make report to the Board of Directors 
of the progress of the work. 


ARTICLE XIV—COMMITTEE ON SOIL INVESTIGATION AND EXPERIMENTS. 


SEcTION 1. The Committee on Soil Investigation and Experiments shall 
advise and co-operate with the director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station in making chemical and physical examination of the various soils 
of the State, and in ascertaining by direct experiment in laboratory and 
field, the crops and treatment best suited to each; it shall visit the soil ex- 
periment fields and report to the Board the result of the investigations and 
experiments. 

ARTICLE XV—AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors by a majority of those present voting in the affirm- 
ative. 

ARTICLE XVI—RULES. ae 


SecTIon 1. Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern in all cases not other- 
wise provided for. 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF COUNTY FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Rute 1. The director of each district consisting of more than one 
county shall, at the request of the Executive Committee, or the secretary 
of institutes, call a conference of delegates from the several counties of his 
district, at some convenient point, consisting of the following: 

(a) One officer (or person selected by the officers) of each county 
farmers’ institute. 

(b) One officer (or person selected by the officers) of the department of 
household science of each county farmers’ institute. (In counties in which 
the department is not organized, the officers of the county farmers’ institute 
may appoint a delegate to represent the women of the county with the 
express understanding that said delegate shall, prior to the time for holding 
the county farmers’ institute, make faithful effort to organize such depart- 
ment.) 

(c) The county superintendent of schools for each county in the dis- 
trict. 

The purpose of these conferences is to arrange the times and places for 
holding the next county institutes and to cooperate in securing speakers. 

All necessary expenses of the said three delegates in attending the dis- 
trict conference shal] be paid by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute upon item- 
ized bills approved by the director of the district. 

Nore 1. Rule 1 does not prohibit the attendance at the conference of 
more than three delegates. Indeed the number who may attend is unlim- 
ited; but the expenses of three only can be allowed from the State Insti- 
tute funds. 

Note 2. Delegates from independent institutes are invited to come to 
the conference at their own expense. Their requests for speakers, however, 
will receive the same attention by the secretary of institutes as those coming 
from the regular county organization. The purpose of the conferences is to 
help everybody who will assist in the dissemination of agricultural 
information. 

Rube 2. The director’s approval shall be required in fixing the dates of 
the institutes in his district. ; 

Rute 3. The secretary of each county institute shall submit the com- 
pleted institute program to the district director for his approval before 
having it printed and distributed, and this shall be done at least twenty 
days prior to the time for holding the institute. 
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Rute 4. As soon as practicable after printing the programs, the secre- 
tary of each institute shall send two or more copies to each of the following: 

The District Director. : 

Secretary, H. E. Young, Springfield, Illinois. 

Each of the speakers whose names appear upon the program. 

Rute 5. The date or place for holding an institute shall not be changed, 
from that determined upon at the district conference without the approval 
of the district director and the secretary of institutes. 

Rute 6. No part of the State fund shall be expended for music, recita- 
tion, amusements of any kind, or for premiums. 

Rule 7. No county farmers’ institute meeting shall be held in connec- 
tion with a street or county fair, a political meeting, a circus, or any simi- 
lar attraction. 

Ruts 8. The publication and mailing of a copy of these rules to each 
county institute officer shall be deemed sufficient notice that vouchers for 
expenses prohibited herein wiH not be paid by the State. 

Ruts 9. Nothing in these rules shall be so construed as to prohibit a 
county farmers’ institute from expending its own money as the officers may 
deem proper. The State fund must be expended in accordance with the 
rules here given. 

Rute 10. In the case of removal from the county or refusal to act, on 
the part of any county institute officer, the director of the district shall 
appoint a suitable person to fill the vacancy, and this appointee shall serve 
until his successor shall have been elected at the next regular election. 


ACT MAKING AN APPROPRIATION FOR THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ . 
INSTITUTE AND COUNTY FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR THE BI- 
ENNIUM BEGINNING JULY 1, 1925. 


(Approved June 5, 1925, in force July 1, 1925.) 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That the following named sums, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, respectively, for the purposes hereinafter 
named for the biennium beginning July 1, 1925, and until the expiration of 
the first fiscal quarter after the adjournment of the next General Assembly, 
be and are hereby appropriated to the boards, societies, associations and 
organizations following, to-wit: 


Sec. 7. To the Illinois Farmers’ Institute: 
For salaries and wages: 


CL ye i cet Be hed eee ald thks en Ra oOwloR ha baa» $3,600 per annum 
PORMEr POET ELLE hora ae wre ah, Roce ee i sraiel Ste a no hee eset 1,320 per annum 
Ape I ae ice crs ete tc iil <octcs lca ates Caleb Bate 1,800 per annum 
Secretary, Department Household Science............ 2,000 per annum 
EVIL CAS BIN UCECOIN EM acta tin nln vo. 6 Rae's < s.ee qeole. Sees wn a 700 per annum 

$18,840.00 
Teese Ox DOUGH wc oo tee theres Ges dels RG Ura eS bao ¥ wre oo, Re oo $ 4,200.00 
LOTS TUSIORTCS Sunt 28 5B sp oop pies MB afl Se 2 SEE ea ae a a a 200.00 
PRU ee CUI EEEP OTC LOM er oe, ee te Sea Nias fo cs a He sai a kpce a wiele's 200.00 
ME BCS Ot ee At ere WU ere ane We he tage Woe wai awh, S50 Sei * ee 14,000.00 
POPECOUNTY IDSLILULEG Solis hens gn Eee Sa A a fot ca ae eee 15,300.00 
For officers’ expenses and State institutes RE rors aa ie a aoe, ae 12,000.00 


PL GUADT Seid ches 2 ee © PS A ie he gesting saaeg ak ae ae rae $64,740.00 
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ACT TO ENABLE COUNTY BOARDS OF SUPERVISORS IN COUNTIES 
UNDER TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION AND COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
IN COUNTIES NOT UNDER TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION, TO APPRO- 
PRIATE COUNTY FUNDS FOR USE OF COUNTY FARMERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES. 

(Approved June 5, 1911.) 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That it shall be lawful for county boards 
of supervisors in counties under township organization, and for county~ 
commissioners in counties not under township organization, to appropriate 
funds from the county treasury for use of county farmers’ institutes in their 
efforts to promote the adoption of the latest approved methods of crop 
production, the improvement of livestock, the conservation of soil fertility, 
and the improvement of agricultural conditions generally: Provided, that 
in no case shall it be lawful for a county board to appropriate more than 
three hundred dollars ($300) in any one year for the above purposes. 


AN ACT CREATING THE ILLINOIS FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Approved June 24, 1895. Amended and approved May 11, 1901. Amended 
and approved May 15, 1903. Amended and approved June 10, 1909. Baap te 
and approved June 28, 1919. 

SEecTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, repre- 
sented in the General Assembly: That to assist and encourage useful edu- - 
cation among the farmers, and for developing the agricultural resources of 
the State, that an organization under the name and style of “Illinois Farm- 
ers’ Institute’ is hereby created, and declared a public corporation of the — 
State. 

Sec. 2. It shall consist of three delegates from each county of the State, 
elected annually at the farmers’ institutes for said county by the members 
thereof. ; 

Sec. 3. The affairs of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute shall be managed 
by a Board of Directors, consisting of: 

1. State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Dean of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

3. Director of State Department of Agriculture. 

4. President of the State Dairymen’s Association, and one member 
from each congressional district of the State, to be selected by the delegates 
from the district present at the first annual meeting of this organization: 
Provided, that the members first selected from the congressional districts of 
even numbers shall serve one year, and the members first selected from 
the congressional districts of odd numbers shall serve for two years, and 
that the members selected thereafter to fill the expired term of office shall 
serve for the period of two years. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Directors of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute shall 
have sole care and disposal of all sums that may be appropriated by the 
State to sustain the organization, and shall expend the same in such manner 
as in their judgment will best promote the interests in useful education 
among the farmers and develop the agricultural resources of the State. The 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute shall make annual report to the Governor of its 
transactions, which report shall include papers pertaining to its work and 
addresses made at the annual meeting of the organization, and a classified 
statement of all money received and of all expenditures made, and fifty 
thousand (50,000) copies of such report shall be printed and bound in cloth 
on or before September 1, of each fiscal year, three-fourths for the use of the 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute, and the remainder to the Secretary of State for 
distribution. It shall make no appropriation without funds in hand to 
meet the same, and the State of Illinois shall in no event be held liable or 
responsible for debt, obligation or contract made by the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute or its Board of Directors. 
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Sec. 5. There shall be held annually, under the direction of the Board 
of Directors, between October 1 and March 1, following of each year, a 
public meeting of the delegates from county farmers’ institutes and of 
farmers of this State at such time and place as may be determined by the 
Board of Directors, of not less than three (3) days’ duration, which meeting 
shall be held for the purpose of developing the greater interest in the cul- 
tivation of crops, in the care and breeding of domestic animals, in dairy 
husbandry, in horticulture, in farm drainage, in improved highways and 
general farm management through and by means of liberal discussions of 
these and kindred subjects and any citizen may take part in these meetings, 
but only duly elected and accredited delegates from county farmers’ insti- 
tutes shall be permitted to vote in the election of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 6. The members of each new Board of Directors shall enter upon 
their duties the second Tuesday after their election, and hold their offices 
for one or two years, as provided in section 3, or until their successors are 
elected and enter upon their duties. The Board of Directors shall have 
power to fill vacancies in the board. It shall organize by the election of a 
president, vice-president, treasurer and secretary, who shall hold their offices 
for one year, from the date of their election, or until their successors are 
elected and qualified. It shall employ such superintendents, speakers and 
clerks as may be deemed proper for organizing and conducting the work of 
the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, and provide for their compensation by the 
rules of the Board of Directors. The secretary and treasurer may be other 
than members of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 7. Rooms in the Capitol building, shall be assigned to the officers 
of this organization by the proper authority, which shall then be under the 
control of the Board of Directors. ; 

Sec. 8. The Board of Directors may make and enforce such rules and 
by-laws, not in conflict with the laws of this State, as will render its work 
most useful and efficient. 

Seo. 9. For the purposes mentioned in the preceding sections, said 
Board of Directors may use such sums as it may deem proper and necessary, 
not exceeding the amount appropriated therefor by the General Assembly 
from the general fund, for that purpose: Provided, further, that the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Dean of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Director of State Department of Agriculture, 
President of the State Horticultural Society, 
President of the State Dairymen’s Association. 

- And the present congressional representatives of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Institute Association shall constitute the first Board of Directors of this 
organization, who shall have charge of the affairs of the same until their 
successors have been duly elected, and enter upon their duties as provided 
in this act. 
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